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FOREWORD 


Physical Education forms an important part of the educational 
system even though it never received the importance it deserves. 
Even though it is included as part of the curriculum from the 
early stages of education it has never been taken seriously by the 
educational administrators, the academicians, and the students. 
It is an accepted fact that a good body and physique are prerequi- 
sites for the healthy growth of mind. Everybody talks about it 
but nobody has done anything substantial to put it into practice. 
Hence, ph3’sical education has been pushed to the last place in the 
activities of the schools, colleges, and university campuses. In the 
schools, a physical education teacher exists without the physical 
facilities to impart physical education to the young and enthusiastic 
students. In colleges, the physical facilities provided are so inade* 
quate, compared to the large numbers of students that are admitted. 
The Department of Physical Education is maintained only to draw 
permissible grants from the Government. It is no better in the 
university campuses. The department of physical education provides 
a necessary initiative for groupism, and faction fighting. It is 
surprising to note that with all the expenditure involved for this 
particular activity in the educational system, we have not been 
able to train and bring out sportsmen of at least national 
standards if not Olympic standards. This sorry state of affairs 
must be checked and the whole scheme of physical education must 
be renovated with certain objectives to be achieved. A good 
Stimulus in this direction both in the school and college campuses 
would transform the modern youth from their present state of 
fj-vstratioB and sJisappojDtsueoS and make them healthy citizens. 


I congratulate Dr V. Krishnamurthy, M.A., M.Ed., Ph. D., 
Department of Education, Andhra University, and Sri N. Parame- 
swara Ram, B.Sc., M.P.Ed., N.J.S., Department of Physical 
Education, Andhra University for haying undertaken to bring out 
a comprehensive book on the Educational Dimensions of Physical 
Education. The sole aim is to project its importance in relation 
to other academic activities undertaken in colleges and university 
campuses. We have some write-ups on physical education m the 
field already but such comprehensive detailed information as given 
bv the authors mentioned above is a welcome addition to the 
existine literature. This book is being brought out at the right 
time to focus the attention of edacational administrators to the 


needs of physical education, its importance in the all-round 
development of the child and as a guideline to teachers of physical 
education, on professional ethics, and to show also how physical 
education should be conducted as an integral part of general 
education. I find the treatment of the subject quite exhaustive and 
instructive and it forms a good base for further researches on 
different aspects of physical education. I fervently hope that this 
book will receive due attention from educational administrators, 
physical education teachers and students and provide the neces- 
sary stimulus for their different approaches to improve physical 
education in our educational curriculum. 


R. RAMANADHAM 



PREFACE 


The part of life most ofteii neglected, knowingly or unknowingly, 
is physical activity. Physical education teachers are aware of this 
fact but they also fall into the trap of defining physical education 
in terms of sports and games, rules and strategies. The general 
public get a mental picture of muscle and musculature, whenever 
we mention the term physical education. Thus a comprehensive 
picture of physical education is missmg and whatever work is 
done gets limited to particular sports activity. 

Luckily, there is a shift in the perception of the pbenomenon 
of physical education which has been receiving more attention 
from academicians, administrators, health scientists, recreation 
leaders and teachers in general. That is a field which was once 
considered to be the exclusive preserve of the competitive, the 
muscle’tnan, the sturdy and strong, the leisured and non'academic, 
and has now become a favourite area of those whose primary role 
in life is to analyse, contemplate and inspire young and old with a 
feeling to grow, to improve and to develop. 

At one stage, those authors who examined sports and games 
wrote books primarily to describe the nature and value of specific 
games. At a later stage, writers attempted to investigate other 
aspects of physical education, may be its contribution to health and 
recreation, or its curriculum and administration. Besides, there 
are books describing it as a profession, or tracing its history and 
growth, various interpretations of physical education and testing 
and measurement in physical education. No doubt a colourful 
spectrum of physical education is given but still it is treated as an 
extra-curricular and extra-educational activity. 

This motivated us to search for literature on physical education 
as a dignified discipline and academic subject but we _ could 
not find much information in this direction atleast in India. In 
fact recent seminar themes like “Physical education— an Awdemic 
discipline,” “How physical education is an Academic discipline?” 
etc., have confirmed our feeling that even some of the physical 
educators, strangely, are not sure whether physical education is 
an academic discipline or not. Besides, the confusion in the 
classification of ‘teaching’ and *non-teacbiog’ departments has 



tended to underestimate the role of certain ’’’f 

cal education in places vilicte they were classihed as 
In other words we ate blind to the educative values “f 

education though we continue to call it physcal education. Tto 
the concept of physical education as merely physical 
tion has motivated us to examine and re-examme this field try 
to impress upon people the wisdom of looking at physical educa 
tion as a educative science. 


Out goals in this study are rather simple. First, we want to give 
physical education an educational dimension and a professional 
meaning. This has. automatically implied looking into the educa- 
tional perspectives and the contribution of physical education in 
the integrated and total development of the individual. Throughout 
this book we have treated physical education as an integral part 
of general education and have deliberately repeated this point and 
tried to reinforce the idea before going on to analyse the 

recreational or health values of physical education and its physical 

or psycho-sociological aspect. However, we have attempted not 
to take up controversial issues for debate lest we miss the track. 
Thus, we have considered the wholistic nature of physical 
education and have not gone into the minor details of any specific 
activity. There are merits as well as limitations of this book but 
we are aware of the fact that physical education Is too Vive a 
phenomenon to be put within the covers of a book. 


The second aim of the book is to inspire educators and 
physical educators to stretch their minds beyond the traditional 
boundaries of school so that their contribution becomes meaningful 
and permanent. Thus we wish to stimulate the teaching community 
to appreciate their roles in the changing needs of the society 
instead of living in ivory towers of their own. In this we have 
been, perhaps, rather frank and harsh at times in expressing our 
practical disappointments, and in asking for our rightful place as 
total academicians’ and ‘true professionals' committed to the task 
of all-round development of the student. Thus our intent has been 
to assist teachers and physical educators in their professional 
endeavours and appreciate their potenUalitlcs in moulding the 
character and personality of children. 

repetition, some of the 
phrases and statements are found recurring 
perhaps due to their importance and significance. They are : 

Physical Education 
education. 


an integral part of general 


Physical Education is 
academic subjects. 

All-round development of the child. 


discipline on par with other 
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iv. Integrated development of the child. 

V. Holistic concept of the child. 

vi. Physical Education is not just education of the physical 
or through the physical. 

vii. Professional ethics of the physical education teachers. 

viii. Total education. 

^ NVe feel that such unconscious repetition is justified in view of 
their importance and the content and scope of the book. 

In a work of this type acknowledgements are due to many 
authors, colleagues, students and critics who inspired, motivated 
and stimulated us to think with their cooperation as well as non- 
cooperation, appreciation as well as criticism, encouragement as 
well as discouragement. All these shades of behaviour reflected 
their understanding of (he field of physical education and their 
attitudes towards physical education which gave us clues about the 
status of physical education. All the authors included in this book, 
either in the content, footnotes, or references are hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 

We reserve our greatest thanks and gratitude to Sri M. Gopala 
Krishna Reddy, Registrar, Andhra University, who inspired us 
throughout this work. 

It is our privilege to have the Foreword of the book written by 
Prof. R. Ramanadbam, M.Sc., D.I C. (Lond) Ph.D. (Lend), 
Emeritus Professor, U.G.C. Co-Ordinator, for Affiliated College 
Development Council. He provided us with stimulating ideas 
and productive insights. 

Finally, we thank Sterling Publishers for encouraging this new 
venture in the field of Physical Education and for their prompt 
correspondence and punctual action. 

Waltair, V. Krisboaraurthy 

July, I9S0 N. Farameswara Ram 



INTRODUCTION 


For some years now the term ‘education’ has been narrowly 
used to designate the curriculum followed in the school and the 
extent^of schooling. Now educators have realised that the general 
term ‘education’ had restricted the outlook and focused attention 
on routine teaching and hence they have attempted to give it a 
broad base and wder scope and objective. Similarly, physical 
education in schools was earlier considered to be an extra-cunicular 
activity and was pushed to the back seats, whereas now it is 
accepted as a co'curricular activity. 

One of the tragic aspects of our general education is that a 
large majority of our school and college students have problems 
like poor health, postural defects, feet defects, over or under^veight, 
defective sense organs etc. Who or what is to be Warned ? Our 
homes, our civilization or our educational system ? This indicates 
a need for serious re-thinking into the scope of education and the 
necessity for re-defining the scope, objectives and means of 
educational development. Physical education comes as an appro- 
priate sub-system of our educational system and tries to identify 
the problems of a student, attempts to offer remedial suggestions, 
and practical hints for wholesome development. 

In the modem sense, the term ‘education’ aims at training the 
whole child by means of guided participation. In this respect the 
term attains a physical significance and hence ‘physical education* 
has become a co-curricular activity. This means education has to 
take the responsibility of all-round development in the child by 
means of physical activity and the teachers have to make use of 
vigorous exercises to develop and maintain a physically fit body, 
psychologically sound mind, and socially desirable outlook in the 
child. They have to make use of the demands of team-participation 
to develop the individual efliciency of a child in the background 
of his interacting satisfactorily with his peers, and obeying the 
commands of the physical education teacher and umpire in 
situations of cooperation and competition. Teachers have been 
quick to recognize the psychological and emotional demands that 
are made upon the child and have attempted to guide the child in 
meeting the demands successfully. Finally, teachers have also 

made use of the action-situation which involves understanding of 

principles, strategies, cause qnd effect, and approach, so that the 
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cbiW could ttaasfet these expecieoces into his general education 
and finally to his life. This has been further facilitated by making 
physical education a means of providing health and recreation, 
besides ofiering professional competence in training them to 
become physical education teachers. In short, physical education 
has become an integrated part of general education and also a 
means of achieiang all-round development. 

Will the time come when our schools and colleges demand a 
minimum level of physical efficiency and refuse to admit students 
who cannot pass a fairly accepted level of physical efiiciency test ? 
Such a rigid entrance policy may appear to be demanding but in 
the long run it helps to achieve the total development of the 
personality. 

Educationally minded people all over the world arc looking 
the facts in the face that if physical education and its allied fields 
like yoga, gymnastics arc to meet the demands of the society and 
take its due place in the scheme of general education then we must 

stop thinking merely in terms of competitions and spectators, and 

medals and championships. There is no point any longer in genera- 
ting a handful of sportsmen and thousands of passive spectators. 
It is high time we start thinking in terms of collective participatton, 
mass health, social service, motor development etc and prepare 
programmes that fit an individual, a small group and the masses 
finally. In short, physical education should not end with routine 
activities because activities ate not the end but only the means to 
achict’c the end of all-round development in the student. In other 
words physical education is a tool in the scheme of general educa- 
tion and an integrated part of total education. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A DISCIPLINE 


Physical Edvication meara life itself. At present this Beld is m the 
process of change and transformation. Attempts are now being 
made to bring physical education into the mainstream of academic 
life from the erstwhile corners of the school. In this process there 
are both problems and solutions, embarrassment and insights, and 
finally confusions and adjustments. 

In the changing social order and in the changing demands of 
the nation, this transformation of physical education finds meaning 
and purposive implications and it was thought that progress in its 
true sense, and individual development to Us fuller extent is impos* 
sible in the present trend of one-hour on evening physical education 
programmes. The current mood of the physical educators is to 
contribute their resources to the maximum in helping the individual 
to achieve a fuller growth, but they are faced with the problem of 
finding the appropriate channels for their contribution. The persent 
IhinVing is to achieve a full-Redged academic status for physical 
education so that better contribution can be made and more 
responsibilities can be shouldered. The advocates of such a proposal, 
though limited in their number, are quite enthusiastic about their 
endeavour. 


This aspect of transformation includes three aspects, namely, 
the scope of physical education as an academic discipline, profes- 
sional ethics of and relationship to other disciplines. Physical 
^ucation enjoys a vast content though scattered and absorbed into 
This has both created problems, 
and l^acilitatcd its proposed transformation in relation to other 
«hool subjects. Similarly, the concept ofprofessional ethics is old 
1^,1 S'",®*’ Physical educators can- 

iwt adord to reriuin aloof from the mainstream of education ■ 
thcir important duty is to help the student achieve all-round 
development and fuller stovvth. Finally, o?h™ dTsSpte in their 
*ou d encourage the transformation of SiysiS 


Chapter I 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 
*Cbaracferjstics of a Discipline 

*ProI)Iems in making Physical Education an 
Academic Discipline 

*HoTr to make Physical Education an Academic Discipline 



IMPORTANT PARTS OF A DISaPUNE 


1 * Body or Knowledge or CoQ(eot which iDcladcs 

— Perceptions 
— Ideas and 1 lews 
— CoQcepts 
— Argaments 
— Jadgroents 
— Gcoeralisations or Fads 
— CoQstracts 
— Theories 

— Signs - Symbols - Formolas • Equations 
2* Instrudional Methodology and Research Methodology which 
includes 

— Obserratlon 
— Measnrement 
— Analysis and Explanation 
— Prediction 
— Control 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS AN ACADEMIC 
DISCIPLINE 

After a serious debate physical educators have speculated upon the 
possible inter-relationships between physical activity and other 
domains of knowledge. Besides, it has been thought necessary to 
enhance the scope, status and purpose of physical education and 
make it more broad based. Although some exploration had been 
made now and again of tlie influences of the social, physical, 
cultural and psychological context upon human physical activities, 
there was no serious attempt to bring about cohesion among the 
various factors that stimulate the human activity and skill acquisi- 
tion. For example, though accepted in theory, aspects like 
motivation, aspiration level, self-estimations etc., did not find their 
due practical place in the physical activllies and programinss and 
even things like group-interaction, competition, cooperation etc., as 
modifying physical outlook have been done in a routine and 
mechanical way and quite unscientifically. 

In other words, a lot has to be done in the area of physical 
education to make it a more accepted programme and more 
meaningful. The recent enthusiasm seems to be to make physical 
education a fuII-Sedged academic discipline so that it brings to the 
lime light the hidden talents and aspirations of the youth and 
channelise their abilities and potentialities in a more constructive 
way. The line of thinking gaining popularity among educators, is 
that physical education should no longer be treated as an evening 
one-bour programme and it is time to bring it into the mainstream 
of academic life. This felt need is not due to a feeling of inferi- 
ority but rather a feeling that the physical human sources are not 
completely explored and exploited. The physical education teacher 
feels that he has many more things to contribute to the growing 
child and is not given opportunities for making full and holistic 
contributions. 

Professional colleges offering B.P.Ed., and M.P.Ed., courses 
along with certificates or diplomas in specific sport were opened but 
on a selective basis. With the richness of experience gained over 
years of observation, physical educators realised that such colleges 
do not suffice and some sort of reorientation is necessary in the 
field of physical education. This helped to bring about a positive 
re-thinking and attempts are now bring made to elevate it as a full- 
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flcdccd academic discipline like any other arts, science or engineering 
subject. As a first step tl. ere is talk of starting B. A., and M A., 
courses in physical education along with facilities for professional 

training and research studies. At present, there seems to be no 
college offering B.A. (Phy. Edu.), but M.A. (Phy. Edu). is offered 
at Chandigarh. 

Characfcrisftcs of a Discipline 

The pertinent question is whether physical education is 
developed systematically enough to be qualified as an academic 
subject and if not \shat preliminary measures are to be undertaken 
to systematize the knowledge and make it ready to be presented 
as a course. 

To be qualified as a fuU'ficdgcd academic discipline, any area 
of study should possess the following characteristics; 1 . A sound 
theoretical basis, 2 . Scientific bias, 3. Sensitive tools of measure- 
ment, 4. Areas of relationships and difTerenccs with other 
fields of kno'vledgc (spcafic boundaries), 5. Integrated body of 
knowledge (curriculum), 6. Specific methodology of teaching, 
7. Unique and specific objeaives and purposes different from 
other fields of study, 8. Personnel and facilities. 

An attempl is made here to look at the present state of affairs 
in the field of physical education and critically examine the gaps 
and loopholes which need to be bridged before making it a really 
Independent discipline. 


The qualiiatbc Improvement of the theory of Physical Edu- 
cation depends on three conditions: 

— the quantiCcatloo of research findings; 

— understanding physical education as a means of control 

“f PMsical cdncalion as 
Inc theory of the laws which govern such control; 

~ I'Clncto plijsical niaca- 

lion and other scientific dhctpllnccan he realised; 

A.D NOVIKOV 
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reJevant activitip and offers support to the existing practices, and 
helps to evolve methodology of teaching particularly suitable to 
u. But such a basis emerges only when the persons working in the 
held are eager enough to develop a scienUfic orientation and 
sort out the accumulated information according to its validity reli- 
abhhty and usability. Besides, they should also understand the 
relationship between different theories and their impact on metho- 
dology. This relationship may be associative relationship, cause and 
effect correct relationship or superficial relationship, and we should 
exercise correct judgement in understanding the relationship and in 
developing theoretical models appropriate to the discipline. An 
emerging discipline like physical education needs concrete models 
for research purposes and for purposes of teaching and training. 

2. Scientific Bias 


Science means a body of knowledge which can be observed, 
measured and verified. Scientific orientation develops only when 
the professional is not biased in his judgement and takes the pains 
to experiment with the phenomena and search for the truth. It is 
true that a physical educator who deals with human beings in blood 
and flesh has to be humanitarian in approach and cannot afford 
to be a rigid scientist. The scientific basis of physical education 
emerged out of a recognition of the primary needs of the human 
body and the way of maintaining the body in a healthy condition. In 
other words, the pupil is a part of education and hence he should 
also be trained to develop a scientific attitude in his activities and 
behaviour. Any method of training which has a scientific basis 
helps the students to be observant, exact and to think for them- 
selves. They develop a critical attitude towards their body and its 
working mechanism and also the habit of weighing evidence, of 
exercising caution in accepting statements. The scientific approach 
throws the whole weight of the teaching process on to the growth 
of the mind rather than on the storing of information. A great 
deal of time should be spent in working according to sdentific 
principles, whether it is in supervising exercises, using scientific 
equipment or in worla'ng out problems like organising a sport event, 
counselling a player or training an athlete. 


3. SensUhe Tools of Measurement 

Tests and measurements form the sources of evaluation and 
give us feed-back as to the existing conditions or the effects of a 
tmining programme on the performance. Scientific disciplines have 
'very sensitive tools which can detect minor differences where^ 
social sciences are not that accurate in measurement. But the 
validity and reliability of measurement can be increased by using 
different statistical methods; of course, we have scientific equip- 
ment and apparatus like ergoraeters which give us u^ful 
information. So far the tools of measurement m physical education 
have not become an area of study but now with the recent recog- 
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nition df the importance of physical development every attempt « 
being made to increase the sensitivity of existing tools and construct 
new tools. Research studies in this area help us to design cheaper 
tools of measurement with specific purposes for usage in physical 
education. 


4. Area of re/ations/iips and difference with other discipline of 
knowledge fspeci^c feoimdcries) 

Every discipline has got two types of formation, namely, 
generalisations and dilfercntiations. The first refers to the informa- 
tion which is derived from other disciplines and which holds good 
for a disdpline in consideration. Differentiation is the process in 
which an individual can clearly understand and discriminate the 
information from other disciplines as different from his own 
discipline. Chapter 2 of this part is devoted entirely to show the 
relationship between physical education and other disciplines. 


5. Intczrated body of knowledge and curriculum 

The richness of a discipline does not depend on the amount of 
information it has, but on the extent to which this information is 
coordinated and integrated. This is true especially in the case of 
academic disciplines like physical education or the other social 
sciences which are made up of a hierarchy of concepts. For example, 
games and sports of ^mini’ arc simple compared to the complex 
games and sports of seniors not only in terms of the sizes and 
measurements of equipment, but also in rules and regulations of the 
play. Besides integration gives a holistic and cohesive structure 
to the knowledge and helps in transition of lower levels of learning 
to higher levels. 


6. Specific methodology of teadiing 

Every discipline has its own methodology of study, learning or 
leaching. For example, langugcs arc taught through the method 
of conversation and aloud, mathematics is taught throuch nroblem 
SQlung and logical approach, science through the method of obser- 
vntion and experimentation. Similarly physical education can be 
steps^^ method which consists of the following 

(a) Orientation through instructions 

Sr'’" ‘■y physiral education 

’’ O’XI purpose: diffeeen, from other 
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mentally sound and socially responsible life. The specific objectives 
may be to train the player to learn the principles and movements 
or basket baJI and prepare him to participate in a given match ; or 
the objective may be to help a patient complaining of muscular pain 
duc to some injury— perhaps give him relief by using physio-therapy 
or the objective may be to reduce the body fat and achieve a certain 
reduction criterion. The physical educator should be aware of the 
aims and objectives so that he can decide the target, select appro- 
priate methods of achieving the target and get feed-back of his 
progress. It is true that there may be hurdles in between, but the 
awareness of goals and objectives help to foresee their nature so 
that he can be prepared for a better and more successful crossing 
of it. 

8. Person/ie/ and facilities 

The success of a programme implementation depends on the 
type of resources, that is, personnel and facilities at the disposal 
of the physical educator. In the present set of changing needs of 
the society, the discipline of physical education requires personnel 
who can be reoriented to the needs of the society and facilities which 
can be utilised for an efficient implementation of the programme. 
‘Personnel’ does not mean mere academic talents and professional 
training but needs people with positive attitudes, commitment, 
inspiration and philosophy. Similarly ‘facilities’ include not only 
materials and finances but the ability to plan with insights and use 
the available materials and space for maximum utilization. 

Problems io making Physical Edocslion an Academic Discipline 

From the preceding discussion it is clear that physical educa- 
tion has too many hurdles to cross before it achieves the status 
of an independent discipline of academic interest. The present 
situation is rather ‘raw’ because physical education is given a 
nominal role in the academic programme with a limited scope and 
purpose. This is perhaps because the opinion of the academic 
body is yet too traditional and rigid which cannot appreciate the 
potentialities of this subject. Hence it is essential first of all to 
reach some kind of understanding on the dimensions of the subject 
so far as perspectives of physical educators with different back- 
grounds are concerned. A free and frank debate is necessary to 
unify the scattered information and integrate the numerous theones. 
Already a step in this direction has been taken in the form of increa- 
sing awareness among the physical educators; and seininais, work- 
shops and conferences are being held to explore and exploit this 
rich field of human involvement. 
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PlIVStCAL education 


SOME VITAL ISSUES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

* Is phjsical cdlicatinn curricular, co-curricular or extra- 
curricnlar ? 

* To have a minimum for pass or not ? 

* Is it nhole-time or part-time ? 

* Is phjslque the only thing in physical education ? 


The major problems that physical educators face in making 
this field an academic discipline arc as follows ; 


1. Scarcity of literature in the field 

Although we have literature in the form of specific sports and 
games and to some extent on the values of physical education, 
we still do not have sufficient material on the foundations of 
physical education, theories, concepts and methodology of physical 
education. This is because so far U has had the status of an extra- 
curricular or co-curricular actiidty and not that of a curricular 
activity. This indifference has naturally pushed it to the back- 
ground. 


2. General Indifference of the public and the academic bodies 
towards physical education 

As has already been smd, physical educators have all along 
been occupying the position of back benches and hence could not 
raise their voice to the fundamental need of making it a discipline 
of ns ov.n. This has to be changed thiougb educating the 
public and administrators to the scope and needs of physical 
education. Of course before expecting a positive response from 
the administrators, we have to take the pains of giving a unified 
and global structure to its different aspects. 


Due to lack of a positive attitude of society in general and the 
physical educators in parficular, this field could not make any 
headway m its attempt to emerge as an independent discipline 
on par with other cisciplmcs. It is high time we corrected 
our attitude and took a bold step to prove that this field deserves 
a tightful place m the academic programme of our educational 
JL' nX Opinion on the 


3. Lark o[ trained physical edaealora yeith academw anetualion 

nn ha'''= 

ca,cdn„.i„„ . 
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down the perceptions of the physical educationists to the beaten 
tracks and they miss other potentialities and objectives of move- 
ment education. Hence physical educators should be re-oriented 
to the changing conditions and should be exposed to new needs. 
At present physical educators are only sports orientation and 
need academic orientation. Due to lack of academic orientation 
they have failed to develop an instructional methodology for coach- 
ing and phj'sical education teaching. Research in this field is 
almost unknown to many physical education teachers. 

4. Failure to acJiieve integration of physical education with occu- 
pations in particular and life in general 

The most important cause of lack of integration is that the 
scope and purpose of physical education could not be completely 
appreciated by society and by the physical educators themselves. 
In other words, this only resulted in offering it a nominal place 
ignoring its contribution to individual development and social 
welfare. 

The most important objective of any government in any 
country is to maintain the integrity of the country and create con- 
ditions conducive to a strong and healthy nation. This objective 
is impossible without the maximum utilising the physical potential 
of manpower in the country. This is true especially of 
developing nations who have to depend more on manpower and 
manual work than money or mechanisation. This needs more of 
integrating physical education with other aspects of life like 
productivity, health, social welfare, leisure time activities, occupa- 
tions, entertainment programmes and so on. Besides, integration 
helps to give a holistic structure to any discipline and helps in 
organising multipurpose activities which help in multi-diraensional 
growth. 

5. Lack of proper reorganisation and reorientation of the genera! 

education itself 

In fact the entire academic programme needs revision and re- 
organisation according to the changing needs and problems of the 
society, that is, a sort of overhauling is to be done at least now. 
This is because mere knowledge for its own sake does not serve 
beyond the superficial advantage of quantitative accumulation. 
Inthechan^ng conditions physical education can fill up many 
gaps between the school and society, contribute to the social 
needs and solve some of the problems of day-to-day life. For 
example, even the most advanced field like mecticine has to depend 
on physical exercises and movements in imring certain bodily 
ailments. Hence educators and academidans should take the 
responsibility of identifying the functional aspects of general educa- 
tion so that physical education becomes an area of special interest 

reoriented to the health needs of the sodety. 
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Ho>¥ to make Physical Education an Academic Discipline 
Education and physical education arc passing through a 
period of change and transformation from traditional^ roles to 
modern, purposive roles. This is because of change in today s 
world which is marked by increased productivity through competi- 
tion and production. Hence the need for recasting the existii^ 
education programmes and the need to give every academic subject 
its due place keeping in mind the totality and holistic nature 
of knowledge. This is very much true of physical education which 
is nothing but the education of the individual and his body in 
its true sense and in its entirety. 

Though everyone realises the need for reorganising the field of 
physical education most of us wonder as to how to make this field 
a full-fledged academic discipline. So far we have come across 
only representations and arguments in favour of giving it an 
academic status but very few practical suggestions^ are forthcoming. 
This is because of the very long period during which physical 
education was sent out of the classrooms and ofTered a place only 
in the corners of the school, namely the playgrounds. This step 
of isolating and segregating physical activities had had many un- 
healthy sct-backs like developing an inferiority complex m the 
physical educators— with members from other teaching faculties 
usually referring to them as ‘non-teaching’ staff. Hence any orga- 
nisation of physical education should start with developing a 
positive attitude and self-confidence among physical educators 
themselves and make them feel that physical education need not 
exist in the corners of the school but should extend itself to the 
classrooms and become the focus or central point of the educa- 
tional system. 


Below are given some steps which arc necessary in the process 
of the metamorphosis of this field into a colourful discipline. These 
steps arc only suggestive and not necessarily exclusive. 


1 . 


The objectives of physical education 
non-ambiguous operationaV icicat. 


should be spelt out in 


The rde or physical partici^pation in other academic disciplines 
hVc ph>sics. biology, mattematlcs, and languages etc., should 
be understood and established in a correct manner. 

Activities from diflcrenl fields right from unskilled labour to 

enBmeenngmssInch movement is a major compSi should 

be compiled and analysed so that the scone and tS, ? v 
eanee or movement can be better apprcLSd^ ' 

^nrjrBYnSon^ Si rSc'al'"^™,^ 

united cllort can be utade to aSie^Swedge^ “ 

" «n,m„n 

designed for physiral cduMiom 
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6. Short-term orientation courses should be arranged for all 
physical educators to inspire them to make physical educa- 
tion a full-fledged discipline so that its contributions can be 
maximised. 

7. Important bodies like the Central, and State Governments and 

voluntary organisations and pnvate bodies should be con 
vinced of the need for * PiSSl fte 

vitics so that they stretch a helping hand in rstob''*' Sg ‘’j 
full-fledccd departments of physical education. Also the state 
and Central govemmenls should be educated to giv p 
ference and positive considerations to those students 
Sge^hysS education as a s„h^ S'l 

in matters of education and nartlcinated in state 

vations are made for students who ha p P ^ 

national reconstruction. 

8. Movement should be related to the societal needs and th 

needs of the Individual. ....WnV- 

From the above it ph^siraUducation from its 

ing are the prerequisites m transfo™ ? L'iiraematic and practical 
traditional roles. Its cumculuin society’s point of 

both from the student s, pomt of ««« undj^' education student 
view. The learning fije^Sent of self-confldence, 

accumulates should ,<l«''elop in h™ the dem^,^^^ 
fitness in his body and sportive ‘ p | eo-existence among the 
ment of sportive spirit strong base for a positive 

students and simultaneously PJ Already we have been ignor- 

and successful struggle for existe ' ^ development and no 
ing the role of physical and continue 

more can we afford to wa^ the^narrower sense, 
to define or conceive progress m the 


SOENTIFIC ORIENTATION INCLUDES 

♦ a searching mind. 

• clarity of the phenomenon or problem, 

• unbiased hypothesis. and 

r sensitive tools/eguipmeot for experimentation 

measurement. 

. of nation audits 

* interpretation m the persp 
needs. 
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SPECIFIC OR SITUMIOMAL ASSUMPTIONS 



PHYSICAL Education as an academic discipline j5 

Foshay^ has proposed three major criteria fora discl- 
* 1 . £ first criterion is that, people concerned be in agreement 
about the held of phenomena in question, that is, that the domain 
o| the discipline be identified. Second, that the members of the 
d^cipiine agree upon a set of rules which govern the scholar’s 
attempt both to create and to interpret knowledge. And third, a 
discipline must have a history which in effect helps to define* its 
domain and establish its rules : "A discipline is a way of mab'ne 
knowledge”. * 


Nixon* has reviewed the ideas'of leading authorities and sum- 
marised their criteria for a discipline into seven distinguished 
elements. 

1. A discipline has an identifiable domain. 

2 . A discipline is characterized by a substantial history and 
tradition. 

3. A discipline is rooted in an appropriate conceptual struclure. 

4. A discipline possesses a unique integrity and an arbitrary 
quality. 

5. A discipline is recognised by the procedures, tools, and methods 
it employs. 

6. A discipline is recognised as a process and noted for its prod- 
ucts, knowledge, principles and generalisations. 

7. A discipline relies on accurate language for communication. 

Physical education is a field of action, field of rules, and field 
of persons. In effort and achievement, therefore, it acquires a 
meaning that is very rarely found in other disciplines. The signi- 
ficance of self in activities involving physical participation and 
movement is really a planned exercise in grovsth and awareness not 
that much possible in other areas of learning. These facts are 
theoretically kno\vn to many people but we are not able to express 
them or teach them to others. In other words physical activities 
are mechanically designed and not analogically described properly 
yet. But any designing needs a theoretical framework where ideas 
can be pooled, judged and laws can be formulated; hence we need 
a strong theoretical orientation for physical education so that the 
accumulated information can be consolidated and stabilized. 

If physical education is to reaUse its full potentialities and 
possibilities, its principles and bases require more rational concep- 
tion and understanding. This kind of transformation of arttvity 
into rational conception is done through reformulating the infor- 
mation into a theoretical perspective. This also needs an academic 


1 . Arthur W.F. : ‘•Koo'Vledgc and the structure of the discipliocs” io William 
A. Jenkins (Ed.), ne mure of KnowM^t /mplicat^ns M^ mT 

of Teachers, Milwaukee. The Edward A. Uhrmg FoundaUoa, 196J, pp. 

2. 28-41. Ni.xon. J.E. : “The Criteria of Discipline**, Quest, 9, Dec. 1967, p. 47. 
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physical education to tiip° natural limits. By restricting 

unnecessarily imposina artifiri^l,®f "a '^''''>'"8 periods we are 

of knowledge. \his^ cont raSi and contracting the area 

acquires the status of a full flednM removed only when it 

academic atmosphere araderaic discipline. Besides, an 

various physTcafeducator ^ 

between various persons of tt,^ ^Scncies, between various players, 
the physical educator between 

ao on. The basis of such ^ educator and scientist and 

cytual in nature and hence heln?^* intellectual enquiry is con- 
adge in this field. FuttW tw o 'a expansion of knowl- 

planning and impleSfbn helps in 
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the 
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enthusiasm, tries to educate the students, he may face frustrating 
experiences because students get exhausted after a day’s academic 
work and also entertain the idea that physical education is after all 
not a school activity. The present practice of pushing physical 
activities to the end of the school day and not having any evaluation 
and examination seems to support the students' attitude of indiffer- 
ence towards the subject. Hence the child cannot be convinced 
as to the importance of physical education unless and until it is 
treated on par with other academic disciplines. 


The democratic constitution of our country provides legal 
mandate to everyone to pursue his field of knowledp and to pursue 
a profession of his choice. In other words, cve^ school ““ 

the responsibility of guiding the student according to 
wants, abilities and interests. But m the 
inadequate facilities and timings allotted tor 
not find many students coming to the fields or sticking P y 
activities for a long time. This is not because of lack of J>b.I ty oj 
interest on the part of the child but only gy offering 

provided in the school for f“'l-S"'o. onentaT hf 

the status of a full-fiedged academic ‘‘'“'P’’"' Ld we prov de 
doors of physical education to maijy “OJ ' ZC of 
opportunities of A^f^du'afion^anLt^^ to^shut 

&“drs- and pty"thrgte'’oS; and seek with the students, or 
remain as a luxury of a "select few . i, •» 

Physical behaviour can be brter understood^only 
viewed through the perspective - decisions and actions 

ofphysical skills is to reflect wise choices, decision^a^^^___j 

then it should have a well-dewi we ^ f 5„und 

spective. Such a perspective olfera the wope^i^ 

principles and valid P™“Php toBl education, physical education 

take place. As a part of the toB ^ 

needs an academic perspe^ive \vh physical 

structive debate, and 

activity can take place and improvement 

In short, there are many Sertatus^of^a ^full- 

education needs an academic P® ^ helping the student to 
fledged discipline In our . ^yjng our own image, and i 
the maximum, in our interert rouftne and traditional cur - 

our own interest of cutting down --aujre exploitation of th 

culum of the school into size we req^^^ 

potential field so much related to ^ j,{- successful hf® 

The amount of knowledge is noj ‘^"5 the physical realities of the 
the way in whic'i an nhvsiil education com^ 

world and problems of life- helps the child t° *’'te^. 

as a handy-means in this resp^ offers an educational dimen 
and manipulate the external world, otters an 
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to the activity and tries to bridge up the gap between school and 
the physical world. 

Resume 

physical education portrays the changing social set-up at^ 
objectives of education and itself is in the process of transition 

the traditional exercises and games to the modern position 

independent academic discipline, an area of research study and a 
means of total development. It is true that it docs ^ not fuml corn* 
pletely all the pre-requirements of an academic discipline, but it is 
aware of its own limitations and physical educators arc trying tneir 
best to consolidate their theoretical ideas and achieve a cohesion 
along with appropriate changes and steps to be taken in the theory, 
practice, measurement and evaluation of physical education so that 
it satisfies all requirements and really becomes an academic disci- 
pline. In this chapter the points discussed are: a sound theoretical 
basis, scientific bias, sensitive tools, specific boundaries, curriculum, 
methodology, objectives and personnel. Further, a study is made of 
the limitations and problems and suggestions given, as to the things 
to be done and steps to be taken in making physical education an 
independent discipline. Throughout this chapter we have emph^is- 
ed the need for making physical education a full-fledged discipline, 
at the same time we are in no hurry to label it an academic dis- 
cipline when it is not completely ready to shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of a full-fledged discipline. Thus the focus of the chapter 
is the metamorphosis of physical education from a rough looking 
caterpillar to a colourful butterfly. But the most important condition 
for such a metamorphosis is proper feeding and nutrition, without 
which neither the caterpillar nor physical education can achieve a 
colourful transformation. 
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Chapter 2 


PHYSICAL EHLCATION AND OTHER DISCIPLINES 

* Physical Education and Bio*Scienccs. 

* Physical Education and Behavioural and Social Sciences. 

* Physical Education and Engineering and Technology. 


“The new Physical Educators arc not primarily interested in 
athletics and coaching but» instead, ^^ant to improve the teaching 
o( physical education to the rank and file of the population. They 
understand the biological, psychological, and sociological north 
of physical education to iiuman beings and are dedicated to help- 
ing their students achieve a higher state of physical, mental, 
I emotional, and social fitness”. 

BUCHER, C.A. 


Mosliy Co., S»i„, 




2 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND OTHER 
DISCIPLINES 

The history of physical education itself becomes a very interesting 
area of study, right from the time. Aristotle described the 
actions of the muscles and the way in which he subjected them to 
geometrical analysis, up to the present-day when experts talk of 
specific areas of physical education like physiotherapy or play 
therapy. There are people, events and their theories marking the 
various turning points in this field. For example, the Hydrostatic 
principles of floating bodies given by Archimedes are valid in the 
Kinesiology of swimming. Similarly Galen’s study of human 
motion, mechanics of the body described by Galileo’s laws of 
falling bodies, Newton’s laws of motion are but only the inter- 
mediary stages of scientific explosion which the modern physical 
educators have successfully borrowed and used in their discipline. 
In fact, this is the way in which any discipline has to grow and 
develop into its own independent structure of knowl^ge. 

There are other important things that physical education has 
smuggled into its field, the first-aid from medicine on one extreme, 
and yoga from philosophy at the opposite extreme with pockets of 
study in-between. Along with conceptual development there is 
also a corresponding development of types of games, the equip- 
ment, playing conditions, techniques of coaching, play organiza- 
tion and administration, use of tests and measurements in physi- 
cal education and so on. This has helped in increasing the 
number and types of beneficiaries of physical education. Once 
physical exercises were used in jnifitary training of Greeks and 
Romans. At one stage it became an evening activity to engage 
school children. Now all sorts of people— women, patients, 
people who need body control, athletes, professionals, the military 
services, recreational groups, tourists, all use physical activities 
of one form or the other and derive benefit for professional 
purposes, recreational needs, health needs, as a source of pastime, 
physical fitness, proficiency in particular sport, body conditioning 
and discipline and so on. 

The most important point that a physical educator should 
remember is that his field is becoming an independent academic 
discipline which has content, methodology and equipment. Though 
derived and assimilated from other disciplines, they have become 
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appropriately understood, reinterpreted and adopted into this field. 
Of course, the physical educator should be aware of his role and 
responsibilities in enriching his knowledge so that he can be a real 
asset to the field. His work does not end with learning a few 
games and their rules. In fact, this is a relatively smaller responsi- 
bility compared to the other contributions that he has to make to 
the discipline and to the community and to the student. 


Philosophy and Physical Education 

There is a natural relationship between philosophy and physi- 
cal education because philosophy is the source from which other 
disciplines emerged and got their individual identities. Especially 
a field like education has the maximum relationship with and impact 
from philosophy because of the contributions of the older philo- 
sophers hke Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, medieval philosophers 
like Francis Bacon (1561-1626), Rene Descartes (1596-1650) and 
later John Dewey (1859-1952). 

Hence the essence of philosophies have led to certain educa- 
tional and physical educational practices. A physical educator has 
to look towards philosophy for inspiration and information. In 
his over-enthusiasm to achieve an independent status cf the disci- 
pline he cannot afford to ignore the role of philosophy in physical 
education or forget the relationship b^ween the two. 

Chapter 6 is exclusively devoted to the philosophy and func- 
tions of physical education. It is essential to give a thought to the 
statement of Wood and Cossidy who feel, “A modern philosophy 
of education must meet th- demands In our social life by (1) the 
rapid groivth of democratic ideals and institutions, (2) the new 
industrial life, and (3) the development of experimental science 
svith its basic idea of evolution.”* 

The philosophy which forms the basis of the natural movement 
in physical education is consistent nith that of general education 
and was formulated as a direct response to the recognition that 
our older practices and ideas in physical education were consistent 
nith the modern philosophy of education. In general, philosophy 
and physical eduction arc related in terms of their conception of 
the individual and the individual in a group, and the way in which 
an individual is to be handled. 


Oiticr Disciplines 

cducaton has drawn its theories, con- 
nhnU -inrt u activities from other disci- 

plmes and is non trying to consolidate its structure and trvine to 

It has Its foundations mother disciplines and hence is hi^ly inter- 

The Mac- 
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disciplinary and multi-discjplmaty in its nature but this is true of 
any field of knowledge and not peculiar to this field alone. This 

IS the process of evolution of knowledge and thus it includes both 

generalised and specific aspects of this field. Attempts are to be 
made to identify the set of general aspects and the specific aspects 
and give due weightage to them. This is essential to demarcate 
the primary and secondary aspects of knowledge and the relation- 
ship among them so that the field can be considered in the total 
perspective. Otherwise there is the danger of duplications and 
omissions. This demarcation is possible only when there is a set of 
trained curriculum designers who can plan the structure of the 
academic discipline in its compact and holistic pattern and 
recognise the relative importance of various facts without breaking 
the continuity and cohesion. Hence the immediate need is to 
coordinate all the interested people in the field and form a team 
of experts. 

As has already been said, the first step of the team is to under- 
stand relationships and differences that exist between other disci- 
plines and physical education. The other disciplines that we have 
to consider may be physiology, biochemistry, biophysics, anthro- 
pometry, psychology, sociology, kinesiology, anatomy, engineering 
and mathematics. 

Physical EducaHoo and Blo-Sclcnces 

Anatomy is the science of structure of the body. This science 
helps a student to know the structure, locomotion and movement 
of the skeletal muscles. It reveals the relation of function to struc- 
ture, the physical abilities of skeletal structure and movements of 
various joints. 

Movements of human action depend upon muscular contrac- 
tion; muscular contraction is not an isolated process, but it depends 
upon digestive, excretory, respiratory, circulatory, and nervous 
systems. Knowledge of physiology of muscular contraction is a 
necessary tool in learning motor skills. Various principles are thus 
derived from physiology which help a physical educator to find out 
ways and means to make motion more efficient and skilCui 

Kinesiology has a broad spectrum because of the unique 
contribution of mechanics. The laws of mechanics related with 
fundamental mechanics and dynamic motion are employed in 
various sports. During recent years the concept of kinesiology has 
broadened more because of the unique contribution of mechanics 
to spoTts and physical education. 

The laws of sport mechanics are related to fundamental twhni- 
ques and skills employed in the various sports activities and dyna- 
mic motion. The know ledge and application of various principles 
of equilibrium, motion, force etc., will proude perfection m per- 
formance. The coach requires the knmvledge to analyse the motion 
in mechanical terms which can help him to evaluate the vahdity oi 
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the fundamentals of the sports-skills that he is teaching. 


Biology 

One of the important applications of biology to physical 
education involves the theory of evolution. Specific application of 
certain basal ideas gamed from a study of the evolution of life is 
made in a naturalized prograinme of physical education. If man 
is a product of evolution, tve have to base his future developments 
on the same natural scheme of esolution and change using the 
activity drives that arc inherent in us. Unless man-made physical 
educational efforts and nature's efforts act in the same direction 
with cooperation and coordination, great loss and harm are likely 
to result. According to Wood and Cassidy: “The principle and 
plan of evolution and development must be appreciated and under- 
stood by adequately trmned teachers of the scientific method in 
physical education, because successful training of children and 
youth must be coordinated with nature’s methods and with the 
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inherent impulse to action with experience in the human bemg.”3 
The movements u-hjch are most valuable to the development of the 
individual are the natural, big brain — muscle movements which 
have served to develop the race. These are walking, running, 
climbing, dodging, throwing, and the like— the movements by which 
primitive man obtained his food and defended his own life. “The 
main ' elements in natural movements such as are made by am'raals 
and children who have not yet learned artificial movements, are 
efficiency of movement and rhythm.”* 

Physiology 

It is a pity that many of the physical education teachers are so 
ignorant of the discoveries of modern physiology or so ns'idly tied 
in their theory and practice that they have not used and applied 
the available and proved information and facts offered by such a 
closely related science like physiology. Modern physiology has 
given us knowledge about the action of muscles, fatigue of muscles, 
heart strain, and exercise, ductless glands and the effects of their 
secretion on growth, and so on, which are important in designing 
and regulating further developments of physical training programmes 
based on the idea of change to fit new physiological knowledge 
and needs in our field. 

Physical Education and Social and Bcharioural Sciences 

Physical education is essentially physical behaviour in social 
settings like classrooms and play grounds and hence It involves 
certain dimensions of social behaviour which directly or indirectly 
influence the all-round development of a player. Therefore, a 
physical educator has to know the relationship between physical 
activities and social and behavioural sciences. Besides social and 
behavioural theories and processes have their relevance to and 
impact upon physical education. For example, aspects like selec- 
tion of players, emergence of a captain, psychological reactions of 
the winners and losers, type of conditioning that a player gets, 
reactions of the spectators, decisions of the umpire, etc. are the 
important aspects of physical training which can be predicted or 
even controlled to some extent if the physical educator IS aware of 

the social and behavioural factors that operate in a given play 
situation. This helps Che physical educator to handle problem- 
situations psychologically and think about his programme in terms 
of social welfare and their contribution to the behaviour of the 
individuals. The major contribution of social and bcharioural 
sciences seems to be in the professional training programmes for 
physical educators, namely, the B.P.Ed. and the M.P.Ed. courses. 
Many of our professional colleges have included the psychological 
and sociological foundations of phy-sical education in their courses. 

2. Wood, T.D. and Cassidy, R.F. ; Tkf AW Phf steal EJueatUn. The Maemnjan 
Company, New York, 1934, p. 47. 

3. ibid., p. 48. 
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Thus, social and beha\ioural sciences seem to have an important 
place in designing the coursc-structure of physical education. 11 
the physical educator does not know the science of behaviour, tnat 
IS psychology, then it is most unl'kcly that he would succeed in 
brining about the desirable behavioural changes in the players or be 
able to design appropriate programmes. In fact, physical education 
itself is a behavioural scienre, which can for all practical purpose 
be defined as the modification of behaviour of players in a control- 
led environment like a playground through appropriate physical 
activities like games. The selection of physiwl activities depend on 
the developmental stages of children and their characteristics, that 
is why the ‘mini* class needs a diflerent type of play activity or the 
same type of games but «ith play materials of smaller size and 
measurement than their ‘junior’ or ‘senior* counterparts. To shape 
the play behaviour, and to bring abouv desirable changes it is 
necessary for the physical educator to study the science of be- 
haviour to the play situation. 


Psychology 

The natural movement in physical education is founded upon 
a knowledge of various elements in modem psychology like the 
nature of experience, the laws of learning, motivation, needs, indi- 
vidual din*erences, emotions, transfer of training, etc. Physical 
education is fundamentally based on the proposition of knowledge 
of the nature of an individual and his needs. Further, it makes an 
application of such knowledge and aims, methods and theories to 
direct and modify the original tendencies, impulses and ‘raw' 
movement so that the child becomes a more useful person, and 
better fitted for the physical conditions of life. Therefore in a 
natural programme of physical education there are no formal and 
meaningless exercises. The traditional view of physical activities 
and play are substituted with emphasis on sportsmanship and 
other civic and social responses like honesty, fair play, courage, 
loyalty, etc. 

Chapter 14 is exclusively devoted to the discussion of the psy- 
chological element of physical education. 


Sociology 

Sociological studies throw light on human nature and its ex- 
pression in group living. Physical educators need a foundation, 
for ths formulation of physical programmes, not only of oririnal 
nature (biology and physiology, but also of the social and cultural 

forces uhichtnodify physical bchaiioar and of the ways in which 

acted in the past in the sociological history of 


? ofapaological studies to educational needs 
^ training for social participation, for emotiona! expression, 
motise, for character development and for 
sound moral concepts; nnd upon these needs has the natural move- 
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merit programme found its basis. It definitely aims to develop the 
social qualities needed for successful group life. 

In game situations, social responses are learnt and assimilated 
and basic training received in relation to honesty, fair play etc,, the 
rudimentary elements of character training. 

Notable among these programmes/movements are the play- 
ground movement, the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl 
Scouts, the Folk Dance revival, and the camping movement.^ 

Other Disciplines— Geometry and Mathematics 

Physical education or any situation emerges out of the inter- 
action between a play and the player. In the course of this 
interaction certain results emerge; some of which can be measured 
and others only be described. This measurement is in the form of 
scores like running speed, or number of balls basketed, or the 
number of persons made ‘out’ in cricket or kabaddi, or the maxi- 
mum amount of weight in terms of kilos lifted in weight lifting or 
the number of pull-ups made in a given time etc., and these are all 
occasions wherein the physical educator has to depend on the system 
of counting and the units of counting. Otherwise it is impossible to 
evaluate or compare performances. Though this looks like the 
contribution of an elementary mathematical knowledge, the final 
decision of giving away the silver cup is based on the soundness of 
this elementary maths. Similarly, the relative performance of the 
two sides playing a game is also evaluation in terms of the difierenecs 
between the scores of the two teams. 

The second contribution that mathematics or geometry makes 
in the field of physical education is in the matters of fixing the 
standard dimensions for play fields and play materials. For 
example, the basketball court differs from a football field both 
in dimension and shape. In the same way, the court for a ‘mini’ 
or junior is different from that of a senior. Play materials like 
football and volleyball differ not only in sizes but e\en in its make. 
Similarly, tennis rackets are different from badminton rackets. The 
mathematical knowledge helps the physical educator in a third 
way also, i.e., in his coaching work. For example, in the 5,000-mctrc 
item the lines of the track form a concentric oval. This factor 
operates psychologically on the running behariour. Usually the coach 
asks his players not to run side by side because it results in taking 
unnecessary exersions and getting exhausted too early; of course, we 
usually give the advantaee by drawing the staggers but still the fatigu- 
ing effect of running side by side operates as evco' round (-100 mts) 
adds up 4, and on the total it makes a difference of 50 . Hence 
the physical educator should be careful enough in guiding ihc 
students properly in utilising their energies in a scientific way. 

4. Wood,T.D.andCassidy.R.F.:rArAV»/'AlJ^<-e/i^^«^*"'‘^". The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1934, rP- 51-52. 
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3. What are the situations where this particular theory or concept 
is not applicable to physical education? 

4. What are the reasons because of which this particular theory 
or concept is not applicable? 

5. How can we justiFy the inclusion or exclusion of a particular 
theory or concept with regard to physical education? 

6. What are the concepts which belong mostly to physical 
education itself and not very much derived from or based upon 
other disciplines? 

7. What are the concepts, theories or principles which cannot be 
applied directly to physical education as it is and need to be 
reinterpreted and reoriented for physical education? 

8. What are the theories or principles or concepts which need to 
be questioned for inclusion in the curriculum of physical 
education? 

9. What are the theories, concepts or principles which are given in 
one form in other disciplines and some other form in physical 
education? 

10. What are the practical applications of a given physical activity? 

Should scientific congresses be held in connection with Olympic 
games, and should science be represented not only in the form of 
applied science engaged in the care of athletes, but also as an inform- 
ing, reflecting and critical authority? The organising committee 
for the games of the Olympiad* answered this question in the affir- 
mative, and the results have justified this decision. 

Scientific congresses help the discipline to review itself. This 
includes a review of its content, its relationship with other disciplines 
and the areas where inter-disciplinary approach is necessary. 
Review of the content of a discipline helps to build a theory of its 
own, verify its principles and laws and frame its concepts. Besides, 
subjects which are practical in nature include a kind of skill analysis 
so that the academicians can come out with sugeestions regarding 
methodology of inculcating these skills; for example, motor sldlls 
may be learnt by methods other than conditioning. If so, what met- 
hods can Vr’c adopt in our physical education training programmes? 
Thus we must review the discipline in terms of its concepts and skills 
to make physical education a full-fledged discipline distinct from 
other disciplines. 

Relationship of this emerging discipline with other disciplines is 
rather a difficult problem. At the outset we can easily say that physl- 
cal education and anatomy or physiology arc related because our 
profession deals with movement of body parts. Many of the physical 


K-udm. “Whi^Dquoe*’ in Span in t/,a AfoJertt IVarid—Chanees and 
byOmmoGnipcctal, SprinBer-Verhg BerUn, New York, 
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educators know this much but fail to give the specific ways and 
areas m vyhjch physical education and physiology are related. The 
physiological foundations of physical education is not completely 
known to us. Hence any scientific congress helps to sort out the 
differences and relationships between physical education and other 
disciplines and enrich the basic knowledge of the physical educator 


Regarding the need for an inter-disciplinary approach, the 
physical educator needs a comprehensive understanding of various 
disciplines and the inter-relationship, so that he can develop a 
holistic view of the knowledge that he is teaching to his students. 

The Scientific Congress, Munich (20th Olympiad 1972), has made 

the following suggestion: “VVliat is needed is constant contact 
between doctors, pedagogues, physiologists, anthropologists, socio 
legists, specialists in bio-mechanics, and representatives, of other 
scientific disciplines, as well as between all these groups and the 
trainees and teachers. It was intended that the congress, with its 
interdisciplinary approach to questions and themes should stimulate 
and encourage such contact. What must arise from this are dis- 
cussions among specialists beyond the narrow bounds of specialized 
subjects, the formulation and discussion of problems of common 
interest by various specialized disciplines, formal and informal 
organizational and worWng arrangements, and the development of 
an appropriate inter-disciplinary machinery and consciousness.”* 


Summary 

Professionalisation is the natural outcome of a lively phenome- 
non like physical education which deals with entire life. But being 
professional means not mere privileges and recognition but more of 
role and responsibilities. If a person wants to do justice to his pro- 
fession and to his professional membership then he has to develop 
certain mental altitudes and skills, undergo a few untold stress and 
sacrifices. This is more so for physical educator who advocates 
the concept of sportsmanship. In this chapter, the theme is pro- 
fessional ethics and the points discussed are ; code of behaviour, 
philosophy of the profession, professional attitude, professional 
commitment, and job satisfaction. These factors arc discussed 
keeping in mind both the present day trends and factors associated 
with inculcating or inhibiting the attributor in physical educator. 
It is attempted to bring home the point that professional ethics 
should be self initiated rather than laid down by an external autho- 
rity. Besides the need for internalising professional ethics in the 
personal interest and for self-development is emphasized. The 
secrets of successful professional achievement is not a mysterious 
phenomena but within the reach of any member of the profession 
and hence the success or failure of professionalisation Is in the 
hands of the physical education teacher himself. Thus the focus 


6 Ommo Grupc rt af. (cd,.): Spor,, to /to mJ rnKmi, 

Springer-Vcrlag. Berlin. New Verk. 1979. p. XIII. 
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of this chapter is the professional transformation of a person from 

the post of physical education to the profession of physical educa- 
tion. And there are steps to talte to achio’c this goal. 
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Chapter 3 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

* The Academic ProIessioD. 

* Aspects of Professional Ethics. 

* Professionalization of Physical Educators. 


TEACHERS : WHAT DOES YOUR PROFESSION 
OFFER YOU ? 

* An opportunity to guide and shape young people’s (nes. 

* Membership in one of the important professions to develop 
the nation- 

* The company of young people which makes yon feel young. 

* Opportunity to associate yourself with intellectuals and social 
reformers. 

* Opportunity for self-gronth and self-improement. 

* Monetary benefits like salaries, pension, medical care. 

* A noble place in the hearts of your grateful stuienis. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The Acafleraic Profession 

According to Schicn,' the academic profession involves a full-time 
occupationj a sense of caliing, a long period of education, specia- 
lized knowledge, service orientation toward students, strong 
informal criteria for ‘licensing’ via the granting of tenure by col- 
leagues, assumed ethical standards, autonomy, review only by 
colleagues, specific expertise rather than general wisdom, and lack 
of selC-advettisement. The term ‘profession’ is ambiguous, however, 
in that it involves several roles within a role and a nebulous client 
concept. 

In his role as teacher the professor has a mission iteaching) but 

he has neither professional training as a teacher nor a well-defined 
client. In one sense the student is his client, but he often deals with 
students as a general client category, not as individuals with, parti- 
cular problems. Yet much of what the teacher decides to do vis-a- 
vis his students is predicted upon the assumption that it is his job 
to fulfil society's needs for a responsible, useful and well-educated 
citixen, hence, in the second sense, society is the real client. Many 
teachers try to inspire and encourage students about their particular 
discipline and select material on the basis of what they feel the 
student should know if he is to pursue that discipline; in this case 
teachers are trying to meet the needs of the discipline or field as 
the real client. The field of teaching does not have clear norms as 
to which of these clients is to be served or what moral standards 
and norms to be adopted. 


Defining a Profession 

_ The concept of the professional cannot be easily defined by any 
single entenon.^ Schein® has given a list of the following criteria 
trom an analysis of the writings of a number of sociologists^ who 


'■ McGraw-Hill 

2. IbU., pp. 8-9. 

’■ Hess' 1963?G!!b''ffi a',; * Scott. 1962; Barber, 1963; 

l96T.Partooe, 1962; Oro... 1969; 
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have studied the professions intensively during the past several 
decades. 

1. The professional has a full-tinie occupation. 

2. The professional has a strong motivation as a basis for choice. 

3. He possesses a specialised body of knowledge and skiJJs acquir- 
ed during a prolonged period of education and training. 

4. He makes decisions in terms of general principles, theories or 
propositions (by Universalistic standards in terms of Parson’s 
(1959) Pattern variables. 

5. He has service orientation. 

6. His services to the client is based on the objective needs of the 
client. The professional relationship rests on mutual trust bet- 
ween the professional and the client 

7. The professional demands autonomy of judgement of his own 
performance. 

8. Professionals form professional associations which define 
criteria of administration, educational standards, licensing or 
other formal entry examinations, career lines within the profes- 
sion, and areas of jurisdiction for the profession. 

9. Their knowledge is assumed to be specific. 

10. They are not allowed to advertise or to seek clients. 

Professional Ethics of Physical Edacators 

So far physical educators have had limited areas of operation, 
roles and responsibilities but with the present attempts to enhance 
their status their responsibilities have become manifold. A con- 
structive professional ethics helps them to successfully accept this 
responsibility. Professional ethics makes them accept their roles 

with seriousness. Besides, it helps them achieve a common frame of • 
reference so that exchange of ideas become easier and functional. 

The concept of professional ethics is not unique to the field of 
physical education. Professions like medicine and law have well 
laid down professional ethics which boost the morale of the profes- 
sional and improves his image by positive lines of action. For 
example, a doctor feels that it is his responsibility to save the life 
of even a dead enemy. Similarly, in the eyes of lawyers justice ts 
greater than blood relationship; in the same way professional ethics 
of physical education helps to glorify the virtues of this noble pro- 
fession. Professional ethics is like a catalyst it inspires the physical 
educator and directs his professional activities. Rjgbt from the 
beginning, there were discussions and exchange of ideas among^ 
physical cducat rs about this aspect and there is no disagreement as 
to the need and significance of professional ethics for physical 
educators. 
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Professional ethics 15 nothing but a set of rules and regulation 
related to the code of conduct and ethical behaviour of a proies- 
sional. It signifies the do’s and don’ts of a profession and the position 
of an individual in the moral matrix of social behaviour. It implies 
that personal benefits are not the motto of life and service is the 
highest objective of a profession. Hence the professional code of 
conduct may demand sacrifices and may throw burdens \vhi<m are 
to be shouldered at the cost of personal benefit but such an 
involvement and commitment helps the profession to grow to its 
natural heights of glory. These codes and etWes are not meant 
for being thrust upon an individual but an individual is to be ready 
to accept them voluntarily and willingly, with an open heart and 
conscious mind. Codes of a profession is a system of intrinsic 
discipline. 

Professional ethics includes the relative importance of the 
person and the institution in their professional interactions and the 
methods by which one could give both the institution and person 
some protection. In this sense professional ethics becomes an 
important component of any profession and it should be given due 
weightage in the organisation and administration of an institute. 
The fundamental contribution of professional ethics is that it 
demarcates the things to be done and things to be avoided in a pro- 
fession so that it helps to avoid areas of conflict and makes the 
physical educator aware of the expected modes of behasiour and 
standards or norms of a profession. Such a specification is neces- 
sary in view of the chan^ng roles and complex professional atmo- 
sphere. The only thing is that a professional should be aware of 
the professional ethics, appreciate their value and welcome it It 
should become a source of inspiration and an opportunity for the 
physical educator to make his maximum contribution and justify 
his existence. 


Some Aspects of Professional niiics 

Certain professions have well laid down professional ethics 

and codes of conduct as already mentioned whereas in some pro- 
fcssions they arc taken for granted. It is true that professional 
eUues need not ^ nstd and stria but they should be functional and 
operational. There is no use of professional ethics thorouchly 
d^umented but never follou-ed in practice. That is profcssiWl 
rthjcs deserves not lip sympathy but internalization. This is pos- 
otriain working conditions arc created and certain 
pmiicycs arc given along with duties and responsibilities. Working 
ptrtdages arc necessary to motivate the physical 
educator, and duties and responsibilities are necessary to snecifv 
rMieipation. The real strength of anT profesion iS 
s'ot. prr^uaiMly but, perhaps more so in its ethical beha- 

not nroe^nrih- sSwe“'’s''’'' ««“' bcliaviour, tirough 

V S' ; u runaion and has a long-range 

neips tiie phyrcal educator to become a model so that the students 
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take pride in imitating hint. In this respect also a person, with high 
professional ethics helps to shape the personality of his students in a 
constructive manner, especially during the flexible stages of 
development. 

The most important function of physical education is to provide 
the necessary physical environment which facilitates the all-round 
development of the individual and makes him a good citizen in the 
true sense of the phrase. The means of such total development 
may be through the media of sports and the place of operation is 
not restricted to the boundaries of playground. In this process of 
physical development, a set of variables operate, some of which 
relate to the personal views and opinions of both the student and 
physical educator. The physical educator should know how to 
tackle a problem situation, how to make decisions and how to 
implement them without going against bis professional ethics. The 
right judgement and right of judgement are the two sides of profes- 
sional ethics wherein the morality and morale of the teacher take 
their roots and result in the fruits of the profession. The physical 
educator should know where to draw the golden line and where to 
apply the golden rule. 

The fundamental disadvantage of not following the profes- 
sional ethics is tliat though it has the initial advantages of satisfying 
the ego of the teacher and provides him some personal benefits, in 
the long run it leads to the disorganisation of his own personality 
because of continuous development of complexes in him and finally 
his behaviour cannot be justified either by himself or by the obser- 
vers. lack of professional ethics builds up the habit of inconsis- 
tent behaviour and his role as an umpire will be suspect. Such a 
professional though succeed in pleasing certain individuals, 
becomes a scape goat of their comments throughout his career. 


CRITERIA OF A PROFESSION 

— Scientific Basis. 

— Extended period of preparation, 

— Specialized skills. 

— Service molite. 

Body of literature and scholarly achievements. 

— Code of ethics. 

— Professional associations. 

— Accredition. 

— Certificate of license. 

barrow, h.m. 

r,omMmat:dli:sMoien,em: l’rmt!pla<iJU’ Physlcd Edmiont, Lea 
and Febiger, Philadelphia, 1972, p. 90. 
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Professional ethics also includes the philosophy of physical edu- 
cator. Philosophy means thinking, thinking with a human touch and 
with moral implications. Any profession including that of physi- 
cal location has its own philosophy which supplies the aims and 
objectives and provides the flesh and blood of the profession. In 
fact the explosion.of knowledge is the contribution of the philoso- 
phers and any academic discipline has a string of philosophers 
seiAnng its purposes. Even in the modern society every academic 
discipline is the outgrowth of philosophical foundations and the 
superstructure is drawn out of other foundations like psychology, 
sociology, technology and so on. But philosophy has no meaning 
if it does not inspire the professional to put his philosophy into 
practice. The primary cause for the low prestige and image that any 
profession gels is either the absence of a strong philosophy behind 
the profession or the failure to put the philosophy into practice. 
The philosophy of a profession should be functional, useful and 
clearly known to the people concerned. 


A professional philosophy becomes functional when it inspires 
the professional and makes him to act. His philosophy should be 
reflected in his thinking, speaking and acting. These are the 
three raspeaivc faculties namely the mind, the vocal system and 
the psychomotor system involved in his behaviour. Hence post- 
five thinking, positive speaking and posithe tiohtg zre the Indicators 
of sound philosophy. The Indian philosophers called this Trika- 
vans that is manas, (mind) vak (speech) and karma (activity). 
Inconsistencies and imbalances in any of these three systems reflect 
the absence of a sound philosophy of the profession. Hence the 
professional training of physical educators should include the philo- 
sophy of the profession along with the professional ethics. Other- 
wise, the training becomes not merely incomplete but amounts to 
almost no training at all. This is because even an expert who 
docs not know the philosophy and ethics of his profession is not 
the right person to look after the affairs of teaching his students. 


Professional ethics also includes the attitudes of the person 
towards the profession, that is, the value that he gives to his profes- 
sion (positive or negative), and the way he looks at his profession. 
In fact, attitudes arc the drive and source for any behaviour and a 
positive professional attitude results in a positive behaviour. . The 
role of attitudes is vct)' significant especially in sodal beha^our. 
A di^iplinc like physical education is loaded heavily with physical 
acthiiies in a social set up. Sports situations Involve both compe- 
tition and cooperation, winning and loosing, ri«k and safety 
On the one hand it contributes to the health and well-being of aii 
j^ividual and on the other h involves a strong element of risk. 
Thus not only the attitudes of the players but even that of a physical 
educator towards sports arc formed overtly or covertly and 
determine his behaviours and dedsions. Hence the physical educator 
must DC able to ciscnminaic situations on the basis of which he 
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shou^ld form attitudes, and situations on the basis of which he should 
not form attitudes. 

Any profession thus appears to involve a network of attitudes 
also. It is true that in spite of his better judgement a professional 
cannot remain free from attitudes. But it is essential chat we 
^ should be objective in forming attitudes and frank in expressing 
them. An attitude formed on the basis of subjective impressions 
is as dangerous as an attitude not expressed frankly. This is be- 
cause subjective attitudes are highly biased and attitudes not freely 
expressed are highly harmful as a potential source of emotional 
outbreak. These two aspects of attitudes lead to an unhealthy 
philosophy towards the profession and results in unholy motives. 
A professional should strive his best not to be the victim of subjec- 
tive attitudes, judgements and decisions. This can be achieved only 
when an individual is able to estimate the real situations and infer 
or interpret them with an open mind and welcome situations 
irrespective of his likes and dislikes. This docs not mean that a 
professional should take the philosophical extreme of detachment 
but at the same time he should not have any undue attachment or 
leaning towards a few individuals or situations. Such a balanced 
mind is the prerequisite for a sound philosophy and positive ethics 
towards a profession. 

A successful professional should also need commitment in his 
profession. Commitment includes strong involvement and active 
participation so that a person identifies himself with his profession. 

A committed physical educator is an asset to his discipline and is 
one on whom responsibilities can be delegated with trust and confi- 
dence. A committed professional has the potentialities to contribute 
to bis field and bring forth a significant turnout. The achievement 
of any academic discipline is due to the committed individuals that 
the discipline acquires. Some times commitment necessarily involves 
personal disadvantages and even risks but the professionals should 
be willing to undergo such risks and face problems for the develop- 
ment of the profession. In other words a committed professional 
gives weightage to the profession and not his personal or individual 
benefits. Commitment has its own dividends in the form of job satis- 
faction and professional growth. An outsider may not be aware of 
the hurdles that a professional has to face in handling situations 
with a committed effort but committed service to a profession does 
not go unrecognised. The recognition may not be immediate, but 
may come after sometime ; the recognition may not be universal 
and total but important persons in the field do recognise a commit- 
ted worker. The reward may not be monetary or materialistic 
but significant only socially or psychologically. 
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A TliACHER HAS TO BE 

T : Tactful 
E : Efficient 
A : AfTeclionate 
C : Curious 
H : Healthy, Humorous 
E : Enthusiastic 
R : Responsible 


Comiritment results in job satisfaction. A committed individual 
returns borne in the evening with a feeling of deep satisfaction. ^ He 
ioobs into the profession with a pleasant mind and considers it as 
a source of professional enlightenment. In this, he is his own judge 
and he competes with himself in achieving the goals. This kind of 
self enjoyment in his profession is a difficult experience but it is 
worth trying. It is true that job satisfaction is a personal and hence 
subjective phenomenon but it is a trainable trait and hence our pro- 
fessional training programme should inculcate a motivation to derive 
job satisfaction from the work. There are no hard and fast rules 
as to the methods of deriving job satisfaction but a (>cTson who does 
not view his job as a stop-gap arrangement or pastime can derive 
job satisfaction in his work. 

From the above it is seen that professional ethics include various 
interesting dimensions Jjice code of conduct, philosophy of the pro- 
fession, dignity of work, attitudes, commitment, job satisfaction 
and so on. Professional ethics is not a materialistic or physical 
thing but a psychologi«il state of mind derived out of a voluntary 
exposure towards a profession. Likes and dislikes, personal attach- 
ments and biased opinions have no place in a profession and a 
person should consider his profession as a noble one and give it his 
due regard and respect. 

The major problem that wc ate facing today in most of the 
professions is that a person enters a profession accidentally due to 
circumstances and not willingly nor with interest; that is professions 
arc just accepted and not chosen. As the job market is becoming 
worse, the entries are mostly misfits. Besides, many people consider 
ajobasa stop-gap arrangement and as a temporary shelter before 
moving to a better job. Such a situation generates wavering minds 
and indifference towards the job. The consequences are obvious. 
The individual enters, remains and leaves the job as an individual 
and not as a professional. Whatever little attachment he forms 
\silh ms profession is just like a temporary magnetism that an iron 
rod gets by induction. Such a phenomenon is not to be encouraged 
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Professional ethics also includes the philosophy of physical edu- 
cator. Philosophy means thinking, thinking with a human touch and 
with moral implications. Any profession including that of physi- 
cal education has its own philosophy which supplies the aims and 
objectives and provides the flesh and blood of the profession. In 
fact the explosion.of knowledge is the contribution of the philoso- 
phers and any academic discipline has a string of philosophers 
serving its purposes. Even in the modern society every academic 
discipline is the outgrowth of philosophical foundations and the 
superstructure is drawn out of other foundations like psychology, 
sociology, technology and soon. But philosophy has no meaning 
if it does not inspire the professional to put his philosophy into 
practice. The priinaty cause for the low prestige and image that any 
profession gets is either the absence of a strong philosophy behind 
the profession or the failure to put the philosophy into practice. 
The philosophy of a profession should be functional, useful and 
clearly known to the people concerned. 

A professional philosophy becomes functional when it inspires 
the professional and makes him to act. His philosophy should be 
reflected in his thinking, speaking and acting. These arc the 
three raspective faculties namely the mind, the vocal system and 
the psychomotor system involved in his behaviour. Hence posi- 
tive thinkings positive speakmgzxv^ positive doing ztt indicators 
of sound philosophy. The Indian philosopbeis called this Trika- 
rans that is manas, (mind) vak (speech) and karma (activity). 
Inconsistencies and imbalances in any of these three systems reflect 
the absence of a sound philosophy of the profession. Hence the 
professional training of physical educators should include the philo- 
sophy of the profession along with the professional ethics. Other- 
wise, the training becomes not merely incomplete but amounts to 
almost no training at all. This is because even an expert who 
does not know the philosophy and ethics of his profession is not 
the right person to look after the affairs of leaching Ws students. 

Professional ethics also includes the attitudes of the person 
towards the profession, that is, the value that he gives to his profes- 
sion (positive or negative), and the %vay he looks at his profession. 
In fact, attitudes arc the drive and source for any behaviour and a 
positive professional attitude results in a positive behaviour. . The 
role of attitudes is very sigmficant especially in social behaviour. 
A discipline like physical education is loaded heavily with physical 
activities in a social set up. Sports situations involve both compe- 
tition and cooperation, winning and loosing, risk and safety. 

On the one hand it contributes to the health and well-being of an 
individual and on the other h involves a strong element of risk. 
Thus not only the attitudes of the players but even that of a physical 
educator towards sports arc formed overtly or covertly and 
determine hts behaviours and decisions. Hence the physical educator 
must be able to discriminate situations on the basis of which he 
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should form attitudes, and situations on the basis of which he should 
not form attitudes. 

Any ^ profession thus appears to involve a network of attitudes 
also. It is true that in spite of his better judgement a professional 
cannot remain free from attitudes. But it is essential that we 
^ should be objective in forming attitudes and frank in expressing 
them. An attitude formed on the basis of subjective impressions 
is as dangerous as an attitude not expressed frankly. This is be- 
cause subjective attitudes are highly biased and attitudes not freely 
expressed are highly harmful as a potential source of emotional 
outbreak. These two aspects of attitudes lead to an unhealthy 
philosophy towards the profession and results in unholy motives. 
A professional should strive his best not to be the victim of subjec- 
tive attitudes, judgements and decisions. This can be achieved only 
when an individual is able to estimate the real situations and infer 
or interpret them with an open mind and welcome situations 
irrespective of his likes and dislikes. This does not mean that a 
professional should take the philosophical extreme of detachment 
but at the same time he should not have any undue attachment or 
leaning towards a few individuals or situations. Such a balanced 
mind is the prerequisite for a sound philosophy and positive ethics 
towards a profession. 

A successful professional should also need commitment in his 
profession. Commitment includes strong involvement and active 
participation so that a person identifies himself with his profession. 

A committed physical educator is an asset to his discipline and is 
one on whom responsibilities can be delegated with trust and conB- 
dencc. A committed professional has the potentialities to contribute 
to his field and bring forth a significant turnout. The achievement 
of any academic discipline is due to the committed, individuals that 
the discipline acquires. Some tiroes commitment necessarily involves 
personal disadvantages and even risks but the professionals should 
be willing to undergo such risks and face problems for the develop- 
ment of the profession. In other words a committed professional 
gives weightage to the profession and not his personal or individual 
benefits. Commitment has its own dividends in the form of job satis- 
faction and professional growth. An outsider may not be aware of 
the hurdles that a professional has to face in handling situations 
with a committed effort but committed service to a profession does 
not go unrecognised. The recognition may not be immediate, but 
may come after sometime ; the recognition may not be universal 
and total but important persons in the field do recognise a commit- 
ted worker. The reward may not be monetary or materialistic 
but significant only socially or psychologically. 
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A TEACHER HAS TO UE 

T : Tactful 
E : Efficient 
A : Affectionate 
C Cunous 
H : Healthy, Humorous 
E : Enthusiastic 
R : Responsible 


Comiritment results m iob satisfaction. A committed individual 
returns home in the evening wiUi a feeling of deep satisfaction. He 
looks into the profession with a pleasant mind and considers it as 
a source of professional enlightenment. In this, he is his own pudge 
and he competes with himself in achieving the goals. This kind of 
self enjoyment in his profession is a difficult experience but it is 
worth trying. U is true that job satisfaction is a personal and hence 
subjective phenomenon but it is a trainable trail and hence our pro- 
fessional training programme should inculcate a motivation to derive 
job satisfaction from the work. There are no hard and fast rules 
as to the methods of deriving job satisfaction but a person who does 
not view his job as a stop-gap arrangement or pastime can derive 
job satisfaction in his work. 

From the above it is seen that professioiul ethics include various 
interesting dimensions like code of conduct, philosophy of the pro- 
fession, dignity of work, altitudes, commitment, job satisfaction 
and so on. Professional ethics is not a materialistic or physical 
thing but a psychological state of mind derived out of a voluntary 
exposure towards a profession. Likes and dislikes, personal attach- 
ments and biased opinions have noplace in a profession and a 
person should consider his profession as a noble one and give it his 
due regard and respect. 

The major problem that we are facing today in most of the 
professions is that a person enters a profession accidentally due to 
circumstances and not willingly nor with interest; that is professions 
arc just accepted and not chosen. As the job market is becoming 
worse, the entries are mostly misfits. Besides, many people consider 
a job as a stop-gap arrangement and as a temporary shelter before 
moving to a better job. Such a situation generates wavering minds 
and indifference towards the job. The consequences are obvious. 
The individual enters, remains and leaves the job as an individual 
and not as a professional. Whatever little attachment he forms 
With his profession is just like a temporary magnetism that an iron 
rod gets by induction. Such a phenomenon is not to be encouraged 
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because it does’nt help a profession to grow and only results in 
superncial expansion than the true qualitative improvement of dis- 
cipline, The precondition for any professional growth is thus the 
number of committed professionals who can shoulder the responsi- 
b/hhes wllingly. IC is true that a person has the freedom to change 
hjs profession but it is also true that a person has to fulfil his duties 
and obligations to his profession, one of which is to become a per- 
manent professional rather than a ‘pastime employee’. 

The present trend, as already been said is to consider a job as 
merely a post and not as a profession. When a job becomes a post, 
an individual gives importance to the monetary returns and persona] 
benefits. When it becomes a profession, the professional has 
higher and noble aims like morale, commitment, philosophy, attitu- 
des, job satisfaction, and values. The course of history tells us 
that no profession has become a full-fledged one overnight. It has 
been due to the pains that responsible individuals have taken in 
getting recognition and status to the profession at the cost of their 
personal benefits. It should be recognised that a new profession 
like physical education which is struggling hard to become an inde- 
pendent discipline needs strong men who can support it in this tug 
of war. This is going to be an exciting but difficult game and the 
participants should be aware of the conditions and ^ ready to exi- 
hibit strength, stamina, flexibility, agility, endurance, speed and 
power. It needs courage with sportive spirit, a readiness to face 
any eventuality with a smile and face the temporary defeats in the 
‘first innings'. 

Our physical educators so often remark that it is not the win- 
ning or losing that counts but the way in which the game is played. 
This is true to any professional himself. It is not the monetary 
gain that matters in the profession but the way in which he serves 
the profession. This awareness helps an individual to become a 
committed professional and not to remain as a temporary em- 
' ployee. The fundamental task thus is to aim at the growth of the 
discipline rather than personal growth in the materialistic sense. 

The professional ethics of physical educators are the funda- 
mental principles of right study, right thinkmg and right action. It is 
an interpretation of right interaction betvseen the physical education 
teachers and players and between the teachers, administrators and 
the public. These principles must be recognised so that the relation- 
ships which are peculiar to physical education may be identified 
and carried on satisfactorily. As has already been said, professional 
ethics prepares the stage for the action and dialogue betn’een 
various parties involved. Awareness of ethics thus becomes a part 
of the profession itself and ignorance of professional ethics can not 
be treated as an excuse of professional failure. 

Professional ethics are not imposed by any outside authority 
but emerge as a result of the experiences and combined opinions of 
physical education teachers of various backgrounds. There is no 
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organised provision for enforcing the observance of professional 
ethics strictly, and naturally no pressure or physical punishment for 
ignoring ethics. But the soda] pressures from the professional group 
itself and elimination or withholding membership in professional 
associations etc. are the usual social penalties for violating profes- 
-sional ethics. The principles expected of professionals must be 
applicable in the daily lives of a large majority of the teachers so 
that behavioural standards can be fixed and transformed into codes 
of ethics. Otherwise in the overenthusiasm of making an ideal pro- 
fession we may end up with standards of conduct which are highly 
■ theoretical and philosophical and not practicable. 

The code of professional ethics is applicable to teachers of 
physical education as to teachers of other academic subjects. It is 
natural for us to expect physical education teachers to be more 
punctilious in the observance of professional ethics than others 
because of the claims that they make for physical education in 
regard to the training of fair play, good sportsmanship, cooperation, 
regard for rules of the game, fellowship etc. In general, teachers 
engaged in physical education should not accept gifts from any 
teams or from any dealers of sports goods. The biblical admoni- 
tion of Moses “A gift doth blind the eyes of the wise and prevent 
the words of the righteous” is true. 

J.R. Sharman gives some clues on secrets of successful teaching 
in physical education. He says, “Superior teaching ability and ex- 
cellent moral character are two of the most important characteristics 
of successful teachers of physical education. The lack of these traits 
and the unwillingness to cooperate with the policies of the school 
administration have been listed as the three most important reasons 
why teachers of physical education fail. It is also important that 
teachers make every reasonable effort to cultivate goodwill on the 
part of the school patrons. Maintaining continuous professional 
growth is essential if a teacher hopes to render the most effective 
service and advance professionally*.” 

One of- the important aspeeb of professional success is the 
choice of' school made by the physical educator. This choice 
decides the type of physical work and the freedom that a person has 
in his work. It also shapes the very personality of the teacher. 
According to Wayman, “The wise applicant will choose the school 
whose aims are educational, not commercial, the school which 
stresses personality, character and health in its curriculum as well as 
skill and achievement; the school which stresses professional ininded- 
ness, high ideals and principles, which is interested in quality 
of production, not quantity.”* 

The physical education teacher should believe that his work 

4. Sharman, J.R.: Introduction to physkal eduauion, A.S. Bames aod Coatpioy, 
Inc., New York, 1934, p. 309. 

5. Wayman, A.R. : Education through Physical Eduealion, Lea & Febificr, 
Philadelphia, 1934, p. 42. 
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is sacred. If a person does not have this belief he should not 
continue in the profession. Wayman says; “If you do not, you 
have missed your calling and it were better for the future good of 
our girls and women, for the future generations, that you abandon 
it entirely.”* This feeling or sacredness when associated svith one’s 
profession, makes one more committed and dedicated and hence, 
concentrate well on the job and makes good progress in the profes- 
sion. Otherwise a person becomes a mechanical component of the 
profession and fails to identify himself with the profession. Accord- 
ing to Gerald S. Insley: 

“The teacher is one who through logical analysis is willing to 
borrow from the old, implement the best of the new, and by dili- 
gence and study dedicate himself to the art of teaching. Those who 
are entering the profession of physical education should hold their 
heads high and be proud of what they are. They should never be as- 
hamed of the fact that they do not teach what is commonly called 
an academic subject. What they should concern themselves about 
is whether their particular discipline is so structured as to exert a 
profound effect upon the lives of their students. The value of any 
discipline can only be measured by its impact upon students, not 
upon its recognition as being academic or non-academic. Many 
youngsters have profited from courses in motor activities. Their 
lifestyles have been completely altered by their exposure to physical 
education and athletics and they may well look upon these experi- 
ences as the most rewarding of their entire school career.”* 

For any jirofcssional, one of the most important requirements 
is to have positive professional image. Such a positive professional 
image does not come by the effort of a single person in the field. It 
is a generalised conception that an outsider has about the profession 
and the people m the profession. Hence every member of physical 
education profession should strive hard to contribute his share of 
poiitise image so that the community entertains good feelings and 
goodwill for the profession. Professional image includes honesty and 
integrity of the faculty member and the type of honours they bring 
to the profession. Professional image is thus a psychological im- 
pression that we create about ourselves and our profession and 
once wc ha\c already created a strong negative image then we can 
never rebuild our image positively. Thus by not following the pto- 
Kvsjonal ethics a teacher harms not only himself and his personal 
image but he harms the entire profession and generates a negative 
image to other members of the profession. 


Profcssionalisaiion of Physical Educators 


Herald M. Barrow talking about profcssionalisation in physical 
cducauon dcscnbcs a number of ways to become professionalized. 


iblJ , p. 44. 
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According to Barrows the following are some of the ways: 

— The extended period of professional training should include 
scholarship and techniques. 

— In the professional training the concept of professionalisation 
must be emphasised and recognised by the trainees. 

— The work outside the classroom should be oriented to gain 
experience in professionaliaag activity like joining professional 
organizations, buiiding of professional libraries, planning and 
taking active part in community projects, intramural and 
recreational programmes, helping the coach in physical acti- 
vities, arranging professional lectures by outsiders etc. 

— Personal study and inquiry with inservice training. 

— -'Undertaking the professional responsibilities. 

Barrow further says that “the greatest contribution that one 
can make as an individual to his profession and the one which alone 
can make one a true professional in a valid sense, is excellence on 
the job for which his speciality qualifies him”.® 

The advantages of professionalisation are many. In the first 
place a professionalised physical education teacher is more adaptive 
because he is able to recognise and meet new problems related to 
physical education and as a result he is in a position to make appro* 
priate alterations and changes in liis programmes. Secondly, a 
professionalized physical education teacher receives access^ to and 
acceptance by other academic disciplines. Thirdly, professionalised 
physical educators are able to communicate with teachers from 
other academic disciplines. But at present we often come across 
physical educators who are not able to communicate with any one 
but other physical education teachers only. This limited intellectual 
interaction may be because of language problems and limited acquain- 
tance with topics from other disciplines. Hence in our own interest 
of getting accepted by other professionals from other disciplines, we 
should be professionalised in our discipline. Then we will be 
• accepted as a fellow teacher in the lotaJity of the educational 
structure. 

Thus physical education is a profession and not a trade, be- 
cause tradesmen are interested in selling away their products at 
any cost and do not develop a sense of responsibility to the public 
for his knowledge, skill, or moral values; that is why most of the 
tradesmen usually withhold their services to the public as a group 
over a long period (or blackmarket, hoarding, artificial scarcity etc.) 
if they are not satisfied moneywise. Moicover, the tradesmen may 

8. Barrow, H-M. Man aiid lii$ moiematt t PrmcipUs of his Physical Education, 

Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1973, pp. 90-91, 

9. tbid.,p-91. 

10. ibid., p. 82. 
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not understand the scientific rationale of their practice whereas 
physical educators of the modern days cannot afford to be ignorant 
of the scientific rationale of their work. Further, tradesmen are 
concerned with commodities and materials where as physical edu- 
cators are concerned with human beings and the tradesmen may 
not be aware of the philosophical basis on which their tradc_ is 
based whereas a physical education teacher has to know the philo- 
sophical foundations of his profession. A tradesman, again, entere 
a trade due to financial reasons whereas physical educator enters 
his profession mainly due to interest and a feeling to serve the 
community. Thus the professional physical educator should realise 
that his profession needs a specific type of professional behaviour 
and hence he cannot entertain the idea that he can work like a 
tradesman. In short he should try to combine his specialisation 
and humanitarianism and prove himself to be a successful and 
useful teacher* a friend, philosopher and guide in the true sense. 

Resume 

As is true the case with other disciplines, physical education 
also exhibits two characteristics, namely, the communion of content 
with odier disciplines and its own unique content. And this is 
inevitable for any nascent and emerging discipline; and this is also 
natural because knowledge is holistic and life is total which can- 
not be really divided into truly independent and water-ti^ht com- 
partments. Thus the relationship with other disciplines is neither 
unique to physical education nor its delimitations. In this chapter 
physical education and its relationship with other disciplines like 
biological sciences, social and behavioural sciences, geometry and 
mathematics, anthropometry, engineering and technology are exam- 
ined, though not in detail, but in essence. These disciplines arc 
discussed both in terms of their relationships with physical educa- 
tion and their contributions to physical education. Whenever 
possible hints into the applications of such relationship in the prac- 
tice of physical education arc ^vcn. They arc only suggestive and 
not exclusive. This is followed by certain questions which natur- 
ally arise for any physical educator while comparing his profes- 
sion and discipline with other areas of study so that he can undtr- 
^nd the rcUtivc standing of his disdpline. In the gamut of learn- 
ing. The focus of this chapter of course is the assumption that 
Knowledge js essentially unitary and holistic in nature but for the 
sake of convenience of study we divide into arbitrary areas and 
hence both communion of content and specific content exists. 
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EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION 


Physical Education is the integral part of the total educaiionaf 
process which enhances, and integrates the physical, social, and 
psychological aspects of an individual's life, through directed physi- 
cal activity. As the physical educators work chiefly in educational 
institutions, physical education lies within the immediate outer 
environment of education. But the content of physical education 
has other heritages than purely educational, e.g. medicine is an 
important part of physical education which has helped to give it 
therapeutic value. 

Very often the natural relationship between general education 
and physical education is forgotten with the result that the two exist 
physically together but functionally apart. This has resulted in 
reducing the scope of the school programme in two respects. Firstly, 
the educational function of physical education has been neglected 
and secondly, the physical functions of education are not recogni- 
zed. These two are really complementary to each other and neces- 
sarily they have to function together. This has lead to the em- 
phasis on educational perspective in physical activity. Teachers 
have become conscious that opportunities for and exposure to the 
physical activities should be available to all the pupils. There- 
fore in the classroom instructional periods, physical activities and 
'active methods selectively chosen would permit all to participate 
and grow. 

The ultimate criterion of the propriety of any educational 
programme, method or aim is its relationship to life objectives, situa- 
tions and problems. It means the given aim or programme should 
serve and prove to be compatible with the phi'osophy or ultimate 
goal of the individuals, groups or communities for whom it is for- 
mulated. If students are continuously exposed to a meaningless 
theory or irrelevant activity and skill, then the programme becomes 
an unpopular one. It means it fails to meet the demands of the 
students. Hence physical education has to exist in the educational 
institution with education as the immediate background and life as 
the eventual background. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION— AN INTEGRAL PART OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

^Dcfiniltons ol Ph>&Ical Education 
^Relationship svith Education 
*Somc Problems and Questions 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
TOTAL EDUCATION 

1 * Physical education obiecthes and its mcanlog In total 

education, philosophical and sociological foundations. 

I * Physical education forms, descriptions and functions. 

1 * Physical aod physiological structure and functions of 

I the organism— biological and physical foundations. 

* Body positioning and mechanical principles of movement. 
Physical education and physical activity as an aesthetic 
and creative expression. 

* Motoplcarniog theories of action, nod participation; 
psychological foundations of physical education. 

* Evaluation aod (be therapeutic functions of physical 

1 education. 

* Physical education through physical, but more than 
physical— recreation, health and education. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION~AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF GENRAL EDUCATION 


Physical education endeavours to affect and modify positively the 
development of personality through the medium of physical acti- 
vity. Personality can be enhanced through other academic and 
social media of the school like the curriculum, classroom, peer 
groups, administration and the examination system. In this 
respect physical education is one of the component parts of general 
education and acts as an important sub-system and link. General 
education becomes the mainstream, which provides an orientation, 
perspective, purpose, scope and meaning to the physical activity 
undertaken. 

When we look back we can see a lot of progress has been made 
in the held of physical education and its relationship to general 
education. The programme of physical education which was hitherto 
considered as a frill appendage to the general educational 
programme has become an important part of general education. 
Besides, the relationship of physical education to classroom 
achievement which was once thought to be negligible is being 
supported through research findings. Thirdly, physical education 
teachers who were earlier nominal members of the staff without 
teaching work are now given professional status and in some 
colleges they are on the faculty councils and university committee. 
In short, physical education has become an accepted feature of 
schooling, and an activity with demand in the society. 

At present our country has to rely heavily upon education for 
facing and tackling major problems relating to social, political 
and physical aspects of life including poverty, delinquency, un- 
employment, and threats of war. Hence an academic education 
which ignores the physical dimensions becomes not only futile but 
even dangerous. 

As already mentioned, sport activities physically exist within a 
school organisation and hence they cannot remain isolated from 
the mainstream of general education The shift in the definition of 
education from three ‘R’s (Reading, Writing, Arithmetic) to all- 
round personality development necessitates that physical education 
becomes an integral part of general edtf^qtidH- 
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In order to achieve integration and coordination between 
physical education and general education we have to consider^ the 
following aspects related to athletic associations and administrations: 

(i) what is the role of athletic associations to academic associations 
and vice-versa? (ii) what is the telationship and interaction between 
amateur athletics and professional athletics? (iii) what is the role 
and responsibility of education and administration and how could 
athletics be kept within a proper educational frame of reference? 
(iv) what is the role of the physical education teacher and a coach 
as a member of the academic faculty? 

The above questions cannot be answered completely, but one 
thing is definite, that the gap between physical education and gen- 
eral education is getting reduced to the benefit of both. Schools 
have created and nurtured physical education and hence they can- 
not escape from interacting with it. Recognition of the fact that 
there is a mutual interdependence between them has facilitated the 
integration of the two. 

The success of education depends on the extent to which it 
discriminates knowledge, liberates the mind, improves the skills, • 
promotes free thinking, encourages creative talents, and develops 
positive altitude toward change and order. When the above are 
achieved then our education becomes purposive and meets the 
expectations of the society. 

We have at least four purposes of education related to the 
economic, social, psychological and civic aspects of life. This may 
be spelt out as (a) Economic independence and efficiency (b) Posi- 
tive human relationships (c) Self-realization and (d) Civic 
responsibility. Thus heavy responsibilities rest upon schools 
and their departments of physical education. The education that 
takes place in the classroom, on the playground, or those in the 
out-of-school activities help in accomplishing the above four 
purposes. 

The word ‘physical’ refers to the body characteristics such as 
physical strength, physical development, physical health and physi- 
cal appearance. Thus physical education refers to the process of 
education that g^s on in the school through all activities in the 
development and maintenance of the human body. When an 
individual is playing, swimming or marching, working on parallel 
throwing a ball, education is taking place. But 
whether or not such activities help or inhibit the attainment of 
educational objectives depends upon the leadership which directs 
the action. 


educalion programme children 

develop skills for the worlby use ofliesure lime, undertake activi- 
'» healthy living, develop socially and 
(19181 o’! Education Association 

include of Secondary Education which 

include the following seven objectives; health, command of funda- 
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mental process, worthy home 'P' ,™‘^^‘physiSi™ 

worthy use of liesure time abore?bjecti>es; 

tion plays a very important role ■" “P' ® ( of physical skills, 

benefits like exersises on health, dcvelopmcni y j 
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inducatiiig social education in a competitive or cooperative acti- 
\ily etc. help to develop character and good human relations. 

Bucher defines physical education as “an integral part of the 
total education process ... a field of endeavour that has as its aim 
the development of physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially 
fit citizens through the medium of physical activities that have been 
selected with a view to realize these outcomes.’’^ 

Nash' pointed out that physical education is one phase of the 
total education process and that it utilizes activity drives that are 
inherent m each individual to develop a person organically, neuro* 
muscularly, intellectually, and emotionally. These outcomes are 
realized whenever physical education activities arc conducted 
in such places as the playground, gymnasium and swimming 
pool. 

As an integral part of total educational system physical educa- 
lion has certain important responsibilities to undertake. We have 
to make (i) u complete analysis of the nature of physical growth 
and development; (li) the relationship between perceptual motor 
training (physical) and other aspects of general education (sociali 
intellectual, psychological); (iii) the type of perceptual motor skills 
(activities) most needed in an cncctivc school programme. These 
three responsibilities arc very important because physical activities 
help students to learn about themselves in relation to the physical 
environment. Besides, much of our learning in the cognilivc 
(knowledge) cficctivc (feeling) and psycho-motor (skills) domains 
is directly dependent upon early locomotor and manipulative 
experiences th.'it we receive in the school, at home, and in the 
physical surroundings. Motor patterns developed and improved 
through physical education contribute greatly to the student’s 
success in his physical handling of social, personal and occupation- 
al problem situations, in this respect physical education aims 
not only in leaching physical aciiviiics but in achieving the goals 
of general education through activities. 


Our schools have to make physical education a truly integral 
subject of school curriculum. This requires two conditions to be 
fulfilled: they should meet the various technical requirements of 
physical education and secondly, they should give special impor- 
tance to the subject so as to make it acceptable to the pupil on 
par wiih other school subjects. This can be done only when wc 
luve evolved a sound philosophy and a scientific attitude along 
With humility indicative of to be corrected if necessary, and desire 
to ailjust and adopt our work to suit the needs and interest of the 
students. Besides, to render physical education, to plan, oreanisc. 
conduct and wotL ctfccuvcly, good leadership and wise follower- 
ship arc required. 


The c. V. Mosby Com- 
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DcGnitions of Physical Education 

The main underlying idea is that physical education is educa- 
tion through the physical and of the physical. It means through 
the use of physical activities, physical education aims to ensure the 

whole-hearted participation ofthe child as sum total of his body, 

mind and spirit so that these physical activities become real life 
experiences in educating the child physically, mentally, and 
morally, In this, sportsmanship, obedience, team spirit, coopera- 
tive effort, loyalty and readiness to serve can be acquired through 
the education of the physical. Western experts have defined physi- 
cal education as given below and helped to expand the scope of 
general education to comprise experiences related to the physical 
which are otherwise not available within the four walls of the class- 
room. 


Physhai edacsthn is the sum of those experiences which came 
to the individual through movement,— Delbert Obertuffer 
Physical Education is that field of education which deals with 
big muscle activities and their related responses — /ny B. Nash 
Physical education is the sum of man’s physical activities as 
to kind and conducted as to outcomes.—/. F. IVilHams 
Physical Education is an integral part of the total education 
process and as its aim, the development of physically, 
mentally, emotionally and socially fit citizens through the 
medium of physical activities which have been selected with a 
view to realizing these outcomes’.— Bucher 
Physical education is the Social Process of change in the 
behaviour of the human organizm, originatiog primarily from 
the stimulus of social big muscles play and related activities. 

— C. C. Cowell 

Physical Education is that phase of education which is concern- 
ed first, with the organization and leadership of children in 
big muscle activities to gain the development and adjustment 
inherent in the activities, according to social standards, and 
second, with the leadership of the activities so that the edu- 
cational process may go on without growth handicaps, 

— Clark ly. Hetherington 
Physical education should be defined as that phase of the 
whole process of education which is concerned with vigorous 
muscular activities and related responses and with the modifi- 
cations in the individual resultant from these responses. 

— Nixon and Cozens 


Physical Education is a way of education through motor 
activities and related experiences and its subject matter is pri- 
marily ways of behaving. 

— William H. Kilpatrick 


Physical Education is that part of education which proceeds 
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by means of, or predominantly through physical activity, it is 
not some separate, partially related field. . „ 

Edward F. Voltmer and Arthur A. £ss/ingcr 


Helatiooship \\Uh Education 

The lelationship between physical education and general education 
provides opportunities for exchanging views between physical edu- 
cation teacher and the subject teacher about the abilities, interests, 
limitations and scope of each individual student and his participa- 
tion in the school programme- A good physical education teacher 
thus ascertains how well a participant can perform the necessary 
motor skills before permitting him to lake part in any physical 

activity. In the course of this, the physical education teacher has 

opportunities to talk about scientific information like nutrition, 
health, diseases, physical care and so on. Besides, he has to leach 
correct procedure for safe pariicipaiton. Here the teacher is in- 
volved m other areas of school curriculum like physiology, physics, 
sports medicines and drugs. Further, he has to teach rules of the 
game which involve mathematical concepts like time, counting, 
sequence, measurements, evaluation etc. They also involve 
social concepts like give and take policy, endurance, sportsman- 
ship, obedience, loyalty, cooperation, competition and leader- 
ship. At the end of the game the physical education teacher 
should also train the students in giving commentary and mlerpie- 
tations of sports activity which involve (a) language skills like 
describinj an event and the levels of performance achieved by 
different participants especially when there is a tie and (b) skills of 
judgement free from prejudices. In short, physical education 
cannot remain an isolated activity free from other curricular 
subjects 


But the major problem is *how to make physical education a 
truly essential component of general education’? Now physical 
education is accepted as an essential part of genera! education and 
no educational authority, state or organization questions the justi- 
fication or need for it. But still there is a considerable confusion 
m mterprciing the scope and nature of a physical education pro- 
gramme and Its academic relationship with general education or 
the contributions of general education to physical education. 
Unfortunately, the academically loaded curriculum spares nominal 
time for a regular programme of physical education. Mostly time 
given to physical education in a school goes under the name of 
drill consisting of two or three periods at lower levels but as the 
student mo\es towards higher classes physical education rarely 
finds a place m the time-table probably under the excuse of exami- 
nation preparation. Generally rnost schools treat physical training 
games and after-school games together under the headmu of 
physical education. This may be because often school games 
intcr-cIass matches, micr-school tournaments etc, are done under 

of physical educa- 
tion do not reach all the students or the opportunities are not 
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properly utilized by a large majority of the student community. 
With different emphases given by different schools, a common 
feeling has developed among the school authorities that physical 
education is not so essential a component of schooling and its 
inclusion is a matter of convenience and choice or of tradition. 

The inter-relationship between education and physical educa- 
tion can be viewed from yet another angle. Both the subject 
teacher and physical education teacher deal with the same material, 
namely the student. The unity of organism and the interaction 
between the parts is confirmed in research findings. Any system 
of education which denies this fundamental unity and impedes the 
synthesis of one element with another will harm the student and 
disturb the integration of personality. Already examination loaded 
subjects have done sufficient harm and teachers of non-examina- 
tion subjects like physical education health or recreation who are 
not hampered by rigid syllabus can counteract these forces of frag- 
mentation and disintegration. 

The physical education teacher is an asset to the student 
because of his concern with his pupils' physical health as well as 
their intellects, emotions as well as sociability; development of 
cognitive and recreational abilities thus can become the guiding 
forces and the outcomes. This widens the educative scope of 
physical activity and helps to give a global definition to education 
and educational orientation to physical education. 

The present trend is characterised by the change in the 
definition and role of physical education. Earlier, physical 
education had the exclusive and traditional interest in physique, 
strength and motor skills. Now physical education in schools and 
colleges has rightly identified itself with total general education. 
This has not only enlarged the interests and objectives of physical 
education but even facilitated the shifting of physical education 
purposes and made the proper concern of physical education with 
the stated purposes of total education itself. In this respect the 
physical educators should be ready to take more active 
participation than their predecessors and help the school to achieve 
its purposes. 

It is conceivable there hasn’t been lime or opportunity to 
condition into these seniors (be fact that academic learning is 
considerably aided by the stimulus of physical activity: that 
mental tension and fatigue Is eased by the antidote of physical 
exercise; and that a fit body provides a sound housing for an 
alert, enquiring mind. The ancient Greeks knew it. But does 
our local headmaster? 

HARCOURT ROY 


The purposes 
institutions are 


organisation and programmes of all educational 
also the major concern of physical education 
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because of two reasons. Firstly, physical education is an aspect 
of total education and shares in it the total efiect on the national 
life of any country. Secondly, it has quite properly a strong 
responsibility like any other areas of education to help the schools 
frame the purposes of education, shap« educational programmes 
and also to help determine it in the school organisation and admin- 
istration. This IS possible only when physical education is ready to 
accept its place in the broader network of educational super- 
structure. Physical education has to become the means of 
achieving the educational goals, of course, with the cooperation 
and help of other areas of education. As physical education has 
joined the group of education and has almost become an active 
participant in educational activities it has enlarged its own scope 
of physical interest and also become responsible for the purposes 
to which It is supposed to train students in the methods of 
adjustment; and it should not take a very long period adjusting 
itself m the new group with which it is associated, and should not 
take too long a period to accept its new roles, perspectives and 
responsibilities. 

When this identification of physical education with general 
education becomes a reality and complete, what will be the possible 
after-effects ? This is a pertinent but dilhcult question to answer 
because till now this ideotiffcation is mostly at a verbal level and 
not action level. Our educationists have accepted in principle the 
fact that physical education is an integral part of total general 
education and hence it should identify itself completely with 
general education. But in practice the concepts of Total education’ 
‘integral part’ and ‘identification’ arc not completely realized. 
This is because of the limitations and handicaps on the part of both 
general educators and physical educators. We can achieve 
complete identification in its true sense only when such handicaps 
are identified and removed and a dialogue between general 
educators and physical educators takes place. The present 
conditions seem to be quite conducive for such a dialogue and we 
have to take the best advantages of changing attitudes in the 
educators and administrators. The essential prerequisite for such 
a dialogue, of course, ts a positive self-concept along with mutual 
respect and regard for each other. In the earlier chapter the 
reasons justnymg the academic status for physical education are 
given and the present chapter throws more light on the points to 
show how physical education is an integral part of total general 
education. e b 


The traditional concept of education for its own sake, for 
acadernic purposes and for intellectual enrichment etc., have handi- 
capped and narrowed down the purposes and functions of educa- 

importance of the total 
development of the individual, educators arc trvine to find out 
And" DhSal^^d through which they ca^n achieve this! 

becomes an educational objccuvc anti means to achieve the total 
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Objective Of integrated development 
physical education as some thing to ^ 

vities resulted in pushing the ^ ,ijg joies ascribed to 

away from school; but the recent ch g ohvsical educa- 

the physical educators and the ^ have happily 

tors of their roles in the total '‘•“cational persg.ve nave 

facilitated in bringing them closer to the classroom an p 

them at the centre of the school structure. 

The old concepts of “opiSg^'ramual ^difference 

distinct fields have also “f created biased perceptions and 

and isolation. This ''‘^“■‘"'^hudes and readiness to come 
complexes. With the changed achieve the total 

closer. <he possibiht,es are thaM^ and 

educational objectives more ^ 

with optimum expenditure of energ . f „h..,cal education 

The obvious effects of this 'dent^^rjdjoj’^ ^f jhy^ ^jp^a,ional 
with general and the perspective of physical 

perspective to physical fwo-wa? iiSucnce is 

development to education. . . impacts between the 

because of the exchange of op ,s to understand bow 

parties concerned. What is ^ efficiently we can 

best we can achieve mutual toeht ™ Education as a 

achieve the objectives of general u ^^^ ( ,nW 

dynamic force of “^1 Sst like Health Eduction 

fhffinr^rgiveS 


Physical function of ^ 

1. Physical wcll-heiug (physical fitness). 

2. The athlete force. 

3. The sixe and ia the eatire school. 

4. The -hievemcot of ^ __ 

5. The direction of pbjsica 

Specialization of games. 

Changing nalure of games. 

Research in games. 

Science based 
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relationship with education as a whole and with the other subjects 
or departments represented.”* 

According to Wood and Cassidy, there are certain conditions 
necessary for satisfactory results; it is necessary to have an out-of- 
door programme of natural big brain muscle activities, founded on 
the scientific knowledge of child characteristics and practical needs. 
The physical educator has to correlate these exercises whenever 
possible with other school subjects. The physical work should be 
taught with a definite aim of developing social and moral qualities, 
by providing situations in which the child may be placed in social 
situations with social problems, which facilitate his learning whole- 
some social and ethical responses to such situations. Progress in 
physical education must be away from all formal, artificial kinds 
of movements. A reasonable amount of physical education is 
necessary for every pupil and student in every person, not 
primarily with health objectives only but on the ‘doing* of things 
which have intrinsic objective interest, where performance will 
ensure good health and develop health habits. 

Ilcsumc 

One of the aspects of physical education prone to be missed is 
|ts educational perspective. It is a paradox that though we call 
It phjsical education still we over-emphasise the ‘physical* and 
Ignore the ‘education*. Thus we miss the right perspective. This 
may be because the preconditions of educational perspective of 
ph>sical activities have not been met successfully. As a result, the 
physical educators arc asked to find out methods of bringing educa- 
tional perspectives into physical education so that activity gets the 
correct purpose and correct direction. Jn this chapter the needs 
and advantages of educational perspective in activity are discussed 
and Us imphcalions for play arc examined. It is felt lhai as an 
integral pari of general education, physical education has a major 
role m the all-round dcvciopincni of the child and in moulding his 
personality. The scope and contribution that a physical education 
teacher can make to the well-being of the student is obvious but 
the approaches that he has to undertake in this endeavour arc not 
clear. The relationship between physical education and education 
IS as natural as that of waves and the sea and cannot be missed or 
Ignored so easily. The focus of the chapter thus is the fact that 
we cannot conceive of any kind of physical education without 
educational value. To pul in simple words, physical education 
cannot exist in an educational vacuum. 
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EDUCATIONAt PERSPECTIVES 

*£ducatioDal Aspects of Physical Education. 

*Pre-CondUioQS for Educational Perspectives of Activities. 

^Methods of Briugiog Educational Perspectives into Physical 
Education. 


cardinal principles of education 

1. Health. 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes. 

3. Worthy Home Membership. 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy Use of Leisure. 

7. Ethical Character. 
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The Spartan approach to education was a typical example of the 
physical element in education and the educational perspective in 
activity. There in the public barracks boys were vigorously 
trained through all sort of games, exercises, and drills; they 
also participated in jumping, running, wrestling, throwing and 
quoits. All these military exercises were solely for the purpose of 
developing qualities necessary during war time. 

The role of physical education throughout the period of 
schooling is of real significance in the development of the child 
because of three reasons, (a) physical education tends to require 
deliberation in thoughts and action, (b) physical education directs 
the energies towards the mainstream of general education in order 
to achieve all-round development, (c) physical education demands 
an attitude of disciplined appUcation of rules and regulations. 
The aim of a physical educator, therefore, is to promote his pro- 
grammes in such a way that he will generate a play spirit to 
achieve the educational objectives. 

But the above said can be achieved only when physical 
education programmes jit into the educational perspectives of the 
total system, that is the school. This requires an understanding 
of the values, processes and means by which the education system 
operates and the dynamics of such operation. Although the 
emphasis is usually placed upon the physical aspects of the game 
situation, physical education teachers should not loose sight of the 
educational components that usually accompany the game. The 
major aspects of the game are not only physical but are also 
educational and evaluative. At present, physical education is not 
given an educational orientation as such; this is because of the 
emphasis given to the recreational aspects rather than to the edu- 
cational aspects. The selection of activities and their implementa- 
tion must be based upon sound educational principles. This 
includes the developmental characteristics of studen^, the princi- 
ple of correlation between academic subjects and physical activities 
the principle of student-teacher ratio; physical activities should 
accommodate the educational objectives in the real sense and direct 
the movements of students toward? fulfilling those objectives. 
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Educational Aspects of Physical Education 

In the first place, sports and games are physical acts carried 
within an educational setting. This is because we can never have 
a physical activity taking place in isolation, separated from, the 
educative values. When a student is involved in a physical activity, 
that experience helps him to understand the activity and to repeat 
it or to avoid it in next instances. Any failure in a game usually 
helps the student to study himself and better his performance 
next time. In this way physical activities have educational value 
but such a value should be made obvious instead of assuming it to 
be latent, made systematic instead of keeping it in its crude ^ form, 
and well-planned. This is the self-analysis function of scicnlinc 
physical activity. 

Secondly, wc are concerned with the educational aspects of 
physical education because the playground itself is an open class- 
room and its goal is the total development of the child. As soon 
as the physical education teacher blows his whistle, each team 
develops its own organixation with a network of shorts vocabulary, 
measurements, tools, and so on. These educative relationships 
help to share ^e nature of play interactions, assignments of duties 
and arrangements on the basis of previous performance of the 
students. Ttxey help to determine the quality and extent of phjjsi- 
cal performance. In short, the open classroom directs the activi- 
ties and the activities educate the students. This is the directive 
function. 


Thirdly, the physical education class itself is the counterpart 
of the usual classroom in the sense that students have the 
possibility of compensating their limited educational achievements 
by improving their performance in physical activities or retaining 
the same high positions uniformly in both, i.e., a bright student 
leading the team in the sports also. A physical education class 
is a living educating unit with goals, achievement levels, praise 
and punishment, curriculum, play techniques, technique of coaching, 
leadership opportunities and so on. Such an interaction may 
positively improve the physical purposes or frustrate the purposes 
according to the way they arc organised. This is the development 
generating functions. 


• class is created and popular- 

ised by me school to perform some more educational functions. 
It is an eifectivc tool for the school, designed to achieve education- 
^ goals which the school finds it dilficult to achieve otherwise, 
nie expectations of the school for its teams and sports groups 

help to determine what the teams will be like, what activities thev 


« a forre which profoundly 
DcrfornnnfJ^-c ^hool that creates it. Meritorious sports 
performance is given due wcighlage m matters like admissions and 
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promotions. We have to look at the physical education from the 
educational i^rspectives because it has a direct impact in the 
teaching-learning process and organisational and administrative 
aspects. Such a knowledge is an added asset to the physical 
educationist to decide, plan and implement necessary activities. 
This is the inductive function. 

Pre-Conditions for Educational Perspectives of Physical Acthities 

An educational perspective becomes a pre-condition for 
successful implementation of physical education programme. The 
extent to which such an educational perspective is achieved depends 
on the following three conditions (i) certain physiological and 
biological endowments (ii) the on-going educational mstrtution 
and its activities and (in) an opportunity for the present interac- 
tion with the group and participation in the activities. But these 
three conditions require an ability to correlate education and 
physical education and achieve transfer of learning from one to 
another, which is somewhat difficult to achieve. 

The educational process that takes place in the course jf a 
physical activity is different not only for children in different levels 
and type of schools but also for childrpn in diJTerent selected 
activities. For example, the educational benefits of a football team 
is different from that of basketball. The former demands skills 
and imagination related to horizontal movement of the ball and 
coordination to handle wuh lower limbs whereas the basketball 
demands skills and imagination related to vertical movement of 
the ball and coordination with hands. These m turn demand 
precautions in keeping the appropriate body parts, which is 
nothing but an educational outcome. Besides, the vocabulary 
related to actions, equipment and scoring in these two games are 
different though not conflicting. 


FOCUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

All students (equal opporluoity for all) 

The individual student. 

Activity and participation of student. 

Total development and Integrated development 
Use of the body as a tool of development. 

Physical medium. 

More than play. 

Not win or loss but how you played sportsmanship. 


The physiological and biological endowments is the first condi- 
tion of achieving an educational pers^ctive in 
because the capacity to experience the world through the nve 
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sensations viz., hearing, touching, tasting, seeing and smelling 
along with the verbal capacity depends on the students* biological 
endowments. There is a close correlation between problems 
associated with sense organs in a classroom situation and a play- 
ground situation. A student with problems of hearing cannot 
follow the classroom teaching nor docs he follow instructions in a 
playground. 


But the student needs not only biological endowments but 
other conditions like the educational atmosphere to organise and 
synthesise his playground experience. The physical education 
activities operate not In a vacuum but in an educational back- 
ground. From the very moment of entrance into school, his 
playmates, teachers including the physical education teacher and 
others care for his educational achievements, his educational needs 
taught to think and behave In an educational media, 
inis thinking and behaving depends on the third condition viz., 
e opportunities to interact and derive educational interpretations 
n transter of learning from the play to lesson and lesson to play. 


interactions the student almost becomes his own 
I perceives, mterprcu and assimilates the play world 
fnd nn tS; help him to appraise the thing 

n "modify whatever he 

experiences and m the course of this he either accents the nlav 
group or withdraws from it. In this sense, h^hy^actii^^^^^ 
education further determines the play experien- 
ces that he is going to have on future occasions. 


. 'Through the ages man’s struggle to achieve cxccllcncG in 
motor p.r ormaucc has been vigorous and constant. 

higher, run faster, and demon- 
strate greater strength and skill. He has delighted in nuttinu 

lll« improicmcnl of runS orhimnW Tl, 

sUlls. They also learn 

racy aad precision. Physical ^ ^ ilcmanil great accu- 

e- hoatan Pcrfor^Si^Sl'^rS: 

' C.R. &. SCHim-a a.W. 
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The educational perspective of physical activity goes on enlarg- 
ing as the child grows. In the beginning the educational perspec- 
tive is confined to such measures like action and rest, success and 
failure, the fear of falling, fear of facing the competition and so 
on, whereas at higher levels the educational perspecti\e leads to 
analyzing a physical activity, analyzing a win or defeat, attempting 
to apply classroom learning to play situations and vice versa and 
applying gains of physical education to life situations. 


The child enters the playground with an unique personality, a 
separate individuality which includes his physiological personality 
and academic learning. This academic learning includes the three 
‘Rs’. namely, reading, writing and arithmetic. These three basic 
skills are necessary to achieve minimum level of literacy and 
communication skills. These two aspects, that is, literacy and 
communication are basic in physical activity because any physical 
activity is controlled by written and spoken commands which 
require a minimum level of literacy and communicative skills to 
understand the rules and regulations of the game. 


On the higher levels, the objectives of education become three 
*Hs’ viz., development of head, heart and hands. The develop- 
ment of head means achieving intellectual skills like thinking, 
planning and imagination; the development of heart means achiev- 
ing the social skills like competition, cooperative feelings, emotion- 
al maturity and endurance; the development of hands means achiev- 
ing psychomotor skills and abilities like grip, coordination, 
strength, and so on. In this respect the educational objectives 
and processes have a great impact on physical education because 
physical activities are based on three 'Rs’ but they aim at three 
‘Hs’, Any physical activity can be analysed in terms of intellec- 
tual, social and physical components involved and skills demanded. 
In this respect also a lot of classroom learning becomes relevant to 
the sports and in the playground. 


Educational perspective helps to interpret and understand the 
playground experiences and their outcomes. This is necessary 
because the student’s experiences in physical activities influences 
his classroom learning and vice versa. Thus any feeling of rejec- 
tion and frustration of the student should be perceived in the total 
school environment including the playground and any guidan^ 
and counselling should necessarily extend to the playground. 
Otherwise, the diagnostic measures become incomplete, partial and 
temporary. The problem in the present-day school is that the clas^ 
room teachers do not undertake physical education programmes and 
physical education teachers do not participate in classroom teaching 
and other curricular programmes with the result that wide gap 
exists between classroom and play fields. This defect can be 
nated by including the physical ^ucalion teacher m academic and 
administrative aspects of instruction. 

Giving an educational orientation to physical activity helps to 

provide clarity, continuity and stability to physical activities espe- 
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daily when physical education is integrated with general education: 
without continuity and stability it is very dilTicuU to derive educa- 
tional benefits from physical activities. Further, evaluation of a 
physical education programme is possible when it achieves stability 
along with continuity. In this respect physical education derives its 
purpose and processes from the general school set-up. For 
example, the way of organizing physical activities in a rural 
school are quite dilTerent from those of an urban school not only 
in the type of activity selected but also in the extent of stability 
and continuity that it achieves^ 


Methods of Bringing Educational Perspective into Physical Edu- 
cation 

Educational institutions have miserably failed in organizing a 
sound sports programme. The commercial interest that reaped 
from sports boom have resulted in ignoring the educational values 
of sports activities. Educational perspective must assume a positive 
role in this area just as in other curricular programmes like 
mathematics, history, science or languages. We need a Tdew 
Sports’ and ‘New AihleticsMn our educaiionalinstitulions which 
can be rightly called educational athletics and educational sports as 
contrasted with the routine recreational or pastime forms of 
activities. 


Other areas of school subjects are concerned with having a 
sound educational programme that is based on the developmental 
aspects of growth for guidelines and demand progression and 
sequential development of the content, but in physical education we 
seem to follow an aduU formula which is projected downward upon 
our young children instead of making any developmental progres- 
sive approach. For instance sports experiences from schools to 
colleges do not seem to recognise the sequential development of 
athletic experience and differences in developmental capacities at 
dilTctent age levels. 


The following principles help to make sports more educational 
and bring educational perspective into physical activity: (1) 
Emphasise on the player more than the spectator. The focus of 
thoughts and efforts should be to provide a safer athletic 
expctiEocc ftee from uadcsirabfe pressures, and fdled with educa- 
uoaal values (2) Keep the player on the squad and do not cut him. 
If a body desires to join a particular team and spend the time and* 

energy involved, he should be provided such an opportunity and 
though he Knot highly skilled. Wt is bLuse 
the contributions made by physical education to the less skilled 
students arc greater than and more necessary than such contnbu- 

tucunsthun an end and hence payers should ‘Sect EL^same 
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academic requirements as oiher students. Thus we often have a 
player who is the most valuable in a team and is also a good student 
m the classroom, (v) Provide subjects tutors for those players who 
are poor in their studies; it will be good if the physical education 
teacher himself can tutor such weak students in academic studies 
(6) Give the player more opportunities to select the sport, plan the 
strategy, and do the thinking. This is because the more 
thinking that is done by the players themselves the more educa- 
tioDal the sport becomes. 

(7) Have regular brainstorming sessions. This helps to get the 
intellectual machinery into action and make the players more 
creative in thinking, plan strategies and ideas for over-throwing 
opposition. (8) Have shorter sessions for practice instead of 
longer sessions. This helps the student to have better success in 
studies and less scholastic intelligibility because he does not consider 
physical education as an interference. 

In this way we can provide better educational sports to the 
students. But this also requires improvement in the status of the 
coaches along with appropriate changes in handling the students; 
we should make the coach a recognised member of the faculty and 
let him enjoy all rights and privileges, take an active part in faculty 
meetings and other school activities where educational programmes 
are planned and developed. The coach must assume this respon* 
sibility in seeking that physical activities contribute to educational 
goals. We have to select them on the basis not only of their win/ 
loss records but also on their educational qualifications. This is 
important because they are in the business of education as much 
as the subject teacher and hence they require to have the same 
socio-cultural background and meet the same educational 
standards as other teachers. Educational qualifications, if strictly 
observed for physical educators help (hem not only to achieve an 
educational orientation, but develops in them a feeling of equality 
and self-respect. 

Thus educational perspective acts as a source of inspiration to 
physical activities and provides physical facilities, psichological 
setting, total educational objectives and expects a level of ph>sical 
development and levels of aspiration and achievement in the 
students. It also helps to integrate physical education with general 
education so that a holistic approach can be adopted in the pro* 
cess of schooling. In short, physical education is an integral part 
of general education and helps the school to achieve its objcciue 
of balanced development and allround growth. 

Franklin Parker^ starts with a big question: Why docs man 
play and engage in sport and dignify bis theory and praciirc as 
physical education? He tries to answer this in terms of dilfcrcnl 

1. Parker, F., 'Sport, Play aiiil pbjsicaJ education in culture perspective m 
Charles A. Bucher. Vimeftsians of Pii}ucal EJucaiioa. TIicCV. Mojby 
Company. Saial Louis p* 39. 
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CURRICULUM PROGRESS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Ibcories based on ShiHcr’s acslhclic theory of play and other 
theories and finally cotocs to the conclusion that different aspects 
like recapitulation, 'wiil to power, catharsvs and aesthetics operate 
and make the person play. In fact, he reduces c\ery theory to 
one theme and says that “Man moses because he has to move 
like the amoeba, to find the best conditions for life. He must 
move efficiently for survwal.”* He further concludes with a 
positive and encouraging tone and says “More than other 
teachers, you touch a deep well of interest. This tap root is here, 
rich and vibrant, awaiting only your nourishing direction®”. 

The major question is whether the schools and physical educa- 
tion arc ready to olTcr the educational perspective to our activities. 
This can be answered when wc understand the functions of the 
school and the functions of the playground and the relationsWp 
between the school and the playground. 

‘■\Vc may sum up the function of the school as being able (i) 
to provide the kind of environment which is best suited to 


1 tbiJ. p. 4i 
3. Ibid. 
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individual and social development (ii) to stimulate and guide 
healthy growth m this environment (iii) to enable children to 
acquire the habits, skills, knowledge, interests and attitudes of 
mind which they will need for living a full and useful life*.” 

In the light of the above statemenu regarding the functions of 
the school we should ask ourselves whether the above funcUons 
can be achieved completely niihin the four walls of the classroom 
without taking the aid of physical activities and the playground. 
Can we afford to ignore the playground and still help the students 
acquire skills, habits, attitudes and kno\v ledge useful for a fuller 
life? The answer is an immediate ‘No’. In fact the classroom 
offers only a setting for development and the development takes 
pla<» mostly outside the classroom because the student spends a 
relatively shorter period in the classroom and a longer period in 
the outside open environment. 

This reflects the need for an educational perspective in any 
action and a practical orientation in any education. Now it is 
easier for us to understand the functions of the playground and 
the position that physical education occupies in the system of 
general education. In his discussions about the contributions of 
physical education, Williams mentions four possible developments 
that lead to the contribution of physical education. They are (1) 
development of organic systems (2) development of neuromuscular 
skills (3) development of interest in play and recreation and (4) 
development of standard ways of behaviour.^ 

The relationship between physical education and other aspects 
of schooling are quite obvious and need no emphasis. William 
defines physical education in the following way: “Physical educa- 
tion is the sum of man’s physical activities selected as to kind, 
and conducted as to ovtcome;s."* The definition lakes into account 
the fact that a selection of activities must be made and that out- 
comes are important. And the phrase “conducted as to outcomes”, 
means of course, that the outcomes needed by a nation will be 
sought. There will, therefore, be emphasized phjsioIogiMl results, 
growth and developmental outcomes, neuromuscular skills, inter- 
ests, attitudes and habits. Habits and attitudes of healthy living 
and interest in wholesome recreation are the concern and responsi- 
bility not only of health education and recreation but of physical 
education as well; physical education has a unique opportunity to 
contribute in its training and conditioning routines, in its athleUc 
ideals, and in its functional leisure time skills. It must be 


A. Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers otE&aaxxoa.toado-a) ^ 15 

in W.M. Rjbum. The Prireiples ef Teaching, OHord UflOcnity Press, 

5. J.F. The Principles physical Education, VV. B. S.iundcn Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1966, p. 38 

6. ibid., pp, 13-14 
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recognised that children get a majority of physical education in 
various motor activities, out of school activities and outside the 
school. 

Just as waves and the sea are related, so arc physical education 
and education related, one inseparable from the other. This may 
sound like a literary exercise but the two are so intermixed that 
we cannot clearly say to what extent an aspect of learning is 
academic and non-physical. Similarly we cannot say where the 
academic aspect ends and the physical aspect starts. Educational 
orientation should be given to the physical educator right from the 
beginning so that he can sec a meaning and a purpose in every 
physical activity and a continuity in hts work. This needs a clarity 
of thinking, planning and implementing. 

Clarity must characterire theoretical approaches in physical 
education. Although physical education was practised in educa- 
tional institutions quite for sometime, each generation of the 
students and society is asked to defend the inclusion of physical 
education in the school and define clearly its roles. It is a pre- 
requisite that the physical educator understands the need and scope 
of educational perspectives of activities and keep himself informed 
of the relationship between education and physical education. 
Physical education is concerned with many things as a professional 
field, the physical exercises and sports in the schools, as a major 
subject offered in the colleges or even physical activities 
outside the school, for example, the physical work of a labourer. 
In such diHerent situaiions each act-vity assumes a different pur- 
pose and heritage. This diversion naturally results in lack of 
clarity about the aims and purposes of physical education. In other 
words, its perspectives have been confused, misunderstood, partially 
understood or even not at ail understood. Any principle, purpose, 
or procedure when we develop without understanding the context 
becomes limited in its contribution to the field of physical educa- 
tion. Contextual analysis of physical education is to be done by 
the people concerned in order to derive principles, purposes 
procedures which arc broad-based so that their contribution 
becomes broad, intensive, and significant. 


Jciomc Biunci' m his The process of ediicalioli susgests that 
the transfer of principles hes at the heart of educational process 
and accounts for the broadening and deepening of knowledac In 
such attempts educators feel that broadening of knowledge cin be 
achicicd through spccia areas like physical education. Eduction 
gives Ihe Mcutity that physical education needs for a strong found- 
ation. Physical education IS one of the plants that grows 1^110 

sod of education. Educational principles must emerge from a 
process of clear and rational analysis of physical actfvities U 

requires a clear understanding of both processes and SplM of 


7. Uruncr, J. S. The Proeeis of Education, Uwvd 
bridge, Miiiachu«lt», l9<-3, m rdshLi p. y. 
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physical education and its position in the total educational 
set-up. 

One of the important reasons for educational perspectives of 
physical education is the strong association between the school 
and sport. Generally, principles are used as purposes and as 
guidelines to action directed towards the school. The idea ot 
physical education principles to action is thus directed toward the 
school which is the background for action. The relationship 
between the school and the sport is not of a cause and eiiect type 
but of partnership type that is, school offers something, perMps 
the background and substratum to the sport, whereas sport otters 
in return perhaps recreation and the all-round development ot the 
child. Hence the physical educator should be able to appreciate 
these natural limits and common fence between the school and the 
physical activity so that he does not miss the track. 

The present recognition of the need for rationality j" 
ledge has caused all academic disciplines 

and organisations in the changing society. , Aj j the 

process of teaching and learning must be , organisation 

pervading goals of education and to the structure . _ j 

of knowledge in subject fields- The “J ,1”^“ to“e 

training physical activities must be structure and 

expanding goals of S'"'™' sudss of^physical ednea- 

Sdep^droffirtlnf?^^^^^^^^^^^ u'shoulders this responsibility 
and cooperates with the school. , 

Any discipline gains scope and direction only U^is 

grounded in a well conceived framework ‘ setting in 

called education. This framework is S “ 

which physical education ideas or events ic constructed by a 

relate to education. The tamevvork must be conspucteo 

rational process which helps it to | Jj Jducation principles 

knowledge and abet the “^t^n^pects or views of one's 

within it. Perspectives are different a p physical 

action and a correct }^j,cision related to the 

educator is a must to achieve a [;“^“?"fttc^jvlties. He has to per- 
structure and organization and POy*'™ . within which it occurs, 
ceive these activities through the Pftspoo pprc-ct actions then it 
If coaching is to reflect "SW chm“^ 

must evolve from a scientifically ^ within educational pers- 

perspective. Physical eduction ugnee be (educator) has to 
pectives, that is within the of the school in general 

understand the structure and ° structure and 

and the relationship between the nuite obvious because 

organisation of physical activities. ™ an 

we cannot of conceive any P y 

. Phvsicat Education. John 

8. Felshin, J.. : Perspectives and ^ 

Wilcy and Sons, New York, 1967, p V-Vl. 
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educational background or without an educational value and _wc 
cannot remain satisfied with acquisition of mere knowledge wlncn 
ignores the physical well-being. 

ilcsumc 

It is a well-known fact that for our life, our lungs are as important 
as our heart because both constitute integral parts of the 
body system. Similarly, with regard to the mind or the body-one 
is as important as the other and one cannot be developed by 
neglecting the other. Such an analogy is true of education and 
physical education, because they co-exist, cooperate and coordinate 
in their structure and functioning. This fundamental relationship 
cannot be ignored either by the common teacher or by the physical 
educational teacher. In this chapter a brief account is given repre- 
senting the various reasons foe considering physical education as 
an integral part oJ total education. Under such a framcwoik the 
role of the physical education teacher is difTerent from the tradi- 
tional physical education teacher as just a coach. Such a change 
of roles has already been rehecied in assigning certain professional, 
education and technical pre-requirements and conditions. The 
wisdom of opinion exchange between a physical education teacher 
and a subject teacher has been discussed keeping in mind the 
factors related to student characteristics, curricular characteristics 
along with the essential question '*How to make physical education 
a really integral part of total education?” The focal point of this 
chapter is the need for perceiving physical education as an integral 
part of the school and not as something alien to the educational 
system. 
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Chapter 6 

PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTIONS 
‘Nature of Phrtosop^iy 
‘Sooic Gcoeral Philosophies 
‘FuDctioas and Objectives of Ph>sital Education 


When the characteristics of philosophic minded persons 
are studied, they appear to cluster along three interrelated 
dimensions — comprebensheness, penetration, and flexibility. 

SMITH, P.H. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTIONS 

Philosophy is a name for the process by which people come to 
make sense from the disorder of common experience and exercise* 
The true philosopher exposes in ima^nation and in prediction the 
consequences of thinking and acting in certain ways, and questions 
the customary forms of living. Taking certain particulars which he 
has found to be true in his own experience, he rises to generali- 
sations which go beyond the smaller details of life and thought, and 
gives new su^estions, new explanations, new aims to the human 
race. In a liberal community, philosophy is the self-correcting 
mechanism by which society and the individual can examine their 
own weaknesses, can take steps to overcome them and move in a 
new direction. Its special contribution has been to draw together 
facts from many different quarters and to provide explanations of 
human motive and ideas for human betterment of certain groups at 
the expense of others.' 

The question of values has always handicapped the profession 
of physical education. For example there is no doubt in the minds 
of most people about the value of medicine and the significance of 
a doctor. But many people are not convinced of the importance 
of physical education in normal life. The living examples of great 
people who were physically weak is often cited as an example of the 
fact that physical weakness is no hurdle lo achieving greatness or 
fame. There is also the misconcept that physically weak people 
develop other compensatory capacities. 

Hence a thorough understanding of the philosophy and func- 
tions of physical education in the normal course of life is very 
essential for the physical education teacher to convince the students 
and the community about the importance of physical education. 
Escar Shrartz describes Nietzsche as a philosopher of fitness. 
Nietzsche gives an existential interpretation of physical fitness; accor- 
ding to him fitness is not only physical but also “social, emou'onal 
and mental” and that one should seek a level of fitness; “which is 


1. Taylor, H. ; On Education and Freedom. AbcUrd-Schuman, New Yorje, 
1954 pp. 126-27. 
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between the physical cuUurists and the despisers of the body”.® 

Although historians of ideas wU set the names of different 
philosophers side by side, it is unlikely that professionals them- 
selves will view their contributions as a collective philosophical 
achievement. This is because philosophy is made up of both 
discord and disunity which alone helps the building of divergent 
schools of thought under various disciplines and under various 
classifications. This reflects the very complicated nature of philoso- 
phy and the process of philosophixing. Hence to understand the 
philosophical foundations of physical education becomes all the 
more difficult. 

With the picture of activity left us through philosophical back- 
ground we get divisions and factions related to the philosophy and 
functions of the physical education Philosophy itself derives its 
sense of purpose and direction from many sources, from many 
situations and from many societies and hence an clement of diver* 
sity enters into the picture which gives rise to differences in thinking 
in viewpoints and opinions. The physical educator, if he wants to 
understand the philosophy of physical education and its functions, 
should first of all get a philosophical perspective. But the problem 
is, very often the working philosopher's perspective gets distorted as 
regards the aims and the procedures of the philosopher himself. 
This creates confusion in a professional who is generally aware of 
the profession only and not its philosophy. Secondly, philosophy 
gets into it narrowness and bias as the necessary ingredients of 
thinking. This creates a philosophical environment and provides a 
useful framework to the philosopher end consolidates his ideas 
but ^ves rise to one-sided acceptance of ideas. The physical 
educator should not be mislead into identifying' philosophical life 
with the local philosophical scene and be should be provided with 
opportunities for serious philosophizing in his profession. As Arne 
Naess says “His own appraisal of the truth or falsity of philosophical 
thoughts is what matters most, and this is surely something that 
should be made to depend as little as possible on the accident of 
environment”.® 


* plulosophct ot filnos". in Sporl mu! lie Bodv- 

undFeS; 
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MAXIMS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1. Proceed from the Known to the Unknown. 

2. Proceed fro m Concrete to Abstract. 

3. Proceed fro m Particular to the General. 

4. Proceed from Easy to the Difficult. 

5. Proceed fro m Simple to Complex. 

6. Proceed from Psychological to Logical . 

7 Proceed from I nduction to Deduction. 


Nature of Philosophy 

TO a f y" 

“what IS Wetalk about the president's 

in many ways coaeh's philosophy, or 

philosophy on the ufe or even about a com- 

about “developmg P“osoPhy on.t^,_^ ^ 

pany s philosophy. So ■ .tratesy or practical maxims, 

mean a person's P°''^y °5i, °d“ towards simations encountered in 
^Jer^Say ^^or “thSen^ “o our last example, a company's 
advertising slogan. 

In addition to these .“P|j‘'°ous'’dogma, a'stud'y of witch- 

elude religion, and the study of g political 

craft or parapsychology 

So®g“,‘'anl rthorhost of 'other activities, doctrines and 

practices.”* 
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a single sentence. This sort of handicap need not stop us from 
designing a philosophy for physical education. 

Now what is the concern of philosophers for physical edu- 
cation? What is it about matters of philosophy that interest 
physical educators? In general, philosophers deal with describing 
the behaviour, reasons for such behaviour and the arguments for 
a particular view of the meaning and use of physical education, 
concepts dealing with such behaviour. 

To any domcun of learning and profession the main field of 
philosophy extends over a wide canvas of viewpoints, opinions 
and even conclusions. The modern philosophers are drawn by the 
magnet of the relevances of the past. Philosophy is inherent in 
all sustained human activity, progress and influence. It is an 
antecedent to all fields of human achievement, whether physical, 
intellectual or social and the heritage of philosophy does not 
come in the form of a bequest only but also as a qualification, 
competence and source of encouragement ; it provides a framework 
along with a national theory through which a logical method and 
penetrating explanation arc desired for the problems of human 
existence. 

By bringing physical education programmes into close proxi- 
mity with philosophical schools of thought we can achieve two 
things viz., philosophical concepts can be made more meaningful, 
educative and practical as they take a physical form and physical 
education programmes can be correctly interpreted and better 
understood from a phllosoplucal viewpoint. Philosophy gives 
purpose and direction to physical education ; and physical edu- 
cation gives a specific area of application. 

Physical educators should develop their education philosophies 
in a rational manner so that they represent the best interest of all 
human beings. This needs a logical structure and a systematic 
application which is possible only when scientific facts are assembled 
and workable theories are applied. Then only the philosophy can 
support the worth of physical education as an important and neces- 
sary component of general education. 


Some General Philosophies 

Educational thinking has been influenced by five streams of 
philosophies usually referred to as idealism, realism, pragmatism, 
naturalism, and existentialism. These philosophies deal with dis- 

SabTo 'and righlv''” 

Idealism 

bci ‘is of He st.oagly 

but idea, expressed in a lessailn dlat’?! 
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Plato there arc two types of ideas—tliose which exist in the mind of 
men and those which exist outside of man’s mind. Aristotle further 
explamcd this philosophy and developed a scientific method 
through reasoning and observation. Descrates’ “I think, therefore 
I am” is an essential clement of idealism. 

Idealism has got certain important concepts dealing with man, 
man's mind, values and reasoning. The first concept says : Man is 
more important than nature and man interprets nature in terms of 
his mind, spirit and being and he creates physical objects. The 
second concept says that man’s mind is in the focus of his being and 
anything becomes real only if it becomes a product of the mind and 
is equated by his thoughts and ideas. The third concept is that 
values are permanent and exist independently of man because they 
do not change in the light of various interpretations. Man only 
recognizes the existence of good and evil, beauty and ugliness and 
freedom and control. The fourth concept is that reasoning along 
with intuition is the method of knowing the truth. 

The idealist considers education as a process that originates 
within the individual. The learning environment of the idealistic 
includes formulation of ideas through methods of teaching like 
the project method, the lecture method and the question-answer 
method. Rather than detecting answers the teacher guides his 
students through “thought”. 

The idealistic teacher of physical education believes that liis 
field is more than mere physical education. Since idealism places 
the emphasis on moral and spiritual values it demands that physical 
education helps the individual reach the full potential of his per- 
sonality. Idealism implies that physical education must be ideal- 
centred. The total effect of the activity on the student is more 
important than any single phase of the activity itself. Thus the 
idealist would accept physical exercise for self-discipline and not 
for merely building up physical fitness. Idealism emphasises a well 
organised and a well guided programme for the fulfilment of 
physical and mental development of the student. 

Realism 

Realism was a philosophical revolt against idealism. Aristotle 
said that truth and reality were one and the same. Aristotle is often 
retired to as the father of realism. According to realism there are 
four important concepts related to the physical reality, physical laws, 
scientific method and body-mind relationship. 

Concept-1 : 

Physical world alone is the reo/ worid and it is In no way created 
by or dependent on man’s mind. The realist says that *tian 
just understands a physical world through sense organs and 
experiences. 
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Conccpt-2 : 

All physical events arc the result of the physical laws of 
nature. The rcahst consider* that forces ssuhm the umyerse, 
which arc physical laws alone control man's physical woriu. 


Conccpt-3 : 

The truUiis determined through scientific method. The realist 
feels that science and philosophy are the best methods of know* 
ing the truth. 

Conccpt-4 : 

The mind and the body ha\c a close and harmonious relation- 
ship. According to realism the mind and the body arc insepa- 
rable and that neither takes precedence o\cr the other. 

To the realist education means nothing but a process of three 
things— learning bow to acquire knowledge, the process of acquiring 
knowledge, and putting that knowledge to practical use. The 
realistic teacher would guide his students through u process of 
acquiring knosslcdge and putdng that krtowlcdgc to practical use. 
He would guide his student through a process of inductisc rea- 
soning which helps him get a unified concept of the physical 
world through objective methods of teaching, testing and evaluation. 
The mastery of the body of knowledge is accomplished through 
experimentation, demonstration, observation and through audio- 
visual aids. 

Thcrcalist views physical education as a unit of study tliat 
prepares a student to adjust belter to the physical world and the 
emphasis is placed on the outcome of the activity in terms of its 
use in physical adjustment. The realist considers that building of 
a healthy and sound body is a major objecti\c of physical education. 
The teaching emphasises the fundamentals of games and activities, 
with each skill divided into movement or action components and the 
teaching is accomplished through logical method which follows a 
defined sequence. The realist would use drills extensively and any 
physical work is broken down into actions of orderly progressions. 
The realist would stress sportsmanship, good moral behaviour and 
scientific knowledge of the body as the other goals of physical 
education. For example, a basket-ball player should learn not 
only shooting a basket but also qualities of fair nlav and snort 

ethics, * * 


Pxagroatism 

Pragmatism emphasises experience and knowledge rather than 
SntalfsH? *'1'“ f in the early stages it was often called experi- 
Dewev exponent of pragmatism. John 

to c We fin “'“Jltiing we know is subject 
to change and is m no way static. Dewey considered life as a 
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continuing experiment and^ learmng how to think as one of the 
most important goals. His philosophy influenced education very 
much. Pragmatism emphasise three aspects related to man and 
his theories. 

Firstly, the experience of man causes changes in the concept 
of reality. The pragmatist says that ideas, values or realities are 
not inflexible and experience is the only possible way of knowing 
truth. Anything which is not experienced cannot be known. 
Secondly, the pragmatist believes in a workable theory and that only 
such a workable theory is a true theory and an unworkable theory 
is false. Thus success is taken as the criterion of the truth. Thirdly, 
the actions of man are considered to rest on the actions of the 
society. This is because man is an integral part of the larger society. 
The pragmatist is a believer of democracy and maintains that the 
needs of a group must incorporate the needs of each individual 
in the group. 

The ^ pragmatic approach of John Dewey is the approach 
followed in education- Experience is considered to be the key to 
learning and the application of intelligence to new experience helps 
to make education effective. Problem-solving method is considered 
to be the best way to gain experience. To the teacher the child is 
the most important thing in the school and the curriculum and class- 
room are to be child-centred in nature. The needs, interests and 
prior experiences of the child and the individual differences among 
them are the guiding principles of teaching. This resulted in pre- 
paring core courses, experimental curricula, and creative activities 
like dance, boating, camping etc. 

The pragmatic approach to physical education helps to 
integrate the child and the society- Any activity which has real 
social value is considered worth learning and hence the formal and 
rigid systems like drill, exercise etc., are not given value in the 
curriculum. The pragmatist wants the physical education curri- 
culum to be more varied so that more experiences will be attained 
and the needs of a majority of students can be satisfied. The 
physical educator wJio believes in pragmatism allows his students 
to take up activities in which they have shown Interest and adopts 
it to the child instead of adopting the child to the activity. The 

activities of physical education are determined _ by the interests, 
abilities, needs and previous experiences of the child. This allows 
creative activity such as dance and fine arts as part of physical 
education. In short, progress/n physical education involves develop- 
ing adjustment, growth, success and knowledge through com- 
petitions of sports and games and through self-discov cry. 


Naturalism 

Naturalism is sometimes called materialistic philosopliy bccauw 
it rives importance to physical cMstencc of things. In the ISm 
«mury Rousseau Pcstalom set the foundations for the 
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naluraVistic trends for physical education. Herbert Spencer defined 

education under naturalism which can be summarised under three 

aspects viz.» (a) any reality that exists, only exists within the physical 
world i.e., it contains all that we observe, see and think about. 
Naturalism says that the scientific method is the best way of getting 
knowledge; (b) nature is the only source of value and values cannot 
exist separately from nature; (c) the individual- is more important 
than society and it is the individual who advances nature. 

Just like the idealist, the naturalist also believes in the child- 
centred school and education is considered to be the vital part of 
the process of growth. Education must be geared to the needs, 
interests and individual growth rate of each child because the child 
is undergoing growth continuously. Just like realism, naturalism 
also advocates education of both body (physical) and mind {mental 
and moral) withne.ther taking precedence. The teacher has to 
understand how each individual child learns; instead of using drills 
and memorising, the teacher should encourage the child to take 
an active part in his education and growth. The teacher is a guide 
and the student educates himself through self-activity. 

Naturalism advocates that the physical education teacher pay 
more attention to the known facts concerned with child growth and 
development. The child is not just a part of the larger group but 
a single unit in itself. The naturalist does not approve of intense 
competition bctw'een groups but proposes that the child should 
compete against himself and better his performance. Finally the 
naturalist feels the need for wide variety of activities including team 
and individual sports, vigorous exercises and out-door education. 
Play and activity help to develop qualities like group membership, 
high moral standards, social habits and social relationships. 


Thus the above four philosophies influence education and physi- 
cal education with regard to their objectives, curriculum, methodo- 
logy and the place of the child in the process of learning. Besides, 
the changes that took place during the 18th century throughout the 
Western, world influenced the way that people thought about econo- 
mic, social, political and religious problems. The liberalism, the ideas 
and proposals of Rousseau furnishes the inspiration fora programme 
of education with the major aim of preparing citizens for life m 
a democratic s^icty. The work of Johann Basedow (1723-1790) 
in bis naturalistic school at Dessau advocated and popularised the 
use of natural methods in the education of children. His was the 
first European school to include in bis school curriculum dailv 
mstruction m physical education for all students. ’ 

The work of Johann Friedrich Guts Muths, (1759-18391 in 
Slazmami s school at Schrcpfcmhal shows that he had a clear con- 
ception of the importance of basing physical education practice on 
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He established a system of keeping accurate records which 
enabled one to determine the progress made by each individual 
student. He has written two books Gymnastics for the Young and 
Games. Pestalozzi recognised the importance of physical education 
from the procedural point of view. The development of psycholo- 
gical methods in education was brought to the attention of the gene- 
ral public by him and he successfully introduced experimentation in 
the place of opinion and custom for solving educational problems. 

Herbert emphasised that human intellect was a unity and not 
broken up into a number of faculties. He advocated that one 
develops by having direct experiences and contacts and not by the 
development of certain in-bom faculties. He pointed out the 
importance of experiences in the development of character and 
personality. Froebel emphasised the necessity of studying children 
and basing educational efforts on their nature, interests and needs 
through the use of activities related to life and having some mean- 
ing to students. He accepted the theory of organic evolution and 
said that one of the essential factors in the evolutionary process was 
self-activity on the part of each individual The most important 
contribution of Froebel is his exaltation of the values of play. He 
had valued play for its physical and hygienic effects. 

The application of John Dewey's philosophy indicates an acti- 
vity programme in the schools with emphasis on creative self-acti- 
vity of the pupils. 

The rapid advance in scientific knowledge and the new interest 
in school health-work have helped to sliape programmes of physical 
education. France was the first nation to inaugurate health-work 
in the schools when in 1833 the school authorities were asked to 
take responsibility for health supervision of school children. 

The great social and political movements like the industrial 
revolution and the Morril Act have also been important factors in 
influencing the development and organisation of physical education 
programmes. Finally the playgrouud movement, the Y.M.C.A., 
the world war and the work of professional organisations like 
Amateur Athletic Union, National Association of^ Basket-ball 
Coaches along with modern leaders of physical education like Dio 
Lewis, Edward Hitchcock, Thomas D. Wood, Jesse F. Williams 
and Clark W. Hetherington, inspired the growth of physical 
education. 


FuQctioQs and Objectives of Physical Edacatioo 

The field of physical education is characterized by the func- 
tions and objectives for which it exists. The functions and objec- 
tive must be related to the qualities of a ph>sicany educated 
The concise and all-inclusivc statement of the aim of ptijsiwi 
education is given by Book Walter as; “The aim of puysiMl educ- 
tion is the optimum development of physically, socially and roent y 
integrated and adjusted individual though guided tasWcUon ana 
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naturalistic trends for physical education. Herbert Spencer defined 
education under naturalism which can be summarised under ttiree 
aspects viz., (a) any reality that exists, only exists within the physical 
world i.e,, it contains all that we observe, see and think aoout. 
Naturalism says that the scientific method is the best way of getting 
knowledge; (bj nature is the only source of value and values cannot 
exist separately from nature; (c) the individual- is more important 
than society and it is the individual who advances nature. 

lust like the idealist, the naturalist also believes in the child- 
centred school and education is considered to be the vital part of 
the process of growth- Education must be geared to the necd^ 
interests and individual growth rate of each child because the child 
is undergoing growth continuously. Just like realism, naturalism 
also advocates education of both body fphysical) and mind (mental 
and moral) with neither taking precedence. The teacher bas to 
understand how each individual child learns; instead of using drills 
and memorising, the teacher should encourage the child to take 
an active part m his education and growth. The teacher is a guide 
and the student educates himself through self-activity. 

Naturalism advocates that the physical education teacher pay 
more attention to the known facts concerned with child growth and 
development. The child is not just a part of the larger group but 
a single unit in itself. The naturalist does not approve of intense 
competition between groups but proposes that the child should 
compete against himself and better his performance. Finally the 
naturalist feels the need for wide variety of activities including team 
and individual sports, vigorous exercises and out-door education. 
Play and activity help to develop qualities like group membership, 
high moral standards, social habits and social relationships. 


Thus the above four philosophies influence education and physi- 
cal education with regard to their objectives, curriculum, methodo- 
logy and the ptacc of the child in the process of learning. Besides, 
the changes that took place during the 18th century throughout the 
Western world influenced the way that people thought about econo- 
mic, social, political and religious problems. The liberalism, the ideas 
and proposals of Rousseau furnishes the inspiration for a programme 
of education with the major aim of preparing citizens for life m 
a democratic society. The work of Johann Basedow (1723-1790) 
m his naturalistic school at Dessau advocated and popularised the 
use of natural methods in the education of children. His was the 
hrst European school to include in his school curriculum, daily 
instruction m physical education for all students. ^ 

The 'vQrkof Joliaim Friedrich Guts Muths, (I759-IS391 in 
Schicpfcnthal sho«s that he had a clear con- 
ccption or the importance of basins physical education practice on 
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He established a system of keeping accurate records which 
enabled one to determine the progress made by each individual 
student. He has written two books Gymnastics for the Young and 
Games. Pestalozzi recognised the importance of physical education 
from the procedural point of view. The development of psycholo- 
gical methods in education was brought to the attention of the gene- 
ral public by him and he successfully introduced experimentation in 
the place of opinion and custom for solving educational problems. 

Herbert emphasised that human intellect was a unity and not 
broken up into a number of faculties. He advocated that one 
develops by having direct experiences and contacts and not by the 
development of certain in-bom faculties. He pointed out the 
importance of experiences in the development of character and 
personality. Froebel emphasised the necessity of studying children 
and basing educational efforts on their nature, interests and needs 
through the use of activities related to life and having some mean- 
ing to students. He accepted the theory of organic evolution and 
said that one of the essential factors in the evolutionary process was 
self-activity on the part of each individual. The most important 
contribution of Froebel is his exaltation of the values of play. He 
had valued play fbr its physical and hygienic effects. 

The application of John Dewey’s philosophy indicates an acti- 
vity programme in the schools with emphasis on creative self-acti- 
vity of the pupils. 

The rapid advance in scientific knowledge and the new interest 
in school health-work have helped to shape programmes of physical 
education. France was the first nation to inaugurate health-work 
in the schools when in 1833 the school authorities were asked to 
take responsibility for health supervision of school children. 

The great social and political movements like the industrial 
revolution and the Morrii Act have also been important factors in 
influencing the development and organisation of physical education 
programmes. Finally the playground movement, the Y.M.C.A., 
the world war and the work of professional organisations like 
Amateur Athletic Union, National Association of_ Basket-ball 
Coaches along with modern leaders of physical education like Dio 
Lewis, Edward Hitchcook, Thomas D- Wood, Jesse F. Williams 
and Clark W. Hetherington, inspired the growth of physical 
education. 

Functions and Objccti>es of Physical Education 

The field of physical education is characterized by the func- 
tions and objectives for which it exists. The functions and objec- 
tive must be related to the qualities of a physically educated person. 

The concise and all-inclusivc statement of the aim of physical 
education is given by Book Walter as; “The aim of physical educ- 
tion is the optimum dcs elopmcnt of physically, f^wlJy and menfaUy 
integrated and adjusted individual through guided instruction and 
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participation in selected total body sports, rhythmic and 
activities conducted according to social and hygienic standards. 

Book Walter has outlined the purposes of physical education 
at four levels along with the objectives in the following way. 


1. Philosophic level 

2. Sociological level 

3. Bioloycal level 


4. Pedagogical level 


(ultimate aim) 

(Remote Adjustment objec- 
tive — health, worthy use of 
leisure, ethical character) 
(Intermediate development 
objectives organic develop- 
ment, neuro muscular develop- 
ment, interpretative cortical 
development, emotional impul- 
sive development) 

(Immediate control objectives) 


Clarke lists three objectives of physical education: physiol 
fitness, social efficiency and culture. Cowell and Sebehn classify 
the objectives into S groups; organic power, the ability to maintain 
adaptive effort, neuromuscular development, personal social atti- 
tudes and adjustment, interpretive and intellectual development, 
and emotional responsiveness. Hetherington lists a 5-way classi- 
fication of objectives— the immediate objectives the remote objec- 
tives, the obicciivcs in development, the objectives, in social siaa- 
dards, and the objectives in the control of. health conditions. 
Basalic lists five classificuions of objectives— organic aspects of 
development, neuromuscular aspect of development, emotional 
aspect of development, social aspects of development, and the 
imelicctual aspects of development. 


Nash lists four developmental objectives of physical education: 

1. Organic development. 3. Interpretive development, 

2. Neuromuscular development. 4. Emotional development. 

ObcrlcuITcr and Ulrich have two major points to make. 

(1) il^unedtatc objeahes {ikWWn an activity, organic values and 
fundamental amusement.) 

(2) X.on5rtngeoh_/Ve/aey (psychological characteristics and social 


Wdliams on the other hand has a rather long list. 

'■ mcK '■“dlitics and experi- 

cnccs having physical, mental and social implications. 

’■ ““‘'J Company, 
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2. Preventive and corrective objectives. Adjustment of the 
various body parts to each other. 

3. Objectives in games and sports— further participation in acti- 
vities. 

4. Objectives of dance— development of the whole indhidual- 

5. Objectives in hiking, camping, fishing and hunting— mili- 
tary and social preparedness: 

6. Objectives in self-testing, stunt, and '^flo'ndoT'ft; 

ment of confidence, courage and the ability to control the 

body. 

7. Objectives in fundamental skills 

leaping, throwing, hanging, climbing, lifting ana carrying; 

Utilitarian value in day-to-day life. 

8. Objectives in equipment and staff-adequate school plant and 
well qualified teachers. 

In short, deve- 


tives and associated objectives in t«^ nTira^senlTr skills. 

lopment of organic systems, dwelopment i development 

development of interest m play, je o“'isur 

of social and moral standards of behavio . 

Wood and Cassidy lists two general objectives and cett 
specific objectives. 

General Objecthes „ ,.i,;iHhnod which includes 

1. Harmonious beyelopmen> during 
interest, capacities and abihties. 

2 Harmonious development for useful a u 

Se^nterest, ideals and habits. 

Specific Objectnes 

1 . Muscular growth. 

2. Organic Vigour 

3. Nervous Vitality 

4. Good health habits 

5 Correction of defects 

6 Good health service 

7 Supervision of mental hygiene- . 

• S speeific social and ethical ohjecuves and 
He also mentions pe 

intellectual ^ foundations of the objectives hate been 

set foi"b?Ada“^>»<b= 
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1. Education involves the whole organism and physical education 
IS a phase of general education. 

2. Physical education activity is conducive to growth and develop- 
ment. 

3. Physical education contributes to the constructive use of leisure. 

4. Physical education provides for leadership training and training 
of emotions. 

5. Physical education provides opportunities for expression and 
creativity. 

6. Physical education provides for cultural development, mental 
development and personality and character development. 

7. Physical education provides for organic development— physical 
fitness. 

8. Physical education develops neuromuscular skills and habits of 
health and safety. 

9. Physical education contributes to democratic processes. 

10. Physical education has biological, psychological and sociologi- 
cal foundations. 

1 1. Physical education is based on human needs. 

12. Play is an instinctive drive with educational potential. 

In view of the above discussion it appears that physical edu- 
cation has come to stay as an integral part of schooling. It has 
both general and specific objectives and its curriculum and content 
has also been properly specified. Other related aspects like health, 
safety and recreation have been incorporated into physical educa- 
tion to make it broad-based and purposeful. The study of move- 
ments and organised games along with the physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of sports have helped to make it a field of co-curri- 
cular importance. 

Now we have a proper interpretation of what it means to be 
physically educated in terms of attitudes, ideals, habits and skills. 
Thus with its strong and varied philosophical foundatioTis, clearly 
spelt out objectives and organisational structure, physical education 
will be in a position to help the society and the individual in achie- 
ving all-round development. 

Resume 

Once you have signed your first contract to work as physical educa- 
tion teacher, you have to know the philosophy and functions of 
your profession. It is not that you have to swallow the entire 
theory of idealism or realism or pragmatism or existentialism, but 
develop the philosophic vic^vpoint that is necessary for your 



PART III 


EDUCATIONAL BASIS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Education is not confined to the four walls of the classroom 
or to the limits of the school campus. The process of getting edu- 
cated is present in all experiences of a person, whether ta the home, 
school or society. But schools and colleges represent a well-orga- 
nised form of education where students spend a great jjortion of 
their time. Besides, schools and colleges have a strong impact on 
the personality of the students and It is natural for the ideals and 
attitudes, habits and skills of the students being shaped in a parti- 
cular way according to the objectives and dynamics of the school- 

Physical education has to derive much from the educational 
system within which it exists and operates. The impact of activity 
depends on the extent to which it derives its basic orientation 
and meaning from the mainstream of general education. It is 
necessary for physical education to act as a supportive and 
supplementary component of general education so that the objec- 
tives of education and physical education fit into each other instead 
of acting as contradictory or isolated forces. Hence every physical 
educationist should be well acquainted with the educational basis 
of physical education. Such a knowledge helps in understanding 
the role of physical activity in the framework of education and 
plan and execute physical activities accordingly. Otherwise there 
is the danger of physical education getting restricted to the training 
of sports and games without understanding the wider significance 
of development. 

Educational basis of physical education though not new in 
meaning is rather novel in the approach. Attempts to understand 
the needs and limitations of the society and the role of physical 
work m social uplifimcnt has made it possible to correlate and 
integrate various domains of learning with the appropriate activities 
and frame an integrated programme of schooling to achieve total 
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As both general education and physical education deal with 
the same student population it becomes a prerequisite for the 
physical education teacher to interpret the psychological, social and 
physical aspects of the students in the total structure of schooling 
so that physical activities can be selected on the basis of need, 
interest, and abilities of the individual students and the educational 
objectives of the school. The educational basis of physical educa- 
tion helps to define the scope of physical activities and provide 
proper guidelines in matching the student with the activities relevant 
to schooling. 
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eduratioa. The educatioaal aspects of performance and action has 
been an area of study on which the teacher and coach have soueht 
guidance as to the nature of educative abilities and activities, skflls 
and movemenu with which they are both concerned, they have 
also sought Euiifance as to the ways and means in which most, the 
educative and effective performance might be achieved. 


Educatiie Process of Activity 

The recent intensification of academic study in physical educa- 
tion with respect to educational objectives and interpretation has 
resulted as an exciting and embarrassing experience. The excite- 
ment IS due to the possibilities and implications that open up as 
each new dimension of education is understood. The embarrass- 
ment has occurred as contradicting and confusing arrays of new 
meanings, ideas and concepts have to be rationally organised into 
coherent summaries and workable suggestions for the teacher in 
the classroom and coach in the playground. 

Going to the playfields is a common experience for children 
brings to the field his unique ways 
of life, abilities and limitations. Hence we consider the pJayfieJd 
as a mini-school \yith its own educational values and processes. 
^ which make for good physical health and learning, 

t ® ways in which a coach can improve the educative climate 
of the field is the most important aspect of physical education. 
The educational aspects of physical activity has an important 
bearing directly on training performance in the field and on what 
physical education finally does for the school. Knowledge of 
educational aspects of physical education is an important tool for 
improved coaching. 


THE MAIN AGENTS OF EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


1. 

The classroom 

6. 

The peer group 

2. 

The cuTticutum 

7- 

The Library 

3. 

Teacher’s persoaality 

8. 

The Assembly 

4. 

Physical education 

9. 

The Laboratorj’/.Museum 

5. 

Recreational activities 

10. 

The Mass media 


Physical education is an important educative process and helps 
to achieve maximum benefits, vve have to satis/y certain pre-con- 
ditions like positive biological endowments, creating positive edu- 
cational goals and appropriate opportunities for the child to mter- 
act with the school in a positive way, and keep conscious of the 
educational outcomes of such interaction. But the interaction 
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differs from individual to individual, eg., the child Trom a 
modem school with fully equipped playficlds is different from that 
of an ordinary school child who manages with improvised play- 
fields. And both of them arc different from a rural school child ivho 
does not have even the minimum facilities for organised play. Besides, 
the opportunities to benefit from inter-school and intra-school com- 
petitions also differ from situation to situation. Thus the play- 
field sen'cs quite a different educational function in a rural sludenw 
life than in urban students* life. This discrepancy between their 
performance, intelligence and the extent to which they arc educa- 
tionally benefited may be significant in their later life. When the 
coach becomes educationally stronger, i.e., with better orientation 
as to the educational basis of activities, it reflects in his work of 
coaching and training as well as in his participation in the school 
curriculum and co-curricular activilics- 


The playficld is an educational microcosm, a small classroom 
with many of the educational processes going on at the source level 
or surface level. Its primary purpose is performance achieved 
through play interaction. This interaction lakes place between 
the coach and player and between one player and the other. Will 
this interaction help or hinder the purpose of physical development 
and educational grosstM Anything depends in part on what type 
of educational process has gone earlier in the lives of the coaches 
and players, and upon the kind of people they arc, and upon how 
a coach and bis students work together to achieve the ultimate 
educational goals of the school 


There is yet another type of interaction in the field i.e., between 
the player and the physical activity. This interaction is also shaped 
and conditioned by what has gone before in the life of a player 
and by the way in which this little classroom, that is the playficld, 
organises itself in order to achieve its purposes. 

It is often said a coach must understand the individual differ- 
ences among players and adjust his training to them. Individual 
differences may be of many kinds, physiological, social, psycholo- 
gical, physical and educational, capacities, resources and limitations 
ftiat an 'individual exhibits from time to time. 


The educational microcosm which we call the playficld is an 
open system as it docs not have physical boundaries; hence this 
liWe field can inspire the player to want to win, to achieve the aims 
ofthe playficld and to extend himself to achieve the ultimate goals 
ot the school or cordate educational goals with the goals of physi- 
cal education. Similarly, this mini classroom can also Weet 
players, push them to its boundaries and make them want to lose. 

exhilarate and stimulate. It sorts out 
smdents who are to proceed to higher levels of play and to posi- 
tions and ranks that require more physical education skills and 
diverts others into lesser positions who accept lower 
levels of physical action. In this way ouz little school iT^ seK 
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for the bigger school by making the interaction spontaneous, moti- 
vated, learning-oriented or conversely forced, unmotivated or even 
distracting. The educational aim of play at a given moment may 
oe to teach the game-rules, to teach a physical skill or to transmit an 
educational or physical value and to build an image and perso- 
nality. The educative climate of the playfields may be cooperative 
or competitive, inviting or threatening. The role of the coach may 
be dominating or democratic, pleading or prodding, stimulating 
or depressing. The participation of the players may be spo n ta- 
neous, thoughtful, casual, aimless, reluctant or even apathetic. 

Our learning is possible only when we devise ways to take 
out what our predecessors have learnt, add it to our own learning, 
and hand it over to our followers. Hence physical activities 
become educational only when they develop this capacity to inherit 
from our predecessors and extend it to our followers. Any educa- 
tional progress is dependent upon continuity and physical education 
helps to provide this continuity in action and thought. 

Playgrounds are not the only agencies that offer continuity to 
education. The family, neighbourhood, professional play groups, 
government, mass media and others strive to give continuity to 
education and help to perpetuate for associating people together 
and inducting them into the educational world. To achieve t^s 
the coach usually selects appropriate physical activities and equip- 
ment that will develop a sense of commitment to educational values 
and an enthusiasm to aspire for it and an opportujvty for realishjg 
and extending it. Play activities selected in the field reflect the 
aims, and objectives of school and its commitment to achieve them. 
Sports and games, exercise and gymnastics, are drawn from the 
educational structure and are used to create an appreciation for 
its value and an adherence to its rules, norms and levels. 

As the students remain in the school and the playground 
during their early periods of development, most of the playfields 
do more than transmit their educational objectives and values. 
They also help to extend, re-organise and even change it and build 
into the students a propensity. The commitment of physical edu- 
cation to preserve, improve, modify, reorganize and extend the 
educational value is supported by current practice of physical edu- 
cational programmes. A good way to become aw^c of the 
tion of educational transmission and transfer is to visit a playground, 
observe the activities of the coach and the players and prepare a 
list of different ways in which educational values are being realised, 
accepted and transmitted to students. When the educational values 
and physical education values contradict each other then a s^silive 
area develops, finally leading to confusion and conflicts. That is 
why ^ve trscraHy come across the ques^oa “can the psaySeJd, agent 
of the school and created by the school, really preserve, change or 
modify the educational values? Another questiott we fac» is, 
“should the playfields change, modify or transmit educational 
values at all?” These questions arise because of controversy about 
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the roles of education and physical education in moulding the be- 
haviour of the students and the extent to which they can change 
the behaviour. 

In general it is found that students who do n ell in the play- 
ground tend to do well in the classroom also and those who fall 
in the playground face problems in the school beyond the play- 
ground; thus the playground’s selective function is definitely crucial 
in predicting the overall educational achievement of the student and 
his future life. 


Training and Participation 

In the training and participation the following factors become 
crucial in deciding the outcome of the activities and the impact of 
the school on physical education. 


1. Communication 

The way in which information related to physical activities 
and the spirit in which it is communicated by the coach and 
other players. This is necessary because the manner and the 
spirit in which the information is communicated decides the 
stimulating or discoura^ng outcomes because of which students 
participate or withdraw from the field. 

2. Participation 

The w-ay in which students participate in the activities, that 
is, their attitude towards participation and their relation and 
reaching towards their playmates. In general reactions like 
praise, ridicule, hostility or cooperation arc some of the ways 
m which they react and these definitely decide the type of out- 
comes and their intensity and impact on the student. 


3. 


Relation 


Type of participation of the physical education teacher and 
his altitude towards his players, ll is necessary to know 
whether the coach more often indulges in pointing out only 
the bad things of the players or is interested only in pointing 
out the good things; it is also necessary to know whether the 
coach IS personal or impersonal with the students, accepts or 
rejects the student's spontaneous actions and movements and 
wncihcf he is of an encouraging or discouraging type. 

Controls 


Pmicipalion IS also dependent on lie type of controls used 
“ "'■ether the control is direct or 
'tlMcd; someumes praise and punishment, 
scrbal threats and ridicule may be used as controls. Even 
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group sanction and peer group control may be used to incul- 
cate certain values and group orientations in the player. 

5. iDcideutal Learning 

Participation is also a net result of student-teacher relations 
and the extent to which students develop skills which the 
physical education teacher waiUs them to develop; students 
usually learn many other things besides the rules and tech- 
niques of the game. This is a very important characteristic ot 
physical education because such incidental learning has great 
educational value. The student may like or dislike physical 
education, this may be transferred into his like or dislike 
towards the teacher. He may also understand his relative 
position among his playmates. Thus a kind of complimentary 
learning takes place through physical education. 

6. Self-Image 

Physical education also helps to develop a se/f-image, body- 
image and self-concept in the student especially as a result of 
the response of other playmates towards the individual player. 
For example, if other playmates responding in a particular way 
tell us that we are friendly and attractive then we incorporate 
this and live up to such a self-concept, positively, 

During the course of participation the following stages emerge 
which direct and control the activities selected: 

(1) Formation of the team (2) Exploration of the social and play 
relationships (3) Developing a group image among the players 
(4) Stabilisation of relationship. These stages are important from 
two angles. First, they decide the extent of participation and 
second, they also decide the extent to which educational values of 
the play are imbibed by the student. Physical education is a source 
of mental health. Mental health is shaped by (a) the player's 
attitudes towards himself (b) his perception of reality (c) his 
mastery of his physical environment and play and (d) the extent 
to which his potentialities are actualised and results are faced. In 
many cases the physical energies of the students are drained off by 
anxiety, worry, hostility and wrong perceptions, finally leading to 
problems of mental health. 

It is a common observation that some playgrounds are filled 
with excitement of playing and others with only the boredom or 
monotony of it; similarly some coaches stir up in their playere a 
strong desire to play and olhers a strong desire to escape from play. 

In the physical sense students exhibit passive behaviour, compulsive 
behaviour and spontaneous behaviour. Hence it becomes a sigm- 
ficant problem for the physical education teacher in improving the 
play climate of a student but the following are some guidelines 
which help to improve better climate in the playgrounds; 
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1 . We have to establish a wholesome and circular response among 
all the players, the team and the coach Instead of making tnc 
relations a one-way process. This is necessary because all the 
players within the team, condition and reinforce one another. 

2. Individual differences should be recognised and provided for 
i.e., the play interest, physical abilities and attitudes towards 
play of each student should be met with while forming teams 
and selecting captains. 

3. Opportunities should be provided to enhance the reputation 
and self-concept of each player. In general, players who have 
a positive and favourable concept of their ability to achieve 
are more likely to use their abilities to the maximum extent. 

4. The play group dynamics, physical and psychological should 
be recognized and provided for i.e., when interest lags and the 
team is tired and exhausted or not ready to play then the coach 
should involve them in discussions or preparing the fields etc., 

which are not that much difficult to do. The physical cduc^ 
tion programme should not be rigid and ironclad but should 
be flexible enough lo change in accordance with the moods ot 
the team. This is necessary because the team should be treated 
both as a group and as individuals and their psychological 
condition should be taken into consideration. 

5. Methods of group instruction and training should be used in 
the form of discussions, jwojects for activities, aefive panicipa- 
tion, and warming up sessions so that the play becomes group- 
centred and not coach-ccnired. Recently some research is 
being done in the area of ability grouping for the purposes of 
formation of teams. 


Sound group relationships and coach-player relationships 
should be used to achieve control over the team and its play. 
This is possible by earning respect instead of demanding 
Hispect from the team and also by steering up the student 
inst^d of commanding them. In achieving control, social 
relationships between the coach and the individual players as 
well as the relationship within the team are the important 
factors; control becomes positive only when it springs from 
mutual respect and give and take policy. 

Competition should be constructively handled. This is possi- 
»““<=»ruUy instils in the player and 
tive®riSv feeling of mutual respect and security and a posi- 
and ‘'“=" “"‘S' •*>= l»rmoniotis leamng 

U nutTnUT fate place. When the competitio; 

result in hiMT? Of « over-emphasised then it may 

Ind 0 ^^,? rl ? other, especially when one wins 

cSmire Srif J'£'‘^'‘‘ <‘‘=«lop envy and 
ty. Over emphasis of competiiion results in irrational 
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and unhealthy comparisons among different players and play 

Situation IS subordinated lo the competitive impulse. 

In short, a good coach understands that learning on the play 
field IS actually a small but integral part of the processor school. 

1 jnfluenccs that pour in upon the player outside the 

play field are large and incessant. A good coach understands that 
children are educationally predisposed to act and behave as they 
do on the playfield. What the physical education teacher interprets 
may be nothing but the expression of learning behaviour patterns 
achieved in the classroom and the home. A good teacher has to 
channelize the playfield behaviour of his students into constructive 
goals by understanding the circular nature of relationship and 
accept the individual differences in the background of sport dyna- 
mics of a team as a whole and uses positive methods of training so 
that even a competitive situation results in values of cooperation 
and wholesome relationships. 

Players’ Family Backgrouads, Playmates and Educatiou 

Today’s schools and playfields are nothing but extensions of 
the family. The family is dependent on the school for its physical, 
economic and educational requirements. But its contribution to 
the physical development of the child is quite significant. In 
shaping the early and continuing physical development, growth, 
physical skills and values, aspiration and attitudes towards play 
along with play performance and play behaviour, the family is 
definitely without equal; that is why the physical education teacher 
must recognize, accept and understand the family as a training and 
educative institution. The purposes and objectives of physical 
education are so intermixed with the purposes of family that one 
cannot be achieved without the help of the others. Finally, the 
playfield must set as one of its important goals the discover of 
ways and means to work physically with families for the marimum 
benefit of the student There is one important contribution of 
family in matters of play: the student’s play attitudes are closely 
relat^ to their parents’ attitudes towards play. In fact, the pattern 
of attitudes between parents and their children are more similar 
than those between teachers and parents or between teachers and 
children. Students perceive their parents and playmates as competent 
guides, in matters like choosing a play item because they fear that 
they may be separated from friends if they select a different game. 
Thus a playmate favoured play-alternative is more acceptable 
than even coach favoured play-alternative. 


Education Through Playground 

The playground performs a variety of social and educational 
functions; (a) The playground sociaUses the player and helps him 
to learn the cooperative and competitive ways of life in general 
and total education in parliculart (b) the playground transmits 
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its values, culture and mechanisms so that they become internalised 
into his education and development; (c) the playground selects imd 
sorts students and develops awareness among them; (d) It provides 
opportunities of meeting the co-curricular objectives like health, 
safety and recreation both for the players and the spectators. In 
short, the playfield is an opportunity for exposition to learned and 
shared behaviour, so that total development takes place. 


The Curriculum 

Physical education has long become an accepted part of school 
education. In elementary school, physical education must become 
a part of the curriculum involving the activities, movements and 
postures of children. Secondary school experiments and activities 
must be taught with the objective of development of physical skills 
including the fitness components like endurance, strength, stamina, 
flexibility, agility, speed, accuracy etc. As the child progresses 
through school, activities become more complex, purposeful and 
organised, and hence physical activities must parallel similar acade- 
mic activities of the school subjects. In studying the role of 
physical grovrth and development in tbc school curriculum the 
basic theories of learning have to be considered of course, followed 
by an analysis of how physical education makes major contribution 
to the education of the child within the broad framework of the 
learning process. Simultaneously, we have to also consider how 
general education shapes, controls and contributes to physical edu- 
cation and integrated development. 

The status and role of physical education in school curriculum 
depends on the extent to which it contributes to the foflowing 
things: (a) developing general abilities, (b) developing changed 
physical behaviour and (c) developing specific reactions. 

Physical development is a basic social need but students’ 
participatioti in physical activities is restricted because of two 
rcasons—lack of knowledge and ability related to physical activi- 
ties, and lack of socially acceptable patterns of physical behaviour. 

At the high school level physical educatinn. sbnuJd. h/t gsxn- 
grated with other subjects of instructions, for example using the 
mathematical concepts of distance and time. The students may be 
invohed in the activities like preparing a basket-ball court, record- 
ing sports events and so on; similarly using the concepts of science 
like pulse rale, respiration etc., the students may be asked to 
observe and record pulse rate and respiration before and after an 
activity and find out the difference. 


Any cumculuni on physical education should be based on 
needs, interests, aims, activities, course of instruction and study, 
school administration and a good environment for physical instru^ 
currxulum should also include health education 
two important aspects of play and 
requisite for an integrated physical growth and development. ^ 
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Physical educators have a special responsibility to educate, 
study and use physical activilies in order to accomplish the objec- 
tives of education. The objectives of physical education include 
the development of the following: 


(a) Neuromuscular skills 

(b) Organic fitness 

(c) Socio ethical behaviour such as sportsmanship, fair play 
and so forth and 

(d) Intellectual or sensorimotor or cognitive skills. 


AU phys'cal education teachers search for an imaginative 
technique that deals with motor skills and of instructional activities 
that would inspire the child. Frequently, we find 0 teacher 
fails to teach a motor skill because he has not provided sufficient 
instructional dosage of an appropriate content at the appropriate 
time in an appropriate measure. This is because the physical 
education, teacher might have not completely understood the educa- 
tional foundation of physical education, and its dynamics. 

Creative coaching ideas, as the physical educators know from 
experience when using their own, tend to electrify and brighten 
the sport environment. Students get too excited when interes- 
ted, are reluctant to stop, and even sometimes create problems 
of discipline. This is the problem in using creative physical 
activities, which make many physical educators resort to traditional 
and routine games, but it is this student’s play-interest that makes 
anyone an exciting coach and an inspiring teacher. • The physical 
education teacher has to organise student-centred activities rather 
than discipline-centred activities because discipline does not mean 
tying uphands, and play does not mean indiscipline. Any physical 
education teacher who has a sound educational foundation can 
handle his students in a more cfiective way than a coach who does 
not know the educational foundations on which physical activities 
are developed. 


Educational foundations of physical education means a lot 
of things. It includes the characteristics, abilities, and limitations of 
children along with the aims, purposes, functions, process, outputs, ’ 
principles, governing factors, and barriers related to education that 
faalitate or come in the way of educating the child through physi- 
cal activities. U also includes the basic assumptions and theories 
concerned with the educability of a child and the educational 
problems that children bring to the playground. Also the educa- 
tional philosophy itself has influenced the practice of physical 
education as reflected in the changes that have taken place over 
ine years in the organisation and structure of physical activity. In 
physical education as an 
education cannot remain isolated from the 
mamstream or escape from its influence, or avoid its responsibilities. 
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in^iegrated development 

* Inlcgralion — Aa lodtspcosablc Element of 
Wbolcsomc Personality 
^Integration in Physical Education 
* Sources of Integrated Approach In Physical Education 


BENEFICIAL IMPACT ATHLETICS CAN HAVE 
UPON THE STUDENT: 

* Good sportsmanship. 

* Cooperation. 

* Acceptance of all persons regardless of race, creed, or origin. 

* Trails of Good citizenship. 

* Leadership. 

* Followership. 

* Sclf'disciplinc. i 

* Additional Asenucs for social acquaintances. 

* Social poise and understaodlog of self. 

* Social consciousness with an accompanying sense of values. 

* Better relations with the opposite sex. 

BUCHER, CA. I 


From Foundations of Physical Education, The C.V. Mosby Company, 
Saiat Louis, 1972, pp 541-5t3. 
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mental, are intimately related to and fostered by the basic inconsis- 
tencies and conflicts built into the personality structure of the 
student by the chaotic educational and activity mfluences they face 
inside and outside the playground. Inconsistency and conflicts are 
the vulnerable points of the personality and they easily give away 
under pressure. Division and strife in the personality structure 
represent the potent sources of internal tetuion^ and they generate 
psychological pressures. The Important thing is that these incon- 
sistencies and conflicts are dynam'c forces and structural flaws of 
the personality and they result in personality maladjustments — 
responsible for emotional and mental disturbances of the player 
and the team. These inconsistencies and conflicts in standards of 
evaluating a game, forming a team, rules of the game etc., arc 
the main sources for exchanges of hot words, and flsts on the field. 

A deep personal commitment to some kind of moral and social 
philosophy of a game is a necessary pre-condition of the good 
personality. Hence personality integration is an intellectual as well 
as emotional affair. Confusions and con^cis in standards of 
sports, in conception of the meaning of sportsmanship and in 
fundamental nations of one’s status and role in his team are some 
other inner divisions most disruptive of physical, emotional and 
moral balance in the player. 

If personal integration is an ingredient of healthy life then 
the development of integrated personahties is the major objective 
in physical education. Hence the playground must try to build 
consistent and integrated personality patterns into the players. This 
cannot be done with a programme composed of unintegrated 
“patch work games” and experiences devoid of consistent patterns 
of thinkings, feeling, action and attitudes. As John Dewey* re- 
marked more than a generation ago, simplification, purification, and 
balance are the salient characteristics definitive of the school. 

Hence order, consistency and clarity are the essential features 
of any good physical education programme. John Dewey says 
the direction in which we shall seek for order and clarity is the 
most unpottaut question facing tducatiem and educators today.* 


Attempts to Achiere Order and Clarity 

The record for the last two decades shows a persistent and 


Company, N.* 
3 : 71 - 73 , 
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1 . Pbjsical education programme should grow out of the felt 
needs and interest of the players. 

2. The ptogranune of physical education is deternuned by the 
comprehensive, significant and Universal institutions found 
in all developed societies. 

3. The brief that physical education is defined by the^ discipline 
of the physical skills, intellectual abilities, and inculcation 
of, functional truths revealed by the students inductive and 
deductive reason. 

4. The belief that physical education, since it consists of the 
warranted and tested skills is the product of systematic 
coaching in the ordered and verified skills founded on careful 
use of scientific method. 


The above doctrines and plans have been able to attract a 
significant following but they could not succeed in winning the 
public or giving a professional status to physical education. 

A coherent programme of physical education and consistent 
nature of wholesome personalities is possible only under the autho- 
rity and guidance of a well-defined and accepted social philosophy 
of physical education. As Benne* says the establishment of a 
common perception of the purposes and principles concerning the 
public welfare is, of necessity the central pedagogical problem of 
our time. 

Disorder, confusion and conflict are at the level of funda- 
mentals and salient aspects of the world, and the physical education 
profession dircaly cannot alter this. It is at this point of cleavage 
and bewilderment in basic personal and social aspects that the 
physical education now lacks a viable principle of clarity, order and 
balance. And the physical education profession neither has the 
power nor right to impose on the society an order of its own deci- 
sion but the school laws share common points of view on the major 
social issues and sustain a programme embodying its conception of 
individ^l growth and social welfare. A free and secular physical 
education programme which does not show its impact on the society 
is not accepted or supported by tbesoritty. Hence we need an 
integration of social nature in activities. 


The major fundameidal problem in physical education is that 
the rontrol of the physical education department and the definition 
or physical education programmes are mostly political affairs. This 
IS inevitable because every phyrical education programme in a hete- 
rogencous society like ours reflects the wishes and views of some 
political groups. Now we arc in a transitional era in which wc 
strive to substitute the aUen structure of education with our national 
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Structure. The educational structure founded by the British did 
not give due share and status to physical education but now it is 
time that we move in changing the position and make integrated 
development through physical education an important aspect of 
schools. 

Democratic Traditlou—The Faundatioa of Integrated Development 
_ Now our country is in the middle of a great socio-economic 
crisis because of fundamental social and economic changes which 
have upset the balance upon which our society was traditionally 
built for example, materialistic values have taken the place of 
traditional values of moral and spiritual life, ^e impact of the 
foreign rule on the social attitudes and needs of society and the 
attempt to design a national system of education and administra- 
tion, have all resulted in this crisis. This crisis is reflected in the 
associated confusion and disorder in the educational structure in 
general and physical education is particular. The failure on the 
part of the school and the playground to provide an educational 
environment conducive to the development of integrated perso- 
nalities has exacted a serious toll in terms of individual efficiency 
and balance of personality. Persons frightened and controlled by 
superstitions, irrational fears and anxieties cbaracterstic of disinte- 
grated personalities are social risks in a country like India which is 
already confronted with social, economic and physical problems. 
As the school with its physical education programmes could not 
help the students to comprehend and order the social problems and 
issues, it has not equipped them With appropriate understanding, 
abilities, skills and insights for the intelligent exercise of democratic 
duties. Hence it is essential that school physical education pro- 
grammes equip themselves with appropriate activities conducive to 
preparing good citizens of the country. 

The major problem is then how to achieve integrated develop- 
ment among the students. Integrated development requires direc- 
tion and planning no less than entbasiasai towards physical activities. 
Enthusiasm and devotion can rarely be aroused and sustained 
unless the energies of the students can be harnessed and channelled 
in a particular direction and action. Unless the contradictions and 
confusions of the roles of school and playground, scholastic know- 
ledge and physical development can be clarified and resolved to the 
point where it can inspire and guide both the coach and the student, 
the educational system will be either completely abandoned or be- 
come the creed of a group of people-administrators and politicians 
struggling for power and recognition. Hence physical educators 
should try to establish their role and status in the social system and 
establish their reputation among the student population. This is 
possible only when they successfully prove their worth in achieving 
personality integration among students. 
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Physical Activities for Integrated Development 

To achieve integrated development the physical activities must 
meet atleast three specifications: 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


Acceptability to the physical education profession 

and to the society and the school in which they are 


as a whole 
located. 


Compatibility with the essential core of democratic tradition 
and social needs. 


The capacity to deal effectively with the problems related 
to integrated development which it is supposed to order. 


The acceptance of the physical education activities means that 
the physical education teacher must shape the character and per- 
sonality of his student in accordance with the requirements of some 
scientific method of enquiry and deliberation. It must lead him to 
investigate, weigh, evaluate, conclude and effect activities on the 
basis of the scientific method to the degree that the activities of the 
physical education is effective; the character and attitudes along 
with physical fitness and with health so formed will be earned 
over to adult life of the student. 


Compatibility with the essential core of democracy is a con- 
dition difficult to satisfy because the meaning of democracy is 
interpreted in different ways in terms of rights and responsibilities; 
but the objectives and purpose of a coherent physical education 
programme must be consonant with the ideals and principles of 
democracy. This is possible when, the physical education pro- 
grammes themselves involve a democratic atmosphere in matters 
hkc formation of teams, free exchange of views and opinions by 
the players, l^ccping in mind and observing the rules and regula- 
tions of a game, opportunities to lead a team, freedom to declare 
judgements and results without any fear or prejudice, free and frank 
role of the officials and so on. The physical educators should 
realise that the way in which he plays his role has an impact in 
shaping the democratic ideals of athletes. 


The capacity to deal effectively with the difficulties and issues 
IS an indispensable qualification of selected physical activities. But 
this IS a difficult standard to satisfy because we do not have a 
persistent and full-scale commitment to a particular activity other 
than the general objectives like recreation, health etc. But neither 
the school nor the pUyficld can be isolated completely and effec- 
tively from the physical and social environment to which they 
J Playground can achieve integrated deve- 
“SC. of a methodological principle on the 
biil^ oto .he acrivities which the playground uSdertakes to 
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ORGANIS.VKC CONCEPT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The coocept of orgenisinic iras gatoiog farour in 

mao’s beliefs. Miicstones ia the growth of this concept were: 

... the Athenian Education in the 5th century B.C. which 
recognised the need for balance in the mental, social, and 
physical education of the indiridual: 

... (be expressions of Locke, Rousseau and other European 
philosophers that in a sane body lies a sane mind, a thought ; 
voiced later by Horace Mann^ Henry Barnard, and Herbert j 
Spencer. I 

... the early observations of physical educators that the care and 
derelopineDt of the body contributes to the individuals mental, 
emotional and social effectheness; 

... the experimentation of ps>choIogists such as James, 
Thorndike, and more recently Harold E.Jones and Willard 
C. Olson, who demonstrated the Interaction of basic forces in 
(be individual; 

... and (he dramatic findiags of physicians that the ‘whole man’ 
must be treated, not just (he disease or (he disability. 

CLARKB, H. HARRISON 


Fiom AppUcatian of Measurerntni to Health and Phisical Education. 

Prcoticc-Hali, hac, 1967, p.5. 

Aspects of Integrated Development 

Emerging from the earlier discussions of integrated develop- 
ment and its needs, certain statements can be made which the 
physical education teacher should remember if his coaching is to 
be based on sound understanding of his student development. 

1 . Integrated development is a holistic process, global in nature; 

2. Integrated development is a dynamic and continuous process; 

3. Integrated development results in positive change of beha- 
vioural patterns which include, physical, social, psychological 
aspects. An athlete who has well-integrated growth can 
achieve more speed, timing, force, and strategy than the 
person who has not achieved integration; 

4. Integrated development has both an order, sequence and 
periods of flurtuations; 

5. Integrated development is not a mere act but a continuous 
process of decision-making alnlity in meeting the conflicts and 
crises either of the socie^ or of .*he team: 
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6. Rate of integrated development in individual athletes difiers; 

some of the atWetes achieve integration earlier and better than 

others. 

Integrated Derelopraent through Integrated Curiiculura 

To achieve integrated personality development, we should 
evolve an integrated curriculum with units of activities and centres 
of interest. In the beginning artificial boundaries of subject-matter 
were made in the name of convenience of teaching but now these 
artificial walls of subject-matter* have been broken down and experi- 
ences developing appreciation, understanding and application of 
ah phases of school curriculum enrich the total educational process. 
These school experiences involve mental, physical, social, emotional, 
and value make up of students and help to develop all aspects of 
their personalities like knowledge, skills, health, appreciations and 
attitudes. When such experiences arc life-like and interesting, the 
knowledge acquired becomes meaningful, purposeful, real and 
lasting. When such experiences arc integrated and interrelated then 
knowledge becomes multidimensional and muUipurpose. Otherwise 
the studant wiU absorb isolated bits of informauon or movements 
which is useless and dangerous because he cannot see relevance and 
connections. 

The possibilities for integiation of human movement activities 
with classroom learning experiences should be considered as part 
of the total physical education programme. Team teaching goes 
hand in hand with integrated curriculum because it helps in pooling 
of abilities and knowledge of a team of teachers, and students 
achieve multidimensional, learning and activities. 


Integration of Uifferent School Subjects 

From the integraUon of physical education and the social 
studies emerges attitudes, understandings and values which may 
promote a democratic way of life, and integration with human 
movements through activities like universal rhythms, cultural 
dances, stunts and games. For example it is common in primary 
schools vvherc children sing nursery rhymes with action, and parti- 
cipate m Independence day or Republic day celebrations. 


Similarly integration of language subjects with physical educa- 
tion is possible to a planned sequence of action, A good player 
must be able to communicate his Ideas and actions to others, settinB 
^ongunh others and work and play with others through proper 
skill of communication. But children at lowest levels are usually 
" otlieis or express themselves by 

reading or w niuig but they can communicate through movements 
gestures and play situations. Such physical activity exnerience 
even m the gymnasium may be helpful to develop thc^^ndaSmu 
of language. Sport stories for ySungcr SSn should 
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available so that they develop iateresC both in the sport and in 
reading. 

Mathematics teachers can use human movement activities 
team, scores, bathing averages and measurement in activities to 
teach mathematics more effectively. And children learn through 
play experiences because they are familiar, fun and real to them. 
Similarly a physical education teacher should be familiar with the 
subjects taught outside of the playground and be ready to classify, 
emphasise and follow up subject-matter whenever it applies to 
human movement activities. A physical education teacher who 
knows that measurement is taught in the mathematics class will 
stretch the measuring tape and can ask each student to measure 
and understand the distance he has jumped and even note how his 
distance increases as his practice in jumping improves. 

We should understand that the whole child enters the play- 
ground bursting with all of his learning experiences, attitudes, and 
interests. We cannot shelve his experiences gained outside the 
playground and work only with his physical education skills. In 
other words we should incorporate all of his learning experiences 
with that which he will learn through human movement. Hence 
science, health and growth need to be integrated with activity. 

Integration iu Physical Education 

For centuries, the ideas of separate mind and body influenced 
education and the school practice and these ideas led to plan for 
training the mind without any regard of the body. But today the 
educational orientation has chang^ and physical education is con- 
ducted as a real part of the entire educational process. Thus the basic 
fact of integration of mind and body, ideas and actions, knowledge 
and application have taken place. 

In physical education, a formal team results by a mere collec- 
tion of athletes and when these individuals integrate and coordinate 
their efforts in a collective way a total team emerges. In the same 
way the individual personality operates in an integrated way with 
coordination and action. A man is not something made up of 
separate entities like muscles, bones, nerves, sense organs, emotions, 
ideas, feelings, aspirations, needs and actions but he is an integrated 
total personality unique in himself and different from others. 

According to Williams “Physical Education should accept the 
principle of integration and should use its ^ services to prevent, so 
far as possible, disintegration of the person.”* 

“The prime responsibility of physical education is to conceive 
ofitsworkas related to all the reactions that partjcjpants wpen- 
ence, to be concerned for interests, moods, manners, morals, habits, 

6. Williams, J.P. T/ie Ptlndpks cf Physical BJucaiion, WB. Sauaders 
Company, Ptuladclpbia, 1959, p. 248. 
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and ideals as well as for strength, skill, agility, speed, safety and 
endurance. The whole person participates; the whole person must 
be served.” 

Physical education views man as a unit. It holds that we need 
to aim higher than health, than victorious teams, than strong 
muscles, than profuse perspiration. It sees physical education 
primarily as a way of living and seeks to conduct its activities so 
as to set a standard that will surpass the average and the common 
players. “There is in such a view something of the loftier virtues 
of courage, endurance, and strength, the natural attributes of play, 
imagination, joyousness, and pride and through it all the spirit of 
splendid living, honest, worthy, competent.”* 


Integration through Physical Education 

Integration ^ves an orderly sequence and meaningful pattern 
to any actirity. Otherwise there is confusion regarding the scl^ 
tion and organisation of an activity. Hence integrating agencies 
play a vital role in the operation of educational system. The 
necessity to correlate and integrate all learning experiences is met 
by^e development of various physical education activities with 
one supreme centre located in the school. The phenomenon of 
integration is so complex that an appreciation of its mechanism 
requires detailed study of the entire school programmes.* 

Students take great interest in games, sports and other recrea- 
tional activities because they touch the fundamental drives and are 
expressive of strong human impulses. Much of the routine acade- 
mic programme in the school is tolerated mostly because ot';er co- 
academic aspects of ibe curriculum like recreation, health, audi- 
torium, physical education, libraiy, etc. give purpose and meaning 
to classroom experience. Physical education helps to integrate 
schoollifc. It is a powerful sodalising agent and provokes and 
facilitates the student involvement and participation in many ways. 
The physical education teacher should appreciate the fact that 
education gains in its cfTectiveness as individual students participate 
in and share experiences. Thk should make the physical education 
teacher undertake two responsibilities as suggested by williams and 
Brownell 


1 . He should broaden the experiences for as many students 
as he can in the varied activities of the physical education 
programme. 


Williams and Brownwell warn us “To over use the ‘star* 
athlete IS not only to injure him but also to deprive others of 
opportunities”. ^ ^luers oi 


7. WiUatns.J F. and Brownwell, CL.. Tie AdnmUtrcaionof Ilealih Educa- 

Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 

8 . 
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2. The physical educatfon teacher should see in the whole 
school the opportunities which should be explored by all, even the 
athletes. When a physical education teacher can say to a student 
You are spending too much time on games; pay more attention to 
the activity of your French club’*, he aids in socialization. Although 
academic teachers may not reciprocate in recommending physical 
education, the counsel remains the same.”® What is called mental 
is a manifestation of the whole. What is called physical is a part 
of the whole; the band is as much mind as body. Hence- the teadier 
should realise the forces which cause integration of the personality 
and the forces which tend to cause disintegration; such a foresight 
of the teacher will have a major impact on his profession and on 
the society, and improve his professional image- 

physical Education Stimulates (he Whole Man 

The concept of the whole man is the theme of Steinhaus.^^ 
Accoixiing to him “Always in life the horses and charioteer must 
function together. Sports and other physical activities are life 
speeded up. In a game of football the body moves much faster than 
in ordinaiy life. Thus in competition hundreds of decisions are 
made and executed in the time that ordinary life allows for ten. 
Hven more important, these decisions must be made in the heat of 
emotion, engendered by the competition and they must be made 
fairly and efficiently. In this sense competition places a lenific 
overload on the body to perform efficiently, on the mind to make 
quick and accurate decisions and on the spirit to make these deci- 
sions with the right control over the emotions. Thus the chariot, 
the two horses and the charioteer, iu other words the whole man 
is given a tremendous workout in athletic competition.’'** 

This concept has one important implication for the physical 
education teacher. Many of the activities and physical skills capti- 
vate the students’ thoughts, make them spellbound and recehe 
their plaudits. They give them recognition, and a feeling of be- 
longing along with health and fitness, confidence and safety and 
constructive use of leisure. According to Radler and Kephart 
“Motor activity of some kind underlies all behaviour including 
higher thought processess. In fact, any. behaviour can function 
no better than do the basic motor abilities upon which it is 
based.’’** 


9. Williams, J.F. and Browa»rfl. C.U IThr Admintsiralion ^ 

Physical EJua:ihn.'N3. Saunders Company Philadelphia. 1956 p.l6. 

10. Sleinhaus, A-H, ‘'The Whole man, Scicnw ’!w° 

Dimensions of Physical Edueanan, Bucher; CA. (Ed.) TbcC.V. Mosby 
Company, Saint Louis 1974 pp. 5S'64, 

11. IhW pp. 63*64. 

12. RadJer. D. Hand Kephart N.C. —“Success through pby” quoted by 

Bucher Charles, A. i/rn//A Physicaj^Mi^ona^ Lou.i' 1974 

Dimensions of Physical Educaiion The C.V. Mosfay Co- Saint Eouis 1974, 
p. 230. 
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Even the psychologists emphasised the importance of the 
inter-relationship between various aspects of learning. Arnold 
Gesell, Arthur T. Jersild, and the Swiss psychologists Jean 
Piaget*® found that a child’s earliest learnings are motor (invol- 
ving neuro muscular systems and resulting in movement such as 
running, jumping, reaching, etc.) in nature and form the foundation 
for subsequent learnings. In another study, Jack Keogh and 
David Benson** experimented with motor characteristics of 43 
under-achieving boys, ages 10 to 14, enrolled in the psychology 
clinic school at UCLA. They found that as individuals, half of 
the boys from 10 to 12 years old exhibited poor motor perfor- 
mance. A.H. Ismail, N. Kephart and C.C. Cowell,** urilizing 
motor aptitude tests, found that IQ and academic success could be 
predicted from these tests, with balance and co-ordination items 
the best predictors for estimating achievement. 

Typical of the research studies confirming the relationship 
between motor skills and academic achievement is that of G.L. 
Rarick and Robert Mckee** who studied 20 third grades grouped 
according to whether they had high or low motor proficiency. The 
study showed that the group with high motor proficiency bad a 
greater number who achieved “excellent” or “good” ratings in 
reading, writing, and compreheosioQ than the group with low motor 
eSdency. H.H. Clarke and Boyd O. Jarman*^ in a study of boys, 
9, 12, and 15 Yr. old, found a consistent tendency for the high 
groups of various strength and growth measures to have higher 
means on both academic achievement tests and grade-point averages 
than lower groups. Studies conducted at the Universities of Oregon 
and Iowa and a Syracuse and West Point have shown a significant 
relationship between physical fitness and academic success and bet- 
ween physical fitness and leadership qualities.. David Bruce, F.R. 
Rogers, Clayton Shau, Marda, Hart, and others have done exten- 
sive research showing relationship between scholastic and academic 
success and physical fitness.**. 


Sources of lotegcated Approach in Physical Education 

According to Charles Bucher**, Health and Physical Education 
programmes arc related 'to academic achievement in atleast four 
ways. 

13. ibU. p 230. 

14. ibul. 

15. IblJ. 

16. ibU. 



18. 

19. ibU. 
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(a) Through emphasis on the development of motor skills. 

(b) By promoting physical fitness. 

(c) By imparting knowledge and modifying behaviour in 
regard to good health practices, and 

(d) By aiding in the process of social and emotional develop- 
ment which leads to a more positive self-concept. 

According to Bucher “Physical education and health not only 
aliect social development but emotional development as well. 
Games provide release from tension after long periods of study; 
furthermore, achievement in physical activities gives students a 
sense of pride which pays dividends in emotional satisfaction and 
well-being.”*° 

The major problem that the physical education teachers face 
is how to achieve integration and what kind of integrated activities 
are suitable at various levels of schooling. This is a very important 
practical question and the physical educator should come out with 
an appropriate answer and cite a few activities for each type of 
player. It is better if he can enlist a few criteria for the identifica- 
tion of integrated activities. 

According to Bucher** the value of physical education and 
health programme will depend largely upon whether or not they 
meet the following criteria. 

1. The physical education programme includes a variety of 
daily movement experiences and instruction in many basic 
motor activities, aimed not at making the student a 
superior performer in one or two but stressing a modest 
performance in all, consistent with his developmental level. 

It also helps each student to achieve physically according 
to desirable standards. 

2. The physical education/health programme provides boys 
and girls with accurate and significant health knowledge 
related to their individual needs and interests. There is 
also concern for health services and a healthful physical 
and emotional environment. 

3. Physical education and health programme are accorded 
educational respectability so that students and parents 
will more readily appreciate their value and seek the bene- 
fits they offer. 

By providing these essentials, the school will help to ensure a 
high standard of academic achievement on the part of all boys and 
girls. 

20. Siicher, A. Feundaiions of the C.V, Mosby Company, 

Saint Louis, 1972p- SOZ. 

21. ibU.,p.502. 
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Bucher’s criteria give us some insights into the nature and 
methods of achieving an integrated approach. The essential thing 
for integrated approach is that any activity, whether jt appears to 
be a physical activity or a mental activity should involve the enhre 
body system, that is, the mental faculties like thinking, and the 
organic body parts like limbs, along with the use of all the sense 
organs. This makes the student act as a whole and not to react 
passively or mechanically or by way of habit alone. The physical 
educators should be careful enough not to include all and sundry 
in the name of integrated activity. This integration is possible only 
when he develops the following skills of identification and 
discrimination: 


1. He should be able to identify and name the type of skills 
associated with each activity and the body organs and 
mental faculties Involved in performing the particulac task. 

2. He should be able to discriminate true integration from, 
superficial and spurious integration. This discrimination 
helps him to exclude any items artificially Included or 
which ace mistaken as integrated activities. 

3. He should be able to identify the needs, interests, limita- 
tions and potentialities of the students and help them to 
select the appropriate integrated activities. 


In general many of the physical events related to activities and 
sports ate mostly integTaUve in nature, especially when they involve 
movement and goal. Movement keeps a student dynamic by using 
his psycho-motor skills whereas goal makes the movement purpose- 
ful by making the mental faculties involve themselves in the perfor- 
mance. Besides, many of the games train the individual in the 
two important psychological functions namely, observation and 
decision-making. Physical education does not merely mean educa- 
tion of the physical but it is the education through the physical 
and functional activities. Bucher says "it refers to instructional 
programme built around basic motor activities which help to 
achieve the integrated goal of physical and emotional and mental 
well being of every student.”'* This is important because non- 
intellectual factors like health, character, will to achieve, self-con- 
cept, endurance, interest, etc., are also equally significant in helping 
the student to achieve academically. 


It would be not only incomplete but even wrong to think of 
physical education only in terms of games, drill, gymnastics or 
physical activity. There is a valid place for observation, analysis, 
discussion, enquiry and explanation. As Cowell has observed: 
physical education has often been long on activity and too short 


Louis. 1974. pp. 230-231. Company, Sainl 
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on understaiiding”.23 Integration in education is important and 
at times it may be more protitable in the physical education period 
to clarity the mind, refresh the heart, than to exercise the body. 

The good physical educationist should try to achieve two 
things: (a) looking for opportoniti'es of integrating old yet uncon- 
nected knowledge, (b) initiating new situations that wiJ] prompt 
interest and fresh enquiry. 

. The study of a single theme from many viewpoints can reveal 
relationships^ where none was previously suspected. As we all 
know, physical education is a widely embracing subject and im- 
pinges upon many areas of life and learning. By a skilled explo- 
ration of the opportunities offered, the teacher can help pupils 
effectively to dovetail the subjects with which they are concerned 
formally and informally, in a more integrated and personal way. If 
such a prowss is successful, he will be helping to rectify one of the 
greatest misfortunes of the contemporary age, that is the inability 
to look upon life coherently and the inability to act in a coordinated 
way, ie., wholly. 

As Miller and Cheffers observe, in many schools physical 
eduwtion is still considered a separate subject, teaching only that 
particular child and that part of the child that comes to the 
gymnasium for play, exercise and fun.** But if we agree that the 
whole child comes to the physical education class, bursting with all 
of his learning experiences, should we shelve those experiences 
gained elsewhere and work only on the acquisition of physical 
education skills? Should we not incorporate all of his outside 
non-physical learning experiences with that which he will leam 
through human movement. 

This does not mean that the objectives of human movement 
must be sacrificed in order to teach the children mathematics. It 
does mean, however, that the physical education teacher should be 
familiar with what is being taught outside the gymnasium and be 
ready to emphasise, clarify, and follow up subject-matter when it 
applies to human movement activities. 

For example, if the fourth graders arc learning to broad jump, 
the physical education teacher is not only primarily interested in 
correct jumping skills and self-improvement but help them to 
measure the performance with a tape measure. Two phases of 
learning are thus integrated, and each is made more meaningful 
and effective because of the other. 

Integration applies to many learning experiences. It is a two- 
way street: understanding and using numbers correctly is as much 

23, Cowelly C.C. Scientific FaundatiMf Physical Harper, RV. 

1953, p. 222 

24. MiJIer aad Cheffers in Arnold, PJ. Education Plmic;^ Education Peno- 
naltty Developmenty Heiocmaon, London, 1970 pp. 72-73. 
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a part of the physical education period as game situations and play 
activities are a part of the mathematics lesson in the classroom. 

The physical education teacher must be sure that number, facts 
and methods of scoring and measuring arc within the comprehen- 
sion of the children. For example, when ‘time’ is used in games 
and races in the lower grades and children cannot tell time, scoring 
is not only wanted but may spoil the activity by creating confusion 
in the children. 

Socrates stated that 'even in the process of thinking in which 
the use of the body seems to be reduced to a minimum, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that grave mistakes can often be 
traced to bad health "(Van Dalen*^ 1953) Plato spoke of healthy 
bodies for healthy minds. Comenius noted, "intellectual progress 
is conditioned at every step by bodily vigour. To attain the best 
results, physical exercise must accompany and condition mental 
training."** 

Body and mind are never independent; such subdivision is 
eivtirely arbitrary and unfounded. Although much remains to be 
learned about the brmn and central nervous system, neurologists 
in general agree that the idea of two lives, somatic and psychic, 
has outlived Us usefulness. Thus the psychosomatic concept of 
medicine recognises the fact of biological integration and acknow- 
ledges its signiGcance. 

In the complexity of the relationship between body and mind, 
the domain of personality is often included. Sheldon** (1942) has 
contended that there is a parallel between his Somatotypes and 
personality ‘types’ or these are two closely related temperaments 
namely, body and personality, Crat^** points out that personality 
theories include physical activity as a part contributing to one's 
personality. In addition, each theory also includes some aspects 
of intellect as an integral part of personality. 

In summary, all propositions rest on the basic assumption 
that the human organism is more than the total sum of its parts. 
Breckenridge and Vincent provide an acceptable explanation of the 
‘integrated development’ concept when they say: 

"The individual consists of many parts which act in an inte- 
grated fashion. His intellect is related to his physical well-being; 
n s physical health is sharply affected by his emotions; his emotions 


15. Van Dalen. D B., Mitcbdl. E. and Bennetl, B.A World History of 
i’Ajjjca/fi/ucaiton.PrtnntcHaH.New Jetsy I953p. 10. ^ 

rv Dtmensions of Physical Education, xhe 
C.V. Mosby Company, Saint Lotus, 1974 p. 23 

temperament, Harper &Bros New York. 
Bthatiour and ^folor Learning, 'UiVtbigtr.Vhilaw 
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are influenced by school success or failure, by his physical health ' 
and by his intellectual adequacy. His growth— physical, mtellec- 
tual and social is a product of his family history, his personal 
history, his current satisfactions and strains/’^® 

Different developmental processes, whether physical, mental 
or emotional are dependent on heredity and innate properties 
which are affected and conditioned by environmental factors. 

Kugel and Mohar3“ studied the relationship between mental 
retardation and physical growth in a wide range of age (2 days to 
16 days). They made the following conclusions (1) they confirmed 
the existence of the relationship between mental and physical deve- 
lopment (2) the degree of physical impairment is related to the 
severity of mental retardation; the greater the retardation, the 
greater the physical deficiency (3) the cause and effect relation- 
ship between mental retardation and physical growth is not clearly 
confirmed. 

Some of the difficulties which have been encountered by 
workers in this area are due to failure to (1) defin: motor items 
precisely (2j define populations from which samples are drawn 
(3) consider quality of measurements as well as quantity (4) des- 
cribe the testing set-up which affects performance (5) consider 
previous experience of the child reaction to items involved 

(6) standardize directions for the administration of items involved. 

(7) select proper and relevant design and (8) observe sources of 
biases which stem from the experimenter, the research assistants 
collecting data or early data returns.*^ 

According to Ismail” the type of development— physical, 
intellectual, emotional and social are not simply ‘aggregates’ or 
independent domains, but rather these are often characterized by 
the familiar dictum that they possess an organisation which makes 
each of them ‘more than the sum of its parts’. 


Resume 

Successful physical education involves achieving integrated deve- 
lopment and a wholesome personality. Physical education is 
neither a part-time work nor a partial objective. The signifiwnce 
of integration is already recognised in principle but not completely 
realised in practice, may be because of the historical or traditional 
legacy. But the concept of integration through physical education 


29. 

30. 

31. 


Brekcnrid^e. M.E. and Ymccnt. au. CAItJ Detf/opme/t/, W.U. Saunders, 
4lhEdn.20, 1955. 

Kugel. R.B. and Mobar, J. “Mentally reiardcd and Physical Growth” 
A'lierJ. Menial Deficiency Jul. 1963. 


Ismail. A.H., 
cal Fducation , 
1972, p. 22. 


Tnlcgraled Development” in Ps}c/ulos!cal Aspect of PMii- 
idS/w/ fdq. Sf- Kane Rouljcdpc & Kcgan Paul. London. 


32. ibid; p. 30. 
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is not only a novel one but the most challenging one to the profes- 
sional physical education teacher. The sources of integration are 
available in theory but the practical approaches and models arc not 
yet properly conceived by physical educators and teachers. In 
this chapter the meaning of integrated development is given from 
different angles and its significance is discussed. Integration is 
mainly considered from two perspectives, namely, the integration of 
various factors of personality and the integration of various acade- 
mic subjects and activities; objectives like health require teaching 
not in isolation but teaching in integration. To achieve such inte- 
gration the physical educator has to develop certain skills and profi- 
ciencies, and even the interest and patience to operate beyond the 
boundaries of his field. There are many problems and difficulties 
that physical educators face in defining, measuring, describing, 
creating, standardising, selecting and observing certain activities, 
principles, tools, and implementations. The focus of this chapter 
is that body and mind are never independent, knowledge is never 
in segments and hence integrated development and approach be- 
come the indispensable elements for achieving wholesome 
personality. 
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Chapter 9 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE NEEDS OF SOCETY 


* Society Detcrmiues the Place of Physical Educatioo 
* Socialized Physical Education 
* Implicatioa for the ‘Sport for the Society' 


In those cations Mhiebdooot have a system of compuL 
sory military training, the schools offer the best if not the only, 
opportunity for the study and the improvement of Datioaal 
physical welfare on an extensive scale. The enormous enrol- 
ment in the educational institutions enhances their importance 
as an agency of general physical education. 

RICE, C.A. 


Ttom A Brief History of Physical i 5 rfacaOo«, A.S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, 19J5. p. 224. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


The impact that society has upon physical education in the total 
general education presents a challenge not only to education but 
also to physical education because of the following reasons: 

1. We have to properly interpret the needs and the roles of the 
society. 

2. We have to properly interpret and show to the society the 
role of physical education in general education and in life. 

3. We have to prevent undesirable social pressures and practices 
that ate not educationally sound from getting into the class- 
rooms or piayficlds. 

When conducted and evaluated in accordance with desirable 
standards such as those of programme contact, leadership qualities 
and integrated development then physical education has the poten- 
tial tor positive elTects. But when not conducted in accordance 
with desirable standards then physical education cannot only be 
detrimental but even harmful to the social life of the student. The 
present context where many of the academic minded parents and 
citizens feel that physical education is a waste of time, the respon- 
sibility is heavier on the physical educators to prove the positive 
effects of physical education and its contribution to social life and 
make the soricty appreciate the fact that sound mind lies in a sound 
body. 


In modem society problems like tension, uncertainty, low 
morality, lack of family cohesiveness, competition, emphasis on 
materialism and misuse of Insure are to be solved positively so 
that the society becomes a healthy place to work and live in. 
Physical educators should closely examine these problems, mobilise 
the available measures to create a totally healthy physical environ- 
ment and understand the influences that are playing upon the per- 
sonality of a student, and find out approaches that are most effec- 
tive m meeting these problems. If an adequate physical education 
pro^arame with educational value is set up at every level, then 
cmidrcn will grow into adults who can tackle successfully their 
^ social problems. Physical education usually 
5UCSSCS the social and ethical standards so that the rule of fair play. 
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respect for the rights of the opponent, respect for democratic values 
etc, are inculcated in the student. 

As physical education is a social experience it reflects the needs 
and moods of the society to achieve social progress and satisfac- 
tion in living. 

Society Determines the Place of Physical Education 

Whether or not an item of physical education or sport is 
popular in colleges and schools depends largely upon public interest, 
spectator approval and newspaper popularity. That is how in 
educational institutes the major and minor sports emerge, for in- 
stance in our country basketball, volleyball, football and track and 
field events are major in the sense that they are more popular than 
other events. Educators tend to adopt whatever the public likes 
and supports and ignores other items. Similarly young people are 
exposed to a certain type of sport environment only because society 
has accepted its popularity rather than because of its real contri- 
butions to their individual growth. Hence it is essential to under- 
stand the needs and interests of society and organise physical educa- 
tion accordingly. 

Society has the following needs and wants with regard to the 
development of the students (i) social poise and understanding 
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of self (it) social consciousness with an accompanying sense of 
values (iii) leadership and followership (iv) good citizenship 
(v) good sportsmanship (vi) cooperation and competitive zcai 
(vti) acceptance of all irrespective of language, caste, or religion 
(viii) positive social acquaintances. It is true^ that some of the 
above-said Uveds parallel the needs of the individual, but neverthe- 
less society conditions the individual to have particular itccds and 
wants, generally in harmony with societal needs and wants. 

(i) Social Poise and Understanding of Self 

Social poise and understanding arc important factors in per- 
sonal and social adjustment and hence physical education should 
provide opportunities of developing this. Social competence for 
better adjustments should be the major aim while selecting events 
and coaching individuals, so that the student develops responsibility 
for his own action and accepts the consequences of his action. 
Physical education provides such opportunities especially in a team 
where winning depends not on a single individual but on the co- 
operation and combination extended by all the members of the 
team. 

(li) Social Consciousness with an accompanying Sense of Values 

Society requires the experience of sharing with others, adhering 
to the rules, philosophy of life based on ethical behaviour, morality 
and concern for individual dignity and worth. This helps the 
students to understand what is right and what is wrong and adhe- 
rence to democratic principle of life. As physical education and 
sports open opportunities for interaction with team mates and oppo- 
nents, the student develops a concern for other members of the 
team. 

(ill) Leadership and Followership 

Society expects from the school and physical education virtues 
like accepting lesponsibihty, making positive decisions, influencing 
and mobilising others which are the essential qualities of leadership. 
Otherwise education has no justification for its own existence. In 
this respect physical education has the potentiality to develop 
leadership qualities which other academic subjects failed to incul- 
^te. Similarly, followership quaUties like respect for authority, 
leadership, abiding rules and regulations, cooperation with those 
in command, sense of fairness and so on are also inculcated. The 
student is also trained to take criticism without a feeling of anger, 
hostility or resentment. 

(iv) Good Citizenship 

agencies have failed to 
lools m general and parti- 
assume this responsibility 


Whenever or wherever other social 
develop good traits of citizenship, then set 
cularly the physical education faculty must 
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of satisfying the social need for citizenship. Good citizenship 
meaiw such qualities like initiative, trustworthiness, dependability 
social consciousness, loyalty and respect for individuals and organi- 
sations. The ideals of sportsmanship, fair play and clean living are 
all a part of physical education and these attitudes can be trans- 
ferred and carried on into the adult life. 

(v) Good Sportsmanship 

. includes winning and loosing gracefully and the spirit of 
being fair even to the opponent, appreciating the spirit and letter 
of the rules and maintaining a friendly attitude towards others. 
These qualities transform the good sportsman into a good citizen. 
Competitive athletics thus contribute to the development of the 
individual in the field and helps him achieve better adjustment in 
life. 


(vi) Cooperatixe and Competitive Zeal 

Society looks upon the school and its sports to help the 
students learn how to work with others in a cooperative manner, 
how to contribute their mite towards the common goal of the group 
and to develop an understanding of the rights and feelings of 
others. Society also demands that the schools inculcate a sense of 
responsibility for one’s own actions and for the actions of the entire 
group. The playfield is the social laboratory for the students to 
develop a sound knowledge of social behaviour in terms of “shall” 
and “shall not” in cooperative and competitive action of social 
importance. 


(vii) Acceptance of all Irrespective of Language, Caste and Religion 
Society needs persons who can appreciate and accept all per- 
sons in terms of their ability, performance regardless of background 
factors like team affiliation, economic or social class, language 
or caste group. Research studies in physical education prove that 
athletic ability as measured by the athletic index, participation in 
wter-scbolastic activities or /ntraaiural programme were the pre- 
dominant factors conditioning choices of the best liked people. 
Physical education helps in accepting and appreciating others irres- 
pective of background factors. 


(viii) Positive Social Acquaintance 

Society needs people who can develop new and constructive 
social acquaintance because this helps m developing the society. 
Physical education makes the athlete more socially mobile^ and 
extroverted with broadened interests, membcKhip in many social or 
play organisations so that their contacts with the community in- 
creases and they develop wider knowledge ajjout the societal pr^ 
blems and needs of the community. This helps him to be socially 
responsive and responsible. 
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The task of adjusting the child to social living and social 
demands makes necessary a new type of physical educator with 
social vision and social orientation. The effective preparation oi 
people for social participation requires a coach with broader pre- 
paration than is required for the teaching of games. The coach 
must have a broad background of social knowledge and social 
experience gained through his contacts with people. In curricular 
subjects, social studies is supposed to develop social vision among 
students and teachers. In teacher training institutes foundation 
courses like social psychology, sociology of education, economics 
of education, and civic education etc., arc offered to enhance social 
vision in the teacher. If the coach is to be a social agent, he must 
have a thorough knowledge of social life, social institutions and 
social organizations and the place of physical education in social 
life. 


Sodalistd Physical education 

Physical education should be socialized in its objectives and 
approaches. The new socialised physical education is much less 
dependent upon traditional games or routine books or even rigid 
rules and regulations as long as it serves the social purposes. Sjjorts 
equipment and sports material, individual and team activities, 
leadership and followership roles, opportunities to supervise and 
umpire a game, interaction With the audience, first-aid etc, give the 
student a vicarious contact with social life. Besides, intramural, 
inter-school activities, inter-district, and inter-state and inter-zonal 
games and sports give him first hand experience and personal con- 
tacts with different segments of the community and different regions 
and language groups. One strength of physical education is that 
it i> less bookish and more practical in orientation. The playfietd 
is the open classroom, action is the methodology, social responsi- 
bility is the goal, and give and take arc the rules of the play. The 
extent to which physical education meets the social demands and 
fulfil social obligations depends not only on the physical education 
teacher and his programmes but also on the cooperation and 
encouragement that he receives from other teachers, head and other 
authorities. Hence the school as a whole should strive to train the 
student in his social responsibilities and obligations. That means, 
social vision should be developed at ajl levels of school education 
and opportunities for exhibiting this altitude should be properly 
provided; otherwise there is a danger of producing only graduates 
and not citizens who are not in any way useful to the society. As 
a life onen^d subject, physical education has much to contribute 
than what is usually rccogizcd by others. Attempts should also bo 
made to ^IkcUvcly act by mobiUsing academic and physical 
sources and activate the student for successful social life. PhWical 
education is a b^ic social need of society i.c., physical fitness and 
soaally responsible citizens, and it develops an awareness of the 
role of growth and development in human behaviour in the 
advancement of social and material progress. Physical unfitness 
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is one of the identified problems of the society which could not be 
solved completely. Through the development of physical and socjal 
habits, and attitudes. Physical education becomes one of the major 
areas which contribute to the social well being. 

Charles C. Cowell writes: “We socialize our pupils or contri« 
bute to their social learnings when they leam the ways of the group, 
become functioning members of it, act according to its standards, 
accept its rules, and in turn become accepted by the group.”i 

The above statement puts in a nutshell the social purposes of 
education. Ryburn* says “the ultimate aim of teaching is a social 
one. Even as we deal with our pupils as individuals, as \%e help 
them to develop as individual persons, our aim is to help them to 
develop as individuals in society, as individuals who can play a 
creative ^ and constructive part in society, using all their powers 
and abilities for the good of society, able to cooperate and live 
as members of a team.” 


Society is the client for any profession and all the professions 
derive their support, inspirations, objectives, organisation and func» 
tionmg from the way in which a society operates, controls, 
demands, commits, coordinates and contacts various agencies for 
understanding, appreciating, satisfying and soWmg the social needs 
and problems. This is because the individual is a unit of the 
society and has to serve the society ultimately. Besides, society 
influences directly or indirectly the school and its special activities. 
All the social agencies are answerable to the society and hence have 
to look at the society for guidelines. These facts hold good for 
the general education along with its special areas like health, recrea- 
tion and physical education. A stable social order is possible 
only when general education and physical education fulfil the 
social needs and solve the social problems. Learning experienMS 
and physical activities should have social meanings and social 
orientation. Social meaning is a very broad term in which various 
aspects like social needs, social problems, socio-economic con- 
ditions, social norms, social taboos, social order, social laws, social 
controls socialisation, social mobility, social resources, social atti- 
tudes, social consciousness, social importance, social stability, social 
awareness, social dominance, social skills, social adjustability, social 
interactions, social status, social roles, social conflicts etc. are 
involved. This list includes psychological problems also because 
man is a social animal able to communicate in terms of social 
customs and social purposes for si^ai welfare and education has 
to attend to these social characteristics. 

As has already been said the ultimate aim of education is a 
social one and hence it is necessary for the society to play a 


1. Cowell CC.. "The cooenbutioos of phyjjcjl acUvily to social develop- 
ment.’’ Research Quarierly* May I960, p. 236. 

2. Ryburn. Oxford University Press. 1957, 
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dominant role in deciding the nature and future of the educational 
system. Other services also recognise the importance of the society 
and hence the new areas of specialisation like community healtli, 
social recreation, social counselling, etc. have emerged. This 
doesn't mean that the society controls everything by an authori- 
tarian approach. The social responsibility of education is more in 
a democratic nation and especially for a developing country like 
India. Williams® discusses ph^'sical education in a democracy 
under which he deals with three impoi^nt aspects, namely, political 
concepts, economic concepts and social concepts. His chapter on 
“Physical education in a Democracy— Social concepts” is an elabo- 
rate one under which various details like the persistent social be- 
haviours, neglect of body in the culture, responsibility for teaching 
social values, authority and social order, social meanings in activi- 
ties, social ideals of the time and place etc., arc dealt with. 


Sociology ol Physical Activity 

Cratty, B.J.® suggests that a sociologist might study the beha- 
viour of groups as they cn^ge in vigorous and complex physical 
activity in team games and in professional sports. In fact he has 
identified tv. 0 problems which block the interest of capable indivi- 
duals in this area of investigation. 

1. The ineptitude of physical educators when attempting to 
carryout sociological research and 2. the viewpoint of capable 
social scientists (psychologists and sociologists) that sports and 
games are not respectable contexts in which to carry out their 
research. Besides he has advised the scholar first to attempt to 
evolve a theoretical framework for a Social Psychology of Physical 
Activity along with establishment of courses exploring in an exact 
way the sociology of physical activity. Whether it be a sociology 
of physical activity or social psychology of physical activity, the 
physical educators keep in mind the following tips given by Cratty. 


(a) It is quite difficult to separate psychological prinicples into 
the two distinct categories of those that influence the inter- 
action of people engaged in various activity and those that 
modify people’s endeavours when engaged in a more passive 
undertaking. 


(b) The rpearch cited should also make clear to physical educa- 

tor that various facts of the social context influence physical 
output m predictable and important ways. ^ ^ 

(c) Workers with people engaged in physical activity become more 
sensitive to the multitude of obvious and subtle social forces 
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periHcating the performance situation.® 


Sociological foundations of physical education seems to be a 

more Ji^eresting fieid than what it a ppears at the outset, for ex- 
ampJe Gray Smith* talks about ‘violence and sport’ Razor’ talks 
about Variables m Crowd Control’ Gunter Erbach* about ‘The 
baeace of Sports and Sports Sociology, and Michael Bovet® about 
Ine Function of sport in Human Relations’ and so on. 


When speaking of sport as a social institution, Loy** refers to 
the sport order which means the composition of all social organi- 
sations of the society which are responsible for organising, regu- 
mting and facilitating sport situations and human actions in sports. 
But the major concern of the physical educators is the fundamental 
question. "How best can societal needs be reflected in the sports 
situation"? In other words they are directly concerned with the 
‘‘Needs theory" and understand the modes of satisfying the needs 
in a coi^tructive way. Sports and physical education offer an 
opportunity to satisfy the human needs and the needs of the society. 
Physical education programmes arc getting expanded in order to 
make our men more fit for serving the society in a constructive 
way. In order to achieve its appropriate expansion the school must 
plan physical education programme in accordance wth the needs 
of the society. Hence the physical education teacher should be 
made aware of the social needs. 


ImpilcatioQ of "Sport for the Society" 

Needs of the society follow almost the same pattern of human 
needs consisting of physiological needs, psychological needs and 
social needs. These needs are essential for physical survival and 
well-being of the society. Physical educators can do mucli only 
if they know the needs of the society and the means to help satisfy 
these basic needs of the society. Societal needs can be realised 
through the three faces of physical education namely work, play 
and recreation. If these three are not properly nurtured they usually 
result in social distance leading to anti-social action and pereonal 


5. ibiJ., pp. 107, lOS. 

6. Smith, G., "Violence and Sport’* in Bucher, C.A., Dimemions ofFhyso 
cal Education, IheC.V. Mosby Compnay, Saint Louis. 1974 pp. 241-244. 

7. Razor, J.E. "Variables in Crowd Coatrol" in Bachcr C.A.. Dimensions 
of Pit) sical education The C.V. Mosby Company, Saint Louis, 1974 pp. 
24S-250. 


8. Erbacb. G. "The Science of Sport aod Sports Sociolog> in Bucher, 
C A. Dimensions of Physical Education, The C.V hfosby" Company, 
Saint Louis J974 pp. 251-2(0 

9. Bovet M "The Function of Sports in humaiircJations, in Butbcf/’CA., 
Dimensions of Physical Education, The C.V., Mosby Company, Saint Louis, 


1974. pp. 261-263. 

10. Loy John \V. i,ix.)\nBaz'Mi,C-A.,FoundatU>nsofPh)sicd Education, the 
C.V. Mosby Company, Saint Louis, 1972, pp 533-36. 
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maladjustment. Now the major problem is how to design an 
activity consisting of work, playand «<7‘:?hon which ran saw y 
the needs of the society. Besides, these help buildmg character in 
south and achiete development and progress in the society. By 
wing the student the opportunity to participate in many activities, 
phvbical education plays an important role in the development ot 
the student and helps him to become a useful member of the society. 
The objccthc of satisfying the needs of the society is a worthy aim 
of physical education and physical educators should find out ways 
and means of training their students to achieve this goal. In our 
complex society which is made up of social imbalances and segre- 
gation it IS important for our students, to become aware of the 
needs of the society and their responsibility towards the society so 
that they equip themselves with positive skills and tools needed to 
satisfy the societal obligations. In this respect physical education 
has a dutv to create awareness among the students of the societal 
needs. 


Sport can become a true social institution only when the 
student has a correct perception of societal needs which in turn 
IS responsible for the type of involvement and participadoa it 
engenders. Involvement includes both the degree of involvement 
and the type of mvolvcraent. The first usually refers to the dura- 
tion, intensity and frequency of sport involv cmcnl whereas type of 
involvement may be primary, secondary or tertiary. Students can 
exhibit strong, frequent, intense, and long-range involvement of 
primary type only when they arc aware of social needs and willing 
to satisfy these needs. The physical educator should have first- 
hand information about the needs of the society and communicate 
these needs to the students and suggest the methods of satisfying 
these societal needs. In this respect the physical educator is offer- 
ing a very important tv pc of education, which may be called civic 
education, so that play activities become a real part of school and 
the society. This is an important function of the schooUtself and 
physical education has got ample opportunities of performing this 
educational function. 
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society but he uses it against the society. Physical education can 
prevent such negative results as it offers opportuniiies of developing 
constructive qualities like cooperation, sharing, reward and punish- 
ment, accepting defeat ivith grace, ivbich we technically cal! the 
sportive spirit. In this respect sport is really a social institution 
and a social situation and the physical educator should try his best 
to utilise sport opportunitiesforsocialising the student and making 
him a fit citizen of tlie country. 


^ How can the physical educator understand the needs of the 
society and its resources and Umilations? Not all the needs of an 
individual or the society are openly expressed, that is, some needs 
are overt. Even the overt needs may not be properly understood 
if the frame of reference and orientations are not the same Hence 
the physical educator should first develop a societal oneiitation and 
social frame of reference. To understand any need of an individual 
or the society the physical educator should have constant obser- 
..vation of the societal process and have consistent interaction with 
the society and have positive involvement. Thus observation, 
interaction and involvement arc the three methods by which any 
one can understand the societal needs, limitations and resources. 
Of course these three are possible only when the physical educator 
has a strong trust in the society and interest to serve the society. 
Once this is achieved, the ph>sical educator, by designing appro- 
priate body activities and physical activities, can create orientation, 
interaction and involvement of the student m the societal needs, 
resources and limitations. 


Student criticism of physical education and training reflects a 
change in social values and changed expectations about career 
opportunities. Students Feel that professions including physical 
education are loosing their relevance and association with real 
social problems; from the point of view of the student, physical 
educators as individuals and even associations and organisations 
related to physical education have not sufficiently rc-examined 
their role in society and are not responsive to the desires and ambi- 
tions of young people who want to work on relevant social problems 
related to the use of physical growth. 


The student’s academic progress and development is limited by 
the knowledge base and academic orientation he acquires after 
staying in the school for four or five years irrespective of the skills 
and so1:iaI awareness that he acquires. Besides, he is overtrained 
to look at social problems from a narrow and rigid perspective 
making him incapable of identifying and accepting other altem.ilivc 
petSDecuvesin solving probteuis. Without adequate opportunities 
to gain self-awareness and social awareness the student cannot 
learn how to identify, diagnose or solve his own or other’s needs 
and oroblems. Now, what has the physical educator to do with 
such students whose self awareness and social awareness arc not 
broad enough to serve tlic society? 
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Iivdifference to the needs of the society results in other pro- 
blems Generally getting economic and status rewards in any 
profession requires from the professional an adherence to norms, 
standards and ethics set by the professional bodies and these norms 
force them to be less and less responsive to the original social pro- 
blems sshich actually brought them into the profession. This is 
something like the railway passenger who talks about human needs, 
problems and equality and tries for atleast a small place to 
accommodate himself. After some time the same passenger tries 
to prevent new entrances by arguing in terms of comfort, over- 
crowding etc. The price of professional status has usually been the 
giving up of the urge to work on socially relevant probler^ and 
only generates distance between the professional and the society. 

The professionals thus find themselves squeezed from both 
directions by society via its changing needs and by students with 
new individual values and aspirations. The physical educator 
therefore is puzzled as to how to accommodate the social needs 
with the personal needs of the students. The professional is not 
able to understand the priorities of the society. Besides, they are 
almost Ignorant of the fact that traditional education is only segre- 
gating and isolating the students from the society and creating a 
kind of elite society within the society. Edgar H.Schein, feds 
the students development is limited by tbe knowledge base he 
acquires. In addition to this, he is often ovcrtralaed to look at 
problems from a given perspective, making him unable to Identify 
problems that require other perspectives."** Ralph Nader talking 
about legal education has labelled this process as “education into 
corridor thinking."** 

What are the implications of such a situation which ignores 
the society and its problems? Have not the professional institutes 
of sports education the social obligation of serving the community 
which provides the nourishment for the continuous growth of the 
profession? Should not tbe phyrical education organisations try 
to mould the students’ values, actions, and aspirations in a societal 
perspective? Should not the society take the right of commanding 
the educational Institutes and make them responsive to the ne^s 
and problems of the society? How far docs physical education as 
an intcgml part of general education contribute in helping the 
society solve Its problems? 

As Arnold puts its, “Society today with its problems of mass 
media, mental sickness and afilucncc has three main needs of physi- 
cal education; these may be termed educational, psychological and 


It SchtA. Eat. ProftiiLtnal CJucailoa, Some next direalen, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1972 p. 35. 

Uw nmij'* New Republic, pp. 2q-23, Oct, 
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bio-philosophic.^® 

Educational Need 

According to Dewey’s Principle of f “f'S’ 

“education should be a process of?™'^'\ J an ^ntegral 

should be life long.” Indeed Phy*>“‘ has a great 

part “ntiS a personal and direct form 

many things to offer. It is essentially i- . satisfactions, 
of educational experience o"** ' u^dMe to enlighten 

discoveries and achievements a great „f physical ediic.ation 

and enrich the life of men. ^^‘‘/^‘’TpSience at first 

is that it is active and 'L„.;tvand self-expression. This 

hand, gives opportunity f°f .*P°"f““'^cess with wWch education 
is an essential part of individuation process wn 

is concerned. 

Psychosocial Need of the 

Halliday^ coined ‘he phrase there is m our 

amount of ill-health offers the term ‘mtegraUd 

community. By in meaning with the psycho- 

health’ which is virtually /yj'^^onalitv’ Physical education may 
logical concept of K *|.g stresses of modern 

be regarded not only as an antid ,j ^ medicine which takes 

but at aformof therapeuuc and p^^^ ^„„„,butc to 

its place alongside X" ' 

the all-embracing concept of healtn. 

Bio-phihsophk Need m -ike demands on the 

The ease and softness °f ''2."° 'SJ^ abiSics. The numerous 
human body that test almost as commensurate 

labour-saving devices maybe regar 

with body-weakening. ,, r,. will in a natural manner 

Tn the absence of a way of h sedety we must turn 

look after the ph”sSar^cducatiom^^^ It is to him ue 

instead to the 

largely entrust ‘Man P ^ i-jchcr to consider theso 

Now.itisforthe physW ^^ jemands of the 

needs and inspire the student 
society. 


r.^! PerttT-jiuy DextU'pmcrJ, 
Ph^•sieal Educaiton and terser-** j 

. T.< P T EJuealion, 
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Resume 

We can consider physical education in a school to be at the 
centre of a web of educational and social factors that act upon it, 
some more strongly than others, influencing its objectives and 
professional dynamics. Society determines the status and place, 
role and responsibilities of physical education in the total system 
of general education. The modem theories and concepts related 
to social psychology and sociology of s^rt and physical education 
have helped to realise physical education as a social institution. 
In this chapter the needs of the society arc discussed at two levels 
that IS in terms of general needs and in terms of different types of 
needs. Society wants people with social pious, social conscious- 
ness, good leadership and followership, good citizenship, good 
sportsmanship, people with cooperation and competitive zeal, 
acceptance of all, social acquaintances and so on. In fact these 
constitute the undercurrents of social functioning and fluctuations. 
Society has different types of needs like educational needs, psycho- 
social needs and bio-philosophic needs. An understanding 
among physical educators, of the characteristics, resources, needs 
and problems of the society is essential in decision-making and 
action-taking processes. The central theme of this chapter is that 
the needs of the society decide the types of physical education 
programmes. But finally it depends on the extent to which the 
physical education teacher understands the social needs and the 
extent to which they arc made to reflect in physical education 
activities. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical Education is beginning to be recognised as a part of total 
education, as a phase of general education and as a way of real 
education. Physical education has got educational content, educa- 
tional value and educational orientation. Has physical education 
the foresight, inspiration and the leadership to meet the social 
challenges and educational needs of our country? The answer 
depends on the way in which physical education prograiumes are 
planned, implemented and evaluated. 

With the recognition of physical education physical educators 
have to shoulder a major responsibility in the process of all round 
development of the individual It means, the physical educators 
should think in terms of the educational, recreational and health 
aspects of physical education so that physical education becomes 
an active component of schooling. The second important aspect 
is the professional value of physical education. Physical education 
has potentialities to be a full-fledged occupation because it has got 
all the characteristics of an occupation viz., specific identity, 
objectives, procedure, organization, professional code and also acts 
as a source of income. The physical education teacher should strive 
to identify the potentialities of prospective physical educators and 
people with sports talents and train them to the maximum extent 
possible. This also helps them in building up a theory and 
technology of physical education. 

From extreme formalism in ph^ical education programme, 
*the pendulum has swung to recreation and play with special 
emphasis on creative activity. We can foster creativity among the 
players- only when they are given the responsibility of decision- 
making in the process of play. This is a difficult task because the 
coach should take them beyond the level of rule of games and 
routines and regulations and help them to internalise the process of 
movement and come out with novel learning experiences which 
have relevance to society and life. This is possible only when the 
physical education teacher himself is creative and works as a 
source of inspiration to the athletes. 



chapter 10 

educational values of co-curriculau 

PHYSICAL activities 

•Principles Underlying Co-curricular Physical Activities. 
•Some Important Co-curticular Activities ta the School. 
•Educative Physical Activities. 


THE VALUE OF EXERCISE | 

The value of exercise rests upon ihc application of the 
foUoviiQg three scienViric principies*. 

1. Frequency: The benefits cannot be stored: they are only 
gained through regular participation. 

1, Duration: A sufhcicot length of time is needed to give 
the body a good workout. 

i 3. Intensity: The activity must be vigorous enough to 
[ place a load on (he circulatory and respiratory 

I systems. 

I BUCHER, C.A. 


Frtm FounJaiio/iM of Political Educaiion. The C.V. MPsby Company, 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF CO-CURRICULAR 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


In the past, educators used the term extra-curricular to indicate the 
group activities especiafiy those conducted outside the classroom 
like play, music, craft, scouts, camping, exhibitions, excursions, 
visits, hobbies, etc. Now the term extra-curricular is growing less 
and less popular and other terms like co-curricular, intramural, 
scmi-curricuJar, collateral and non-class are used to indicate such 
activities which are not themselves a part of curriculum but provide 
the necessary curricular values and act as a catalytic agent to 
generate educational values. 


The majority of educators accept student initiated activityas 
an integral part of educational organization and place them on par 
with regular school work. For example a school paper or magazine, 
mostly hand written, startsas out of class activity but when the 
material is desired from the regular composition work in English 
then the activity becomes a co-corricular one and comes back to 
the classroom as a beginning to the course of literary skills. In the 
same way a curricular activity may start as a project unrelated to 
any academic subject but later become a subject of occupational 
importance and professional value e.g., school exhibition, museum, 
school sports, audiovisual programme, picnics and tours are as much 
important as a composition work or solving an arithmetic problem, 
or arranging a scientific, apparatus for experiment, or preparing an 
assignment in the library. 


In terms of pupil interest, those co-curricular activities should 
be encouraged which will give the participant’s an opportunity to 
develop habits of cooperatioo, fair play and good citizenship. 
They provide opportunities for training in leadership and the wise 
use of leisure time. The important thing is that such co-curricular 
activities should be inter-related and integrated, with regular acade- 
mic activities so that constructive attitudes of responsibility, initiative 
and pride in accomplishment carry over from one activity to the 
other. 


From the point of view of the school, co-curricular activities 
help in arousing the school spirit. Well-organised actmtic^ can 
be carried over to the practical life of the community and helps to 
generate positive results like earning respect and loyalty for the 
school. Co-curricular activities work as a means of serving the 
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community and provide recreation and entertainment for parents and 
friends. The pupils participate directly in community affairs so that a 
personalised relationship and a spirit of cooperation develops between 
the community and the school. Now for example, co-curricular 
activities organised by NSS, Red Cross, Youth Against Famine 
Programmes etc result in the formation of a national student organi- 
sation and their local chapters, provide a chance to give vent to the 
psychological ener^cs and emotionalised potentialities during 
difficult times like cyclones, famine etc.. Newspapers, Public speakers 
and Government officials have expressed their appreciation and 
praise of the social welfare attitude of the students. Besides, 
students themselves gained a practical training in cooperation toward 
the achievement of a positive and meaningful goal in service to 
others. 

There is one more contribution of co-curricular activities, 
which is that it becomes the basis of occupational interest and 
occupational sclcaion. There are many examples of students with 
below average academic achievement but who successfully 
participate in sports activities and develop interest in health educa- 
tion and recreational leadership and finally take up health education 
as their occupation. Thus, interests and encouragement developed 
through co-curricular activities influence the life patterns of the 
students. 


Prlociplcs Underlying Co-curricular Physical Activities and their 
Organisation 

The value of co-curricular physical activities depend on the 
extent to which the educational principles underlie their organisa- 
tion and administration. 

Crow and Crow' mention an elaborate list of 16 principles 
related to student participation, faculty participation, school ideals, 
objectives, democratic organization, criteria of selection and so on. 
Some of the principles of organisation arc given below: 

1. As far as possible, co-curricular activities should be scheduled 
during the regular school day and working times. 

Each activity should be selected, organized and conducted 
in a democratic set up. 

2 . *^crc should be definite time and place for each activity so 
that they do not clash with the curricular and co-curricular 
acttviUcs. 


3. Regardli^ of the level of academic achievement, each student 
should be given opportunities to participate in some co-curri- 
cular activity. At the same time there should be a limit of 


‘o Education", FunJamemal 
rn^ipUanJ PraaSeti. Amcricao Book Company, New Yotk, 
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participation so that the co-cumcuJar interests of other students 
are not spoiled. 

4. A constructive and well-balanced co-curricular programme 
should be initiated through the cooperation of pupil, faculty 
members and principles. 

5. All co-curricuJar activities should be in line with school ideals 
and practices, and the head should control immature student 
interest. 

6. Every co-curricular activity should aim at desirable social, 
civic and moral ideals. Sponsors of co-curricular activities 
should be selected on the basis of educational temperament 
and experience. 

7. All student groups and their activities should be carried on 
within the school campus, so that there are no problems related 
to organisational and supervisory aspects. 

8. The sports expenditure should be joint responsibilities of 
students and their sponsors. 

9. The co-curricular activities should suit the size, level of educa- 
tion and abilities and interests of students. 

Some Impoctant Co-curricular Activities io the Shool 

Some of the important school activities in which pupils can 
participate and benefit in a co-curricular style are: 

(a) Home-Room Activities. 

(b) Assemblies 

(c) School Bank 

(d) Interests Clubs, Athletics, 

(e) Service Clubs. 

(a) Home-Room Activities'. The home-room period provides 
opportunities for teachers and students to develop better relation- 
ships and be less formal in their work. At the same time it 
facilitates physical or academic activities. During this period, 
certain regular classroom duties like checking daily attendance, pre- 
paring and reading notices, distributing progress reports, repainng 
materials for teaching, and improvising teaching aids, respoosibi/ities 
like classroom maintenance, the care of supplies, gardening etc. can 
be distributed among students. 

(b) School Assembly. According to Mctnoivn* objectives of 
the school assembly should be: 

1. To unify the school. 

2. MckDown, H.C.. Extra-curricular AaintUs. revised ediu'oo. Tic Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1937 p. 125. 
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2. To educate in the common or integrating knowledges, ideals 
and attitudes. 

3. To motivate and supplement classroom work. 

4. To widen and deepen student interests. 

5. To inspire the worthy use of leisure. 

6. To develop the aesthetic sense of the student. 

7. To instill the commonly desired ideals and virtues. 

8. To develop self-expression. 

9. To recognise publicly worthwhile achievement. 

10. To promote an intelligent patriotism. 

11. To correlated school and community interest. 

Assembly programme usually include the morning gathering 
followed by prayer, passage reading or announcement, it also 
includes music, dramatics, dancing, morion pictures, small talk etc. 
General assemblies include the entire student population or atleast 
the juniors as a group and the seniors as a group. Exj^rience is 
gained in the preparation of stage settings, lighting, timing and 
other important details of the programme; this interest inspires 
students’ occupational interest and sets the stage for their occupa* 
tional work, and recrearioual work. 

(c) Sdiool Bank: School bank helps in developing thrift 
among the students and trains them in handling money which is 
not their own. Such work of collecting individual savings in the 
home and of transferring these to the school bank can be done by 
a committee of trustworthy students under the supervision and 
guidance of a faculty member. 

(d) Inlercst Clubs and Athletics’. Mcknown* lists the basic 
principles of club organisation and administration as follows: 

1. The club should be based on dcGnitc and worthy objectives. 

2. The purposes and activities of the club should be those of its 
student members, 

3. Wherever possible, club activity should grow out of curricular 
activities. 

4. The club programme should belong to a club. 

5. Every student should belong to a club. 

6. Club membership should be voluntary. 

7. All students should have equal opportunities for joining dubs. 

8. The club should be limited in size. 


3. ibU. p. 125, 
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9. The cjub should not be considered vocalionai in purpose. 


clubs^'hnf O school athletics are usually organized as sports 

satt«;fiS Active participation in any club 

h/. student s urge to be with others of similar interests, and 

t:,^h ^ *^tTi how to become a good leader or a useful follower, 
^cnool newspaper, magazines, handbooks, matches etc., are the 
products of co-curricuIar group activities. School athletics in parti- 
cuiar are an excellent health and character bujlder. The formation 
01 Clubs for participation in football, baseball, baskeibalj, hockey, 
ncket, tennis and indoor games has possibilities of developing the 
’ ^^ticationaJ, emotional, social and intellectual developmspt 
Personality. ‘Inter-scholastic athletics* have their own value 
put they are expensive and have got undesirable results like intense 
inter-school rivalry etc. 


(e) Senice Clubs: Service Clubs have their own objectives 
which are either (jj to serve particular persons in the school (iij to 
serve the school or(iii} to serve the community. Some of such 
groups are permanent part of the school co-curricuJar programmes, 
for example tutoring groups either in the classroom or in the play- 
ground help to take care of students who missed lessons or students 
who are backward and so on. Some service groups take up seliiog 
of tickets for a benefit show which may be a temporary activity 
but helps to serve the school and the society. 


The educational value of co-curricuJar activities depends on 
the role of the physical education teacher because he is the proxy 
parent whose power has increased as a consequence of the increased 
value of the school as an agent of inspiration, growth and develop- 
ment. If the physical education teacher does not work close to 
the emotional level of the student then bis contribution gets limited, 
or misinterpreted. The physical arrangements of the sport activi- 
ties symbolize its psychological and educational impact and they 
play a part in that total educational programme. Today the physi- 
cal arrangements of sports including the activities like age grading, 
selection of play, seating arrangements, medical aid, decoration, etc, 
symbolize the changes in the role and function of the physical 
education teacher. Now sport items include the mixing of boys 
and girls. Play opportunities are provided not in alphabetical order 
of students roll calls, but on the basis of interest and aptitudes. 
These changes assist the breakdown of the iron curtain between the 
coach and the athlete and also between one athlete and the other. 
This has one important educational value—during the course of their 
interaction with the curricular activities the process of exchange and 
drculation of interest and tastes take place and set the stage for the 
“other-directed socialization”. Play which was earlier an extra- 
curricular epoch and private hobby, now is a part of the school 
enterpriseitsclfandservesa realistic purpose of supplcmenung and 
complementing the academic knowledge of students. 
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The physical education teacher’s role is that of opinion^ leader 

with the major objective of inspiring rather than controlb'ng the 
students. He conveys to the students that what matters is not win 
or defeat, not their industry or learning through the co-curricular 
activity as such, but their adjushnent in the group, their cooperation 
and their careful stylised initiative, leadership and followership. 

However the teacher continues to hold the reins of authority in 
his hands because he is conditioned to think that bad behaviour of a 
player implies poor management on the part of the coach. Hence 
when the coach asks the players to be cooperative he is really asking 
simply that they be nice and obey commands. Besides the physical 
education teacher is deprived of traditional methods of discipline like 
using punishments and incentives or the methods of other teachers 
handling the curricular activities (grades, marks, promotions etc.) 
and hence he is more helpless than others who can always fall back 
on those methods of discipline. Moreover the physical education 
teacher is not himself interested in intellectual content or educational 
value of a physical activity, nor is this content and value apt to 
come up in a staff meeting. Hence the overall role and function of 
the physical education teacher gets restricted to routine plays and 
their recreative value only. 

The playground becomes an agent of the process of other 
directed socialization wherein the athlete is taught to take bis place 
in a society i.e., the team where the concern is less with the ends 
and consequences than with its internal group relations and its 
morale. As long as this objective is achieved the demand for 
more importance to physical education is justified. 

The disunction between the curricular activities and co-curri- 
cular activities disappears once we accept that physical education 
is 3 fulMlcdgcd academic discipline and a part and parcel of general 
education. Perhaps physical education as a special area of 
general education may continue its identity but cannot afford to 
remain in isolation. It extends to all activities of school education 
with the major aim of ruirdling the educational objectives of the 
school. It becomes a means through which the school can 
extend its structure into the society and the gates of the ivory 
towers arc opened. The co-curricular physical activities help to 
add an clement of health and recreation into the academic learning 
which is loaded with theoretical concepts. Co-curricular physical 
activities give a meaning and support to other academic subjects 
in the sense that the student is helped to understand the practical 
values of learning and the situations vshcrcin his learning is of use 
to the society. As has already been said elsewhere, physical 
education offers opportunities of creating awareness in the student 
and provides a kind of civic education. 

Awuming that physical education becomes the full-flcdccd aca- 
dcmjc discipline, u can take the responsibility of becoming a vehicle 
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are sold in the job mar- 
ednSfon „ This should be possible because physical 

L ^ "“i D'vn scope but also the scope of 

SfrfiJic hence the occupational avenues of the 

siudents are increased and a variety of jobs can be created in view 
fih skills and abilities that they acquire in the 

scnoois. If this happens, then physical education can help the 
general education to improve its own status and image. This may 
appear to be wishful thinking at this juncture, but in view ofpracti- 
^1 applications of physical education in fields like health, recrea- 
tion, defence, physiotherapy, sports counselling etc., this is not 
impossible. When a variety of physical activities are organized 
according to the age levels, abilities and limitations of the students 
and the needs of the sodety, such a proposal of vocationalizing 
physical education becomes a reality. Of course, both physical 
educators and educators should strive hard in this direction. For 
this they have to identify the areas of mutual interest, and the areas 
of specialisation, but first of all remove redundant and useless 
things in education. 


The present status of physical education though not completely 
academic is at the junction of academic and co-curricular activities. 

' In America ihe recent trends show the emergence of co-recrcational 
programmes. Williams says, “Co-recreational programmes for boys 
and girls give large social promise in the years ahead.’’* This pro- 
mise may be in the form of creating a sociaNmindedness and value- 
consciousness in the student. These things cannot be achieved 
purely by academic subjects though they are worthy objectives to 
be achieved by the schools. Here physical education comes to the 
rescue of the school and operates like a link betu-een school objec- 
tives and the social objectives. Physical education works as a medium 
for other educational objectives as well. For example, it develops 
self-sufficiency and independence in the student, it brings the physi- 
' cal realities to the attention of the student and ofifers liim the 
experiences of victory and failure, competition and cooperation 
and team playing and individual sport. Hence physical educ^'on 
helps him to become increasingly capable lo make his own decisions, 
involve himself in original thinking, design bis own movements of 
action, work out according to his own design to plans and partici- 
pate successfully for the common welfare ofiheteam. It develops 
in the student self-understanding, self-appraisal, and realistic attitudes 
in his perceptions, actions and opinions. Such a student can deal 
with situations and problems objecUiely. Character building 
becomes a worthy objective of the school and physical education takes 
a major share in shaping the character of the students. In the pre- 
sent times when materialism is over-emphasised at the cost of charac- 
ter physical education becomes a must to any school to save the stu- 


4. Williams, J.F.,7AePrinc/pUs ofPhrdeal Education.W.3. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1966 p.303. 
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dents and prevent them from turning into anti-social elements, 
delinquents and rigid personalities and perhaps at best, only QC^ee 
holders. In other words, physical education can take care of the clniwi 
conduct of the students and give them a noble orientation. Already the 

explosion of urbanisation has the effect of neutralising the philoso- 
phical and social values of the individuals and hence physical cdu- 
cation has to compensate for it by offering recreation, health, and 
strength to the students, adults and professionals. 

One of the factore which determines the achievement of educa- 
tional objectives of co curricular physical activities is the extent to 
which leadership is present in the field of physical education. Charles 
Bucher and Constance R. Koenig^ list at least eight qualities of the 
leaders which are necessary to accomplish the objective of physical 
education, namely; ti) Sound Judgement, logical thinking, common 
sense and the ability to discriminate right from wrong (ii) Func- 
tional use of written and oral language (id) Acceptable health' (iv) 
Pleasant personality (v) Interest in and understanding of human 
beings (vi) a sincere interest in the work (vii) skill in many of the 
activities (viii) Technical training. 

Without leadership it, is very difficult in any professional field 
to achieve the objectives or to inspire the students. The right kind 
of leadership from the physical educator helps to create leaders 
among the students. Without possessing the qualities of leadership 
himself, the physical educator cannot expect those qualities in his 
students. Leadership in physical education can be improved by 
following a strict policy of selection for admission into professioanl 
colleges, that is for B.Ed., M.Ed., B.P.Ed., M.P.Ed., etc., and by 
establishing proper standards so that only qualified individuals are 
recruited in the colleges for leaching. Otherwise there is the danger 
of not getting Tccognition, respect and enthusiasm from the public. 
Besides, in service education both for physical educators and stu- 
dents of various aspects of co curricular physical activities should 
become an essential programme of the school. Such a step would 
not only clarify the objectives and educational values of physical 
activities but also help physical educators and the students to deve- 
lop insights into the methods of meeting those objectives. This, 
when supplemented with advance planning, good organizarion of 
the classroom, scientific methods of teaching and coaching, and 
safety _ precautions would dcfmiicly help the schools to specify their 
objectives and inspire physical educators to work hand in hand 
with general education and achieve the proposed objectives. This 
u an idealistic proposal which needs time and planning to material- 
ise into a reality. 


Educatbe Physical AclirUie» 

of eduction and physical education alter a 
thorough exchange of views and opinions have come to a common 
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nfirS'^” A physical, education has to achieve the status of a 

educathfn aU Practical purposes physical 

^ ititcgral part of total education process. They also 

edUMdvfhv making all civcurricular physical activities 

tta °f <i>c schools into 

^ of teaching and evalua- 

non and by offering appropnate consulting services and in-service 
programme. 

i. ,, A. Bucher and Constance R. Koenig,® have given the 

lOJjoiving tips to improve the present day physical education pro- 
grammes. ^ 


(a) Outlining clearly defined goals to be achieved by students at 
each grade level. - 

(b) Developing a meaningful programme. 

(c) Individualizing programmes for each student. 

(d) Utilising effective teaching techniques. 

(e) Having sound instructional materials for each activity In 
the programme. 

(0 Evaluating each student’s progress towards established 
goals periodically. 

(S) Having a meaningful record system. 

(h) Providing for a consulting service and in-service education 
of faculty. 


The practical problems the physical educators face today are; 
how to identify a physical education programme which is educative 
from other non-educative ones? What are the characteristics which 
make a physical education activity really educative? What arc the 
criteria of educative physical activities? Can there be a few physi- 
cal activities which are not highly educative? What are the main 
considerations while designing an educative physical activity? 
These are just a few questions that the perplexed physical educator 
has in his mind while designing physical education programmes. 

It is really difficult Co give an in^aC ansu’cr to the above 
questions because we are all enthusiastic theorists but quite new 
and fresh in our attempts to make physical education an academic 
discipline. Moreover, for a long rime physical education was given a 
place only in the pfayfields. Hence we do not haveamodcl to be imi- 
tated for our purposes and we have to work only with our intuition 
and imagination. The educative value of any co-curncular activity 


A ni.rher CA and KocDis, C.R., fifefhmts and Materials /of Seco/u/ory Sc^mI 
%?sfraI Educ%^n% cW. Mosby Company. Saint Louis, 1974 p. 105. 
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P)(ram)d of Physical Activities 
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pSrnmf limitations of 

?Wo?nf i • f physical education teacher who is in 
whfch ®= larger society in 

fW IS located and the objectives of tie institute. ’ It 

means that we have to take into consideration many factors before 
we designate a physical activi^ as educative or otherwise. This 
tact holds good for allthe four components of the school physical 
education programmes namely; 


(0 the basic iastfuctional class programme, 

(ii) the adapted programme 

(iii) the intramural and extramural programmes and 

(iv) the interschool programme. 


Luther H. GuIIick has adopted the following definition for the 
object educative exercises. “To lead out and train the physical 
powers, to prepare and fit the body for any calling or business, or 
for activity and usefuloessin life.”’ In fact Gulljck has given 
three divisions of exercises namely Educative, Curative, and Re- 
creative Gymnastics. 

The major concern of physical education is to help the child 
not only to grow and develop physically but to learn to fit in the 
social environment and make positive adjustments to life in hjs 
mental, social and physical responses; thus physical education is not 
just a narrow aspect of education but has potentialities to contribute 
substantially. In this respect, physical education is no more an 
extra-curricular activity but a curricular activity of physical nature. 
Ruth Morrison® has asserted that the inclusion of physical educa- 
tion as part of the school curriculum needs no justification. The 
value of physical education can hardly pretend to he as self-evi- 
dent as recognised by Jelfs when be suggests that “to assunje that 
physical education is an area of educational activity is an assump- 
tion of immense proportions— it is no longer any use saying that 
we all know this is true.® 

The fundamental question then is how far does physical educa- 
tion, and co-curricular activities measure up to the criteria built into 
the concept ‘education ? the answer to this question depends on the 
extent to which the term co-curricuIar can be used purely 


7. 

8 . 
9. 


Gallick, L.H., “Physical Educatioas New Professioo" iu Charles Bucher 
(ed) Dimensions of Physical Educaion. TheCV. Mosby Company, Saint 
Louis, 1974 p, 13. 


Morrison, R.A., Mo\ement Approach to Educational Gymnastics, Dent, 
London, 1969 p. 2 • i 

Jelfs B.W., “Thinking About the Meaning of Ph>sical Educarioo” British 
Jour^Sof Physical Vacation, J, pp, J17-J8. 
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descriptively to embrace all the physical activities that go on outside 
the classrooms. The nature of the knowledge gained through 
co-cumcular activities can make a significant contribution to the 
development of mind which is so important to the process 
ot becoming integrated personality. Besides, it would appear 
that co-curncular activities can be pursued for their own sake 
« long as education is understood in the broader sense of 
national investment. Physical activities could contribute to multi- 
d^aphnaiy programme designed to focus on aesthetic experiences 
stud/nt sy^^f^etry’ 'balance* or ‘line*. By making the 

aesthetic relationship between different 

tunities nf ‘function’ we are providing oppor- 

mSv nri., «Penences to the child. It is true that the 
a wide range of physical activity 

educationl^fn^thA'?^ “the justification (of physical 

drawn from schni^r?^-^^ prindples 
ment ” Thev reoa mto the phenomenon of human move- 

tics M a"maior°or education and co-cunicular activi- 

ccInae snbi cL so^S f ^“‘’J'«i“PPortcd by two or three related 

intcr^related elemrats Uk™" p“'’Jpp'-p'’PP '““M include four 

(a) the value and place of curricular activity iu nenera! and 
Sde'rh obS™ eduction. Aims 

physS ed°u^'i?n; co-curricular activities and 

P^sM°SoIr"‘*‘‘‘'’“ aPtlvities and 

methodology 


these four cleracnu'hilvc t'^^rtan^ within the curriculum, 

of general education SIkI-'I keeping in mind 

cenam parts of education like oiiiSS^ education along with 

PPP-ineatiun, .uuioiogy “„?;&tu?e!‘.^u„°I^ 


d appropriate activities, 


) 

10 . 


^naihy.R, and Walt, 


•Towards a discipline : first steps first". 
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Resume 

Modem living has a very complicated stmcture of posidons roles 

functions and outcomes. Hence the distribution of activities y 

different from that found in olden days. Under the prwe " 

stances there is an increase of both work and ^ 

and facilities, knowledge and illiteracy. Hence we . . j 
to refresh our minds, and to relieve our hearts, ^ ^ 

co-educational activities are there exactly to a co-curricular 
achieve it in a better way. In this chapter the nee educa- 

activities, principles underlying their -i„ular activities 

tional values are given keeping in mmd school 

like interest clubs, home-room act.wt.es, schoo ^^ 
bank etc. These are other more outdoor ones like, 

play, fine arts, music, dance. Pa'aJ>aS» "afe ann^ 
camping etc. The real measure of ^ 'j.^JJloning of the student, 
extent to which it can inspire the creattve f , adding a few bits 
and contribute to his total dcvelo^ent no extra-curricular 

of knowledge and information. The j.g co-edu- 

activities is\o more in vogue and or 

cational and co-cumcular even tnnngn . ^ tbat ‘education 
designated so. Themain.thKis of tos eba^P'"^ i„ fact co.onrn- 
does not mean more listening m the ci^ beheved 

cular physical activities are more educational 
to be. 
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Chapter II 


HEALTH AND RECREATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

*HeaUh ImperatUes. 

*Tbe Curriculum od Heath Education. 
*Recreation Education. 


Health Is a uniTersal pbeaomeooQ that touches Id some way every 
activity of our lives. Tlie energy wc express in learning, 
working and every phase of living is a reflection of our vitality 
levels: the things we accomplish in our lifetime are ail in direct 
proportion to the number of years we live. 
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ally neurommnilT^ f emotion- 

total orpnically into bits of life, but it is a 
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William and Wetherill* describe various aspects of health 
through the curves of health and disease and according to them 
the items of the health curve may be listed as follows: 

1. Ability to engage in mental and physical activity. 

2. Ability to recover efficiently from the effects of activity. 

3. Ability to resist fatigue in extraordinary situations. 

4. Ability to exert strength in certain muscle groups. 

5. Ability to make skilful movements, 

6. Ability to resist microbic invaders, 

* 7. Ability to manifest interest in and enthusiasm for life. 

8. Ability to act with others in harmonious groups. 

9. Ability to experience, express and control emotions. 

10. Ability in the adult to mate and to live responsibly in the 
house. 

Health Jmperatnes 

William and Wetherill* mention imperatives that are to be 
considered in health because they deal directly with the problems 
of living and relevant to the kinds of men and women a nation 
needs. 

Sense of Belonging 

It means the sense of belonging which depends largely upon 
the kind of culture in which one lives, the values which one can 
be loyal and the persistent persuasions of experience that captivate 
the spirit of individual men and women. 

Relate the Self to Significant Causes 

This never means such distortion of interest the only intelJectuaJ, 
or aesthetic or social or physical ends are sought. The whole person 
balanced in his activities as well rounded in his personality is the only 
sound basis for individual development as well as for the causes 
that needs the devotions of mankind. Significant causes of a first 
level are the simple everyday needs of the people in the/r own 
sphere of action. 

Take Charge of One’s Life 

This means that the effects of particular behaviours will be 
apprehended. There can be little direction of life if discernment of 
outcome is lacking. The emotion of anger and hatred may be as 
injurious to the normal functioning of the vital organ as the 

2 Williams, J.F. and Welhenll, G.Q.. Personal and Community I{}glene, 

W B Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1950, p. 7. 

3. ii;d, pp. 8-13. 
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HEALTH AND RECREATION THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The Physical Educalor as HeaKh Teacher® 

present the physical educator is not adequately trained to 
teach health. He may have something of a science background 
and may even possess knowledge and literature that would appeal 
to a child, but unfortunately lacks preparation in health education. 
Without additional preparation in health education, the physical 
educator should not be ^ven the major responsibility of teaching 
health. Hence the professional course on physical education should 
necessarily include relevant information on health and hygiene. 

Then what are the advantages and assets that a physical edu- 
cator has got? His major asset is his ability to arouse the interest 
of children in outdoor activities, in athletic traim'ng and condition- 
ing because these are opportunities for him to establish direct con- 
tact with the students. Besides, usually the physical educator him- 
self is a fine example of personality, vitality and energy that school 
children may observe, admire, and imitate and get inspiration 
from. 

Health instruction has two purposes which the physical edu- 
cator should keep in mind— to present scientific materials and 
information needed for living a wholesome life, and to stimulate 
children to practice whatever they learn about health. From this 
perspective the health educator should understand that any health 
knowledge is useless if it is not practised and the personal efiect of 
every child is the major force to be captured and utilised for self- 
improvement. The most important aspect is that achievement in 
health is to be evaluated in terms of its contribution for better life; 
and appropriate remedial and protective measures are to be taken 
at the appropriate time. 

But the observation shows that most of the physical education 
teachers have other heavy programmes that take up most of their 
time, and hence they can do very little about health education. The 
physical educator is usually equated with sports and games rather 
than with health. But the physical education teacher can work in 
coordination with others, like, the science teacher or the school 
doctor, and the management can appoint a school nurse specially 
meant for taking care of sick children. 

The field of health education is closely related to current deve- 
lopments and changes in other areas right from social and econo- 
mic changes to changes in science, technology and hence the physi- 
cal education teacher should know the various aspects of health-- 
physiological, medical, environmental, emotional and socialjand 
he should try to adopt the material drawn from many disciplines 
that relate to health. He should own special abilities and interests 
to organise the material to suit the abilities, needs and interests of 


5. Williams, J.F. and Browowell, aoJ 

Ph}sical Educalion, W.B. Saundert Comany, Philadelphia, 1956. p. 190. 
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The Physical Educator as Health Teacher^ 

At present the physical educator is not adequately trained to 
teach health. He may have something of a science background 
and may even possess knowledge and literature that would appeal 
to a child, but unfortunately Ia<^ preparation in health education. 
Without additional preparation in health education, the physical 
educator should not be given the major responsibility of teaching 
health. Hence the professional course on physical education should 
necessarily include relevant information on health and hygiene. 

Then what are the advantages and assets that a physical edu- 
cator has got? His major asset is his ability to arouse the interest 
of children in outdoor activities, in athletic training and condition- 
ing because these are opportunities for him to estabh'sh direct con- 
tact with the students. Besides, usually the physical educator him- 
self is a fine example of personality, vitality and energy that school 
children may observe, admire, and imitate and get inspiration 
from. 

Health instruction has two purposes which the physical edu- 
cator should keep in mind—to present scientific materials and 
informaxion needed for living a wholesome life, and to stimulate 
children to practice whatever they learn about health. From this 
perspective (he health educator should understand that any health 
knowledge is useless if it is not practised and the personal effect of 
every child is the major force to be captured and utilised for self- 
improvement. The most important aspect is that achievement in 
health is to be evaluated in terms of its contribution for better life; 
and appropriate remedial and protective measures are to be taken 
at the appropriate time. 

But the observation shows that most of the physical education 
teachers have other heavy programmes that take up most of their 
time, and hence they can do very little about health education. The 
physical educator is usually equated with sports and games rather 
than with health. But the physical education teacher can work in 
coordination with others, Hke, the science teacher or the school 
doctor, and the management can appoint a school nurse specially 
meant for taking care of sick children. 

The field of health education is closely related to current deve- 
lopments and changes in other areas right from social and econo- 
mic changes to changes in science, technology and hence the physi- 
cal education teacher should know the various aspects of health — 
physiological, medical, environmental, emotional and social; and 
he should try to adopt the material drawn from many disciplines 
that relate to health. He should own special abilities and interests 
to organise the material to suit the abilities, needs and interests of 


5. Williams, J.F. and Brownwell, The Admtnlslralion of Health Education and 
Physical Education, W.B. Saunders Comaoy, Philadelphia, 1556, p. 190, 
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Ws students. This is possible if the physical educator follows a 
thematic approach with a practical orientation. The most 
important thing is that the physical educator should develop a 
unlaed perspective with regard to the student irres^ctivc of the 
breakdown of topics or their order of presentation. This helps to 
develop a cofflpfehenswc, qiwlitative and dynamic approach and 
their inter-relationships and integration. 


Laplace describes health from the following points of view*: 

(a) Health as comprehensive. 

(b) Health as qualitative 

(c) Health as dynaimc process 

(d) Health as decision making. 

(e) Health as education. 

(f) Health as a habit. 


The physical education teacher has more intimate and frequent 
contact with the child than any other person except the parents 
and hence has more opportumties to observe the child in bis acti’ 
vitiesand note departures from the norma] conditions of health. 
He decides who is in need of special attention on the basis of bis 
observations of the following aspects: 

(a) by identifying the children who depart from their own normal 
physical condition from time to time. 

(b) by identifying the children who depart from others of the same 
group in some way or the other. 


Physical Educafion Activities and their Health Values^: 

Physical education though a broad area of various types of 
activities, has the following objectives: 


Activities Functions 

1. Play and game activities facilitate movements 

2. Dancing activities 

3. Recreational artivitics — Relaxation 

i" activities — Self-appraisal and evaluation. 

5. Individual activities — Correction and improvement. 


In general, the department of health education is interested in 
the sanitary aspects of school life, attitudes and belief of teachers 
towards health and health needs and the health materials, curriculum 


^ ii’’ ApaklOD-Centurv-CTofts, Educational Division 

Meredith CorporaUon, New York, 1972, pp.J-7. ^ yjyisioa 

^^.rheAdminiitraslon of Health and 
fh)iKal £tf«car/<?B, w.B. Saunders CompaDy, Philadelphia, 1956, pp. 30*31. 
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and instruction presented to the school students, and the control of 
communicable diseases. The pfa^cal education teacher and the 
members of health education should appreciate the fact that with- 
out health there cannot be movement, relaxation, self-appraisal and 
evaluation including measurement, correction and improvement. 


ACCORDING TO BUCHER AND KOENIG, 
COORDINATION IN THE FIELDS OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RESULTS IN 

^better total education — usfog coordinated means to reach the 
goals; 

^better programme planning — avoiding duplication and providing 
more available hands to operate a complete programme ; 

*miaimiziag of clerical work in handling special problems, 
which is more economical and provides readily a\ailable records 
and 

*more prompt and complete follow-up of remedial defects, 
through sound and convenient use of physical education and 
health personnel. 

BUCHER, C.A. and KOENIG. C.R I 


From Methods and Materials for Secondary School Physical Education, The 
C. V. Mosby Co., Saint Louis, 1974, p.35. 


The success of any health educaUon programme depends on 

the following foctors: 

1 . The importance of an educational aim of health education 
because such an aim directs the health education teacher and 
points to the way of his approach. 

2. Objectives— the specific and precise means used to realise the 
aim. In other words health objectives are the steps in relation 
to the aim. 

3. The extent to which the individual health needs, interests, health 
problems and experiences of students are studied and under- 
stood. 

4. Availability and use of facilities like teaching personnel, and 
their training, aids and equipment, and fields of study related 
to health. 
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PASTEUR'S contributions TO THE HEAUTH 

and welfare of children were two-fold 

•ibc discoiery of microbes nWch cause infectious diseases and 

•thcdetelopmcnt oflhe science of immunology of «hich he was 

really the founder. 

Much of the Immunlzatioo practice of today had its begioDings 
la Pasleur’s cxpeTimeUts \\ith prc\cntlon of rabies. 

CHENOWETH, L.B. and SELKIRK, J K. 


From School Health Problems, Appletoo-Century-CraJu, Inc. p.5. 


The Curriculum oa Health Education 

In general any curriculum on health education deals with the 
folION^ing aspccu. 

(a) Posture, fatigue, rest and relaxation, 
fb) Food and nutrition. 

(c) Air, respiration and health. '' 

(d) The heart and its work. 

(c) The glands and what they mean. 

(f) Care of the skin and excretory system. 

(g) Nerves and emotions. 

(h) Caic of the mouth and throat, nose, eyes and car. 

(i) The sexual aspects of bfc. 


It is impoiiani that the curriculum, is planned according to the 
age groups and grades of the students, the type of acivities they 
require and the t)pc of environment in which they live. It is also 
necessary that the health education syallabus does not end with 
theoretical content but extends to the level of practice through the 
K approach’* and the '‘social values approach”. As 

Doth phjsical education and bcalib education arc practical subjects 
the curriculum should discourage anything that docs not find a 
place m the day-to-day health basis of children. Olbcrsvisc there 
u a winger of health education becoming an ’‘omamcntal mental 
wbjeci of school curriculum and losing its real worth. The 
ccaiih cducauoa cumculura should specially mention the activities 
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and their relationship to the specific objectives and specific content 
so that omissions and overlapping can be prevented. 

Recreation Education 

The word recreation is very common in its usage and has 
specified and definite meaning and functions for a physical 
educator. In the common usage recreation has been defined in 
various ways as a type of experience, as a type of activity, as an 
attitude, as a means of self-expression of our inner nature, as 
an important phase of the educational process, as an emotional 
expression, as a creative engagement or past-time and so on. 
According to John H. Finely, “the word ‘recreation’ is broad 
enough to include ‘play' in its very expression and also many 
activities that are usually not thought of as play the music, the 
drama, the crafts, every free activity and especially creative acti- 
vity for the enrichment of life.”* 

According to Butler “Recreation is any form of experience or 
activity in which an individual engages from choice because of the 
personal enjoyment and satisfaaion which it bring directly him.”® 

Defining recreation and differentiating it from other fields like 
education is difficult because both recreation and education pro- 
gramme include many common activities such as arts, crafts, music, 
sports, drama, picnics, dance, etc. In general both education and 
recreation are characterized by a spirit that results in emotions 
which find expression in the form of some creative activities for 
constructive purposes. In this sense recreation itself is a kind of 
education and one of the major purposes of education is recreation. 

Recreation is a fundamental human need and an outlet for self- 
expression and personal development As John Dewey has pointed 
out, the two dominant impulses of mankind are towards activity and 
towards some kind of collective association. Both these impulses 
find expression in the form of recreation. The individual who has 
a rich recreation life is more likely to be a happy, healthy, well- 
balanced, law-abiding citizen than the person who is deprived of 
such recreation opportunities. But as Butler warns, “recreation is 
not primarily a means for attaining some objective such as health, 
good conduct, or morale, much as it may contribute to these 
ends.”^* 


Recreation and Health 

Certain forms of recreation improve the physiological mecha- 
nisms like blood circulation, respiration, digestion and elimination 

8. Finley, J.H., “What will we do with our time*’? Recreation, Vol. 27 
No. 8, Nov, 1933. p. 367. 

9, Butler, G.D.. introduction to ConununiV^’ Recreation, fourth edition, 1967, 
McGraw-HlI Book Company, New York, p. 11. 

10 ihU., p. 23. 
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of waste ; some other forms help in effective stimulation of the nerve 
centres and still other forms of recreation provide emotional stabi- 
lity because they offer creative activity, physical and mental rest 
and relaxation. But as Richard Cabot warns “when we give play, 
recreation, and the other popular arts their proper place beside the 
fine arts, we shall avoid, then, the popular error which degrades 
play to a medical instrument. Recreation is also used increasingly*' 
in the mental rehabilitation of the individual. 

Butler discusses at len^h recreation’s contribution to other 
community forces under which he discusses recreation and health, 
recreation and character development, recreation and crime preven- 
tion, recreation and community solidarity, recreation and morale, 
recreation and safety, recreation and democracy, recreation and 
education and recreation and economy. 



Th= Spiol of G,oMh OM AsoociP, phj.ical 


11. fWJ , Richard Cabot, p. 24, 
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The introduction of Music, Arts, Drama, Sports, Dance, 
Drawing, Crafts, etc., into the school curriculum is a significant 
step in the recreation movement. This is because, in many respects 
the objectives, methods and programmes of education and recreation 
are similar but they are not completely identical. Participants in 
1962 conference on Twentieth Century Recreation confirmed this 
principle and added : “while complementary and supplementary, 
each has its own common and distinctive features.”^* 

Below is given a short comparison of education and recreation 
in aspects like their approach, their specific objectives, and their 
components. 

1 . Both education and recreation aim at the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual but recreation affords immediate satis- 
factions like rest, relaxation and change of work whereas 
education aims at a more distant goal like learning a language 
or a specific subject 

2. In education the element of compulsion is present rather than 
voluntary involvement whereas compulsion is absent in recrea- 
tional activities. 

3. In education even activities like sports, music, dance, drama, 
fine arts etc., represent areas in whieh psychomotor skills like 
coordination and movement, or mental skills like understand- 
ing or even atleast appreciation are to be acquired where as 
even the same programmes of dance and drama when presen- 
ted as recreation programmes are meant for using and enjoying 
the above said skills and Interests. 

The above said analysis does not mean that recreation has no 
educational value. In fact educational growth is a major part of 
every successful recreation experience and the training for the 
worthy use of leisure time is one of the objectives of education. 
According to John Hutchinson “The early and continuous develop- 
ment of leisure attitudes, habits, skills, and knowledges leads 
toward developing an educated judgement about recreation.”^* 
Even educators have realised that a recreational setting affords a 
better medium for carrying on the learning process and for achiev- 
ing educational goals. 

The inter-relationship of recreation and education was indi- 
cated by Arthur S. Flemming in an address to the 1959 National 
Recreation Congress, while he was Secretary of the US Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare : 

12. Twentieth Century Recreation, American Association for flealtb, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Washington, D.C. 1962. 

13. Hutchinson, J. “Recreation in the Educational Process, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 313, Sep. 1957, p. 53. 
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"Periods of tecteation caa be utilized m such a manner as to 
help our nation achieve its educational objectives. In a v=i7 rea. 
sense, a sound program in the field of recreation is also a sound 
educational program, and likewise, a sound educational PTOfiram 
must include a sound program of recreation. Recreation » 

for example, provide opportunities for developing a deeper unoer- 
standing of the humanities."** 


Recreation is an attitude of mind. In practice, it becomes an 
outlet to creativity, both physical and spiritual, particularly as worK 
becomes more mechanized and routinized and ceases to be an 
outlet for ori^nal thinking and acting. 


To parapharse Jay B. Nash*® the happy child is a busy child 
busy but not cramped, able to paint, sing a song, study the stars, 
see a great play and dream of sage brush and snow-capped peaks— 
active, but with sufficient glide for recuperation. 


A good elementary programme should provide an opportunity 
for the searching and feeling neophyte to try many activities : wide 
experiences during the formative years set the stage for richer 
•undeTsVandmgs and praedets m later life. Research mdicates that 
game, sport, and hobby skills developed before the age of twelve 
tend to carry over to adult life. 


Stimulating after-school programmes can be fashioned for 
almost any elementary school. The offerings should be broad and 
varied. Whether they are essentially cultural, social, artistic, or 
physical they must be diversified enough to tickle the interests of a 
large number of children. The thrill of mastering a craft’s project 
or developing a photograph in the darkroom may be far more 
stimulating to the inventive and imaginative boy than music or a 
game of ball. 


Recreation Leadership 

The very concept of recreation leadership has undergone a 
Significant change from the original objective of providing interest- 
ing activities for young children to that of organisational, adminis- 
trative and coordination functions. In achieving these objectives, 
recreation, leaders perform a variety of functions as given by 
George. D. Butler, 


1. Guide and encourage individuals to acquire new interest and 
to gain greater satisfaction from participation in familiar activi- 
ties. 


Hcmuiin;, S , “Recreaiion to Keep Amenca Strong’* Recreation, Vol. 52. 
No. 9, November, 1959* p. 270. 

IS. Na&b, 3.B. In Will Qoose. Carl. E.. ‘'Recreation-obligatioa of the schools”, 
> Dimtrulons of Healik and Physical Educalion Pfoerams 

Bucher, Charles A, The C.V. Saiqt Louis 1971, pp, 
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2. Help to organize recreation groups and to assure successful 
group operation. 

3. Attempt to expand and equalize recreation opportunities. 

4. Teach people to acquire new or more advanced skills. 

5. Provide and maintain places in which individuals and groups 
may engage in activities. 

6. Assure safe and healthy conditions and practices. 

7. Furmsh equipment and supplies essential for the enjoyment of 
many types of recreation.** 

Thus it is recognised among the recreational leaders that they 
have to guide and serve the leisure time interests of all the pupils 
and should not deplete them. They have to take the trouble of 
expanding, enlarging and intensifying the leisure time interests and 
hobbies of the pupil so that they will be more satisfying and 
purposeful. And finally they should provide a variety of opportuni- 
ties for self-expression and involvement so that the child is free from 
the monotony of boring leisure time and engages himself in joyous 
living. 

In the past, the importance of teaching skills and providing a 
variety of play opportunities for Health and Recreation were over- 
looked by teachers and the administrators. It is now recognised that 
acquisition of skill is the fundamental prerequisite to successful 
participation and involvement. In many forms of recreation and 
health programmes it is true that a child can learn himself and 
acquire any skill by resorting to the trial and error method but such 
an approach is time consuming, costly and tiresome. The disadvan- 
tage of trial and error method is that a child may leave the activity 
incomplete if he is fed up with it in the course of his trials. Hence 
the teacher can reduce the cost, time and waste of energy by giving 
appropriate training and guidance to bis students. The teacher’s 
role is very significant and he should keep in mind the following 
point in his health and recreational programmes. 

(a) He should arouse in cbildera a desire for self actualization and 
self-improvement. 

(b) He should encourage students who do not perform well and 
prepare them for a variety of recreation experience which is 
within their reach and abilities. 

(c) He should arouse creativity in children by inspiring them to 
learn better and new ways of playing old games and routine 
health activities. 

16. Butler, G.D., Introduction to Community Recreation, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1967 pp. 106-107. 
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(d) He should organise a variety of programmes for health and 
recreation so that the personality of the cliild takes its fullest 
development. 

(e) He should free the child from compulsion and create in the 
child a strong self-motivation. 

(f) He should follow the methods of suggestion and imitation in 
helping the students to involve themselves in recreation and 
health programmes. 


Recreational programmes become attractive and interesting 
because of the following components or factors : 

activities like drawing, dancing, fine 
Emulate ? colourful environment for the child and 

stimulate his imagination and creativity, 

'■ activities like music, dance, 

them*^order*-ftiH'^™i,^''i'"*"'“'° rhythm which give 

tnem order and make pleasant and appealing leisure. 

-th songs become the‘ SSattr^S”' 

ti^naTmocraSm^u sources of attraction of rccrea- 

more djnamic^d livd^andk Programme 

(5) Freedom • Th^ ^ keeps the students also dynamic. 

o v*w is the frSrS?"™ ">= 

curricular aaiviUes ™ “Ptc^mn which U absent in rigid 

dynamic rterMrion^ passive audienceship. In fact, any 

from the student and *o“ld ensure active participation 

and crMive wav Ws energies in a constraetive 

theory, the student should ^ Psychology of surplus energy 

up energies whTch if channel to use his stored- 

activities^ properly used may result in harmful 

and SreSttoSnot If BPllt 'lenh/! 

and not taken no seriouslv fi'' '8''“/"' arc given bp sympathy 
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full of energy and enthusiasm to take up any activity and come out 
successfully. And physical education as a full-fledged ncademic 
discipline has got the potentialities to provide opportunities of 
education, health and recreation to the students. 

Resume 

A major part of the school day for any physical education teacher 
or his students is spent teaching or learning that part of the 
programme that is taught in the field. A physical educator’s pro- 
fessional preparation influences the students success in the play- 
ground, in the school, and in life. The professional growth of 
physical education teachers and the extent to which they achieve 
professionalisation depend not only on the professional curriculum 
that they follow in the training institutes but also on other factors 
like their attitudes, interests, commitment etc. These factors have 
intrinsic value and cannot be imposed by an outside agency like the 
professional training college though such institutes still work as a 
catalyst to inculcate positive interests, attitudes and commitment. 
In this chapter many aspects related to professional preparation 
starting right from the characteristics of profession to’professional 
curriculum and its principles, incentives for professional develop- 
ment, objectives of professional preparation etc., are discussed. Any 
view of the professional preparation presents aspects other than 
knowledge and skills, professional status and professional ethics. 
The physical education teacher should internalise the various aspects 
related to knowledge, skills, and attitude in the physical, psycholo- 
gical, and sociological background that be is exposed to during his 
professional preparation. The real focus of this chapter is the speed 
and scope of professionalism in physical education through the 
professional curricular and co-curricular preparation. 
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PHYSICAL EDCCATION AS A PROFESSION 
*Characteristics of Professions. 

*Objectives of Professioaa] Preparafioo. 

•Curriculum for Professional Preparation. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD COACH 

Charles Bucher tries to aaswer this question on the 
basis of his personal observation and region of literature and 
finds agreement on four essential qualities 

(a) expert knowledge of the game. 

(b) understanding of the participant ... physically, mentally, 
socially, and emotionally. 

(c) skill in the art of teaching (knonioghow to get across 

the fundamentals and skills of the game), and I 

(d) desirable personality and character traits. j 

BUCHER. C A I 


From "Professional P eparalion of the athletic coach” in Bucher, S.A 
(Ed) Dimensions of Physical Education. The C.V. Mosby Company, 
Saint Louis, 1974. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 


This chapter explores the field of physical education as a profession 
at par with other special branches in the field of education. For this, 
we have to prepare a set of criteria against which we evaluate physi- 
cal education as a profession. Also we have to examine systematical- 
ly the professional requirements for entering physical education with 
respect to teacher education and certification and training. Finally 
an examination of the role of professional organizations and associa- 
tions and the extent of professional autonomy enjoyed by the physi- 
cal educator. The problems of recruiting physical directors to meet 
specific physical and health demands of the student population 
and the extent of knowledge expected of a physical educator forms 
the core of this chapter. 

Let us start with the inspiration that we get from Erasmus 
(1466^1536) who said, 

“I admit that your vocation is laborious, but 1 utterly deny 
that it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be a school master 
is next to being a King. In the opinion of fools it is a humble task, 
but in fact it is the noblest of occupations”. 

Cliarac(cris(ics of Professioos 

All definitions of a profession include the following criteria as 
stated by Wcstby-Gibsca^ (1) the pcrformaucc of a service to the 
public (2) the possession of a unique body of scientific knowledge 
and technical still (3) the requirement of a highly specialized and 
usually formal preparation (4) the regulation of standards for the ad- 
mission to practice by members of the profession (5) the organiza- 
tion of practitioners into comprehensive professional groups that 
maintain high standards of conduct and ethics. It is within this 
framework then that wc analyze education as a profession. 

Abraham Flcxncr submitted the following criteria for a pro- 
fession “(it) should be learned In charaacr, practical and definite 


|. I^o:h/ Wtttby^ibsoa. ^ia/ on FJueatiait.iht Sotleiy. ifce 

Ike Jclw/, John Wiky & Son*. Ice, New York, 1956. 
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in purpose, possessed of a technique capable of being transmitted 
through an orderly and highly specialized educational discipline, 
and organised into a brotherhood with increasing elements of altruis- 
tic motivation.”* This criteria includes both the characteristics and 
the process of instruction in any profession and the requirements 
of a good professional. 

Below is given a short account of some points related to the 
criteria mentioned by Dorothy Westby-Gibson and its relevance to 
the field of physical education. 

The Performance of Public Service and Professional Status 

Although our society has granted the need for physical growth 
and development, it has been reluctant to grant professional status 
to physical educators. Thus the society’s indifference and ambiva- 
lence towards physical education has become a barrier for its deve- 
lopment. It was a common practice especially during war periods 
when even the unqualified people were assigned physical education 
jobs with the result of which it was considered and described to be 
a “profession for all” ; besides physical education has been consi- 
dered as a part-time or temporary or even stop-gap job by both indi- 
viduals and the society. As long as these views continue to exist it 
is very difficult for physical educators, to be accepted as profes- 
sionals of significance by the school or society. 


TO BE EFFECTIVE, PHYSICAL EDUCATORS MUST HAVE 

* 

An appreciathe attitude. 

* 

Williagness to be flexible. 

* 

Willingness to experiment. 

* 

Ability to percche student’s point of \icw. 

» 

Knonledge of activity. 

* 

Skill in asking sport questions. 

« 

Informal style of coaching, 

* 

Ability to personalize instructions. 

* 

Provision of deCoite acti>ity help. 

* 

Pro>isioD of good evaluation procedures. 


2. Flexocr, Abraham (1915): "Is Social Work a Profession T' Proceedings, 
Chicago National Conference of Cbanlies and Corrections quoted by Louis 
Golaste (1962) in Professions and Professional Association, NASW New 
7:9-12 401. 
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Kitowleds^ Skills 

Any profession is based on ceitain 
lelalionship exists betneen those disciplines "u ' 

skills. Take for example, the science of Medicine; it is.bascd on t 
foundation ptosided by subjects Uke, anatomy. 
logy, pathology, embryology, bacteriology, ‘=5'"?““^.’,f^^™urccs 
logy and so on. Similarly, the field of Law derives its resources 
from subjects like philosophy, psychology, economics, sociology, 
government, pol.tics, civics, business and so on. In these professions 
the relationship between the basic disciplines and their professional 
skills are moslly iinqueslioned and accepted, but in the neld ol 
physical education the problem of relevance, relationship and 
recognition arises. Physical education is based on foundations pro- 
vided by philosophy, psychology, sociolo^, biology, economves, 
statUUcs, health, recreation, and aesthetics but the relationships 
between these basic fields and the practice of physical education 
have been quite often questioned- The major problem is that the 
nature and scope of physical education and its theories are not 
sufficiently elaborated and properly understood. Some believe that 
physical education lacks any theoretical basis and so any person who 
knows a few sports and games can work as a physical educator 
Others accept that all the foundation courses are fundamenUl to 
physical education but would doubt whether any concrete discipline 
of physical education can emerge. Similarly some view physical 
education as an art and not a technical skill. The lack of agree- 
ment as to the knowledge and skills requisite to physical education, 
the nature of physical education and its role have resulted in the 
difficulties related to the components of the profession and its body 
of knowledge and skills. 

Professional Crouih of Physical Education Teaebtrs 

• ^hc profession of physical education depends 

tnvanably upon the continuous growth of its members. The 
wncept of professional growth has assumed greater significance 
now bCMUscthc TOcatwliichlmowfedEeiii My fitW is develop- 
■ professionals in various related fields have to 
fo^ VI”?*'' and acquire the latest knowhow 

med JSd iumri^ntw W teachers are well infer- 

S «ie illciv ‘'■'y hardly be useful 

1 -“f 'h'* PrafKsiun should also be 

Mtaeucs “hligations to their 

conimunitv in ernlt?! wk professions and She student 

is “f physical education 

fur IhcFr profc-sion as^n.ir"^ develop a respect 
way. and Ss' ta "heir set “^opt fair 

Any fully developed profession can be tested on the following 
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important criteria, which enables us to. see how far physical educa- 
tion is a profession. 

h Pace with times : Arc the members of physical education 
up-to-date in their acquisition of knowledge and skills ? 

2. Efficiency : Are the members of physical education 
efficient in their performance and service ? 

3. Relevance : Are the roles and services rendered by physi- 
cal educators suitable to the needs and problems of 
community and its structure ? 

4. Structure : Are the activities and theories of physical 
education well orgaiused and disciplined as a profession ? 

5. Approach : Are they honest, fair and dedicated to their 
profession ? 

Hence physical education first should acquire the above said 
five essential characteristics so that it can achieve an identity, 
recognition and professional status ; otherwise there is the danger 
of its remaining as an appendage of education instead of becoming 
a component. According to Sharman* some of the things 
that a physical education teacher should do to stimulate his pro- 
fessional growth are : (i) read at least one professional book each 
month, (ii) to be a member of his local, stale and national level 
professional organizations, (iii) read regularly the magazines and 
other publications of his professional organization, (iv) attend 
regularly professional meetings, conferences, and conventions, (v) 
render service to his professional groups by serving on committees 
and writing for publication, (vi) to carry on research studies 
which might contribute to the store of organized, authentic data 
underlying physical education theory and practice and (vii) 
continue his professional preparation through extension courses, 
correspondence work, atten^nce at Summer school etc. 

In the assessment of any profession and in this case while 
reviewing the situation of physical education, we have to keep in 
mind the following aspects related to appointments, training, incen- 
tives, evaluation, organisation, interaction with community etc. 

Physical education teachers arc usually appointed on the basis 
of an academic degree with a professional degree— D.A., B.P.Ed. 
at school level and B.A., M.P.Ed., at college level, and a doctorate 
at the university level. They attain the permanent tenure after 
the professional training but many of them remain indecisive and 
hence arc found to be less dedicated to their profession. This 
dilutes the spirit of dedication in the profession. 

3. Sharman, J.R., Inircdualon to Physical Educashn, A.S. Baracr and Com- 
pany, New York, 1934, p. 304. 
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PHYSICAL education AS A PROpESSION 

Even those who undergo the one-year professional train^^ 

nPFd or BP Ed are found to be not benefited to the maximum 

extent becaus.; the training is mostly f ^JJ^/f/ttTorrof 

Thus they lack up-to-date _informat.on on he mc^dern meory ot 
physical education, and their job skills at 
games and sports. . 

The selection of 

Without adequate pretesting th orientation and no 

and aptitudes. So they ry.. mialitv of ohvsical 

specific guidance or ■“*‘8*'*? ‘ Sas^nm taproved consfderably 

education department on the whole nas n p 
in spite of serious attempts to give it a overliauj. 

Professional training for physical 

nal affair as physical development has ^een a well recognisea^o_ 

accepted objective of deoartmental demand 

tion. Thus physical education has hecome P iinder- 

rather than a iu-'rained persons and ill- 

developed profession nttemnts are to be made to 

organised activities. Therefore serious P ivjth the 

professionally train and organise them m accoroance 
needs and problems of the individual and the society. 

Incentives for Professional Deielopment 

Physical education as a P''°f'“!®" .'°"“‘j°[k^°Sci2ncf”^of 

following things from the physical educators. 

(a) Adequate understanding of different physical activities and 
their mechanisms. 

(b) Proper attitude towards the play and players. 

(oj Requisite skills associated with each activity and play. 

Besides, the coach should *’Slf^J"bfcomple^ 

grammes so that academic knowledge and in-fervicc 

coordinated. There has to be regular P • . at least once 

training, compulsory refresher ^oufics, ^ 

in ttvo years. For this they may - p basis of active parti- 

DA and promotions can be considered ® merely on 

cipation in achieving ®J"\,rofcssional organisa- 

the basis of seniority, ^heir memberehip m pr . journals on 

tions and physical education bodies, p 

physical education, and their ability to 9^8 nutters of employ- 
activities should be given due for professional 

ment and promotion. In fact, /jjf'^ u ^frcslicr and in-service 

development should be encouraged tliroug ... be organised by 

training programmes. Such Ministries and the Union 

schools, colleges and umvcRitics, Stale a 
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Ministry in collaboration with professional assoaations I" 
SStions like YMCA.LNCPE,NSN!S.arcdo|ngaIot ofivork 
in this field. It is unfortunate that m our country the Governrnent 
as well as the community have ignored teaching profess on m 
general and physical education in particular, with the result that 
professional associations ate kept at a distance and their tcsoluoons, 
iecominendations, suggestions, and renucsts are given only Up 


sympathy. 

Physical education suffers from the following professional 

handicaps: (1) We do not have a National Policy of Profcssiona 
Training and Programmes (2) Sufheient material, moral and legal 
support is not available to the professional organisations (3) Colla- 
boration between professional organisations and educational 
institutions arc not sufficiently established in matters of traimng, 
research and extension. 


FrofessioaaUsm as a Counterpoise to Specialisation 

The problems of any professional career, like physical 
education extend far beyond the coaching in a single university, 
department or school. This is so because professional skills arc 
not restricted to a single area and time. For example, a physical 
education instructor may in the course of time become a member 
of the administrative staff of an organization or industry. In such 
cases knowledge of group dynamics may not exactly qualify him 
for the new job but it does definitely help in his administrative job, 
Even among students it is not very uncommon to come across 
cases where a subject which was considered to be dry was later 
taken up with interest. Hence professional training in physical 
education should incorporate skills not only in games and their 
machanisms but in health habits, group participation, organisation, 
administration, research, and so on. Of course, this is possible 
when the professional training includes aspects of integrating 
different school subjects, social situations and resources. 


Professional integration counters excessive specialization and 
provides opportumties for useful diversion of the skills and know- 
ledges of the physical educator. It also helps to turn out students 
who we better able to cope with ibe physical problems of life. 
But the fact that piofessionaHy trained physical educators are not 
co^idered for jobs other than those in educational institutes 
indicates that physical education has not been given its due weight- 
age as an additional qualification. Hence physical educators should 
wJrtroUtepiX'licn"'’ place by proving Ihv 


Special Talents and Abilities 

According to J.B. Nash* the. functions oflhe professionally 
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i^ply cenata speciai 

1. Ability to direct learning in skills. 

2. Ability to work witli others. 

3. Ability to understand t&e working of the human organism. 

4. Ability to systematize procedures. 

5. Personality qualifications- 

6. Ability to develop a philosophy of life. 

Objectives of Professional Preparation 

Physical education aims not only to influence the intellectual 
process of students but also the emotional and the ethical aspects 
of life and provide the society with professional service. The 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion has elaborately discussed the objectives of professional 
preparation. 

1. Professional preparation should assist students to see the 
relationship between their field of work and the philoso- 
phy of a free democratic society. 

2. Professional pr'ip^mfion should have as one of its goats 
the development of broadly educated persons. 

3. professional preparation should be a responsibility of the 
college or university, not some sub*division of the 
institution. 

4. Professional preparation is a responsibility of the profes- 
sion, the preparing institution, and also those organiza- 
tions that employ the trained specialists. 

5. In the final analysis, the profession itself has the responsi- 
bility for the training of its practitioners. 

6. The preparing institutions should be given increased 
authority in the process of certifying school personnel. 

7. Professional-preparing programme should have as one of 
their goals the maintenance and improvement of profes- 
sional standards. 

8. Professional preparing programmes should assist the 
teacher to become as cflective as possible on the job. 

9. Five years of preparation are desirable in the training 
process. 

10. Professional preparation is a continuous process and docs 
not terminate when a student graduates and receives nis 
degree. 
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11. Professional preparing programmes should bo evaluated 
periodically. 

12. Professional preparing programmes must be sensitive to 
societal changes. 

13. Professional preparing programmes should instill in each 
student a personal philosophy that embraces a dedication 
to the service of mankind. 


Professional status 

If physical education teachers wish to remain professionals, 
they must hold fast to the code of conduct implicit in ^ their pro- 
fessional relationship. According to Musgravc, professional status 
“implies a contract to serve society over and above any specific 
duty to client or employer in return for the privileges and protec- 
tion given by society to the profession.”* Besides, the practice of 
the professions that were recognised as such in the last century is 
based “on a close personal relationship between the practitioner 
and his cUant” (T.H. Marshall,® 1950). The professional situation 
is characterized by the expert practitioner in consultation with the 
ignorant client who has absolute trust in the advice tendered to 
him. Musgrave says, “Dependent upon the essential nature of 
this relationship there are common to all professions a number of 
characteristics.”^ He lists the following seven characteristics and 
feels that by examining these we shall be able to come to a conclu- 
sion about the credentials of teaching as a profession. 


1. Knowledge. 

2. Control of entry. 

3. Code of professional conduct 

4. Freedom to practise the profession. 

5. Professional organisations. 

6. Conditions of service. 

7. Rccogmtion by the public. 


*fc’^dsofthceducational settingis thatwe 
ant to ^ve professional status to as many courses as possible, 
bo far, theology, law and medieme are considered as classic pro- 
fessions and new specialisations like Architecture, Social Work 
Psjchiativ have been added later to this list. Luther Halsey Guhek 


5. Musgrave. p\V. The Socuilozy 
Loudon. 1972, p. 158. 


of Education, Melhuen & Co. Ltd.. 


‘ in Relation to 

1950 {quoted hy Muigravc,^1972, p. rentfejp and Social Class, London 

7. Musgravc. P.\V„ op. cit.. pp. 140-150, 
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wrote an article in 1890 entitled “Physical Education: Anew 
Profession’. George L. Meylan in his presidential address in 1911 
referred to the ‘Physical Education Profession’. James Edward 
Rogers wrote an article entitled “Physical Education— A Profession.” 
William Gilbert Anderson wrote an article “The Founding of 
the American Physical Education Profession”. Now Charles A. 
Bucher in his Dimensions of Physical Education wrote an inspir- 
ing article, "Physical Education— an emerging profession”® in 
which he dealt at length different questions and aspects like “What 
is a profession”, "Criteria for professional status”, “What must 
physical education do as a full-fledged profession ?” 

The fundamental question is whether physical education at 
present is completely equipped to become a full-fledged profession 
and ready to take the new responsibilities along with the general 
education? The answer is, in its present form physical education 
perhaps cannot be called a full-fledged profession but it is an 
emerging profession. One of the reasons for this, is the type of 
members involved in this profession itself whom Charles A. 
Bucher, describes as “Non-invoJved, non-participating, and most 
devastating® of all, non-committal” members. This aimlessness 
and inertia from within will starve the profession to death. We 
have to take care of this group of members and transfuse into 
them a healthy professional blood and bring about a kind of meta- 
morphosis in their attitudes, perceptions, philosophy, aims and 
make them either accept the professional ethics and professional 
responsibilities or leave the profession. Then only we can help 
the profession to improve its status and image. Othenvise the 
status quo continues and we remain the back-benchers among the 
academicians. 

According to Charles A. Bucher it makes a great difference 
whether or not physical education is labelled as a profession. He 
gives three reasons. 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 


It means public recogaition 


In an occupational sense, the professional is placed above 
the rank and file of workers who do not possess specialis- 
ed knowledge and skill. 


It identifies an individual with a group that has such 
special qualifications as knowledge, skill and mtellectual 
competency, for rendering a particular specialised 
service.^® 


8. Bucher. C.A^, Dimension of Phfsicai EdHcaiion,itie C.y. Mosby Company, 

Saint Louis, 1974, pp. 16-27. 

9. ibid , p. 23. 
lO- ibid., p. 17* 
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In view of the above advantages that a profession 

involved, aotively partieipating and committed ®™>!=rs of ‘h= P™ 
fession,gaidedbya positive philosophy and 

that ont cry for the full-fledged status is jnstiftcd. It is trae that 

any profession should become a source of job satis&ction ana 
inspiration. In the place of the routine physical activities and 
monotonous games with mechanical rules we should try to incor- 
porate the features of creativity, flexibility and functionality so 
that physical activity items no more remain just as a recreative 
sport and become an educative activity. The clement of creatiwty 
in sport helps both the student and the physical education teacher 
as it offers opportunities for divergent thinking, decision-making 
and action taking. Otherwise the student may become a specialist 

in a particular game but wilt be ignorant of other games and thus 

indirectly neglect other organic systems of the body and fail to 
achieve total development. It is true that even general education 
has its own traditional dead-weight but this should not discourage 
physical education from becoming a creative discipline. 

Curriculum for Professloual Preparation 

The curriculum for professional training should prepare the 
physveaV education teacher aderpiately for the professional duties 
that will be assumed after graduation. The professional curriculum 
should be in accordance with the aims of the school. In other 
words both the schools where the physical educator will be working 
and the professional college where he gets training should have 
curricular aspects related to each other and supplementing each 
other’s programmes- At present the dialogue between schools and 
physical education training centre is almost absent and hence a 
trainee who returns from a professional college of physical educa- 
tion with elaborate infoimation related to various aspects of 
physical activities, methods of instruction etc. when he finds him- 
stli in the comers or fields of the school gets disappointed, perplex- 
edamlupsct. More often than not he decides to remain only in 
the background of the school. Now with the attempts of making 

physical education a discipline nnd full-fledged profe^ion such a 
dia oguc becomes mcvitablc for the benefit of the school itself. 

aspects like objec- 

Sodolo’ philosophy, professional ethics, status, 

redefl^w ^ '=“hing, evaluation, incentives, leadership, alti- 
tudes, learning experiences, acUvilics and so on. ‘ 

ptofSonSilSS 

deunttine the type of lonKrd^bilts mv™'' 
cumcnlunt. Hence physical edncahir. thoSd fi s? th«"h ir 
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training centres exist for and what they aim to do by means of the 
professional colleges. This whi provide insights not only about 
What IS to be taught in the institute but also enable them to defend 
against cnticism the subje^s they have included in the curriculum 
It was Plato, supreme among the educational idealists, who de- 
clared that training “which leads you always to hate what you 
ought to hate, and love what you ought to love” is rightly called 
education. Hence the professional curriculum should strive to 
create appropriate attitudes and modes of behaviour, and inculcate 
professional identity in the trainee. 

Principles Underlying Curriculum Construction^^ 


I . The forward'bokiiig principle : What a trainee learns in 
his professional college must help him to adjust himself to condi- 
tions of living in his place of employment, that is, the school and 
must further give him a foundation of professional knowledge, 
feeling and will-power which will enable him to change the condi- 
tions whenever they need changing. The curriculum should help 
him to guide his students to ham how to use their leisure time 
constructively. Hence the professional training course for physical 
educators must stress on games, art, music, crafts, dramatics, 
literature and creative work in genera! which were so far not inclu- 
ded in the existing professional courses. 

2. The conservathe principle : Conservatism does not mean 
merely to carry on what has been done in the past because such an 
approach will ruin our best efforts to achieve change and moder- 
nity. There shouid be a selective clement along with the conserva- 
tive element. According to this principle we have to include in our 
professional curriculum what has bwn useful to those who have 
gone through the school or professional college in the past. But 
we should remember that needs of the society changes with time 
and hence conservative principle cannot be followed blindly 
because this prindple does not give us any guidance as to when 
these subjects are to be taught nor in what connection. 


3. The creative principle : The professional curriculum must 
include activities which will help the trainee to develop as he 
part in them and prepare him to help his students in turn. The 
curriculum must include subjects which will enable the trainee to 

exercise his creative and constructive powers and subjects which 
cater to bis active interests and give him opportunities to sublimate 
the instinctive powers like gregariousness, self-assertion, combat, etc. 

This will help him to provide the stimulus of hmely oppormmties 

to his students. Even this principle emphasises the need for includ- 
ing fine arts, crafts, etc., along with sports items. 

4 The priKipk a/ pKfaraliaifor life : What a trainee does 
and learn in Ws professional course should prepare bun for life 
n. Rybum. W.M.. J-A,l>rtoH«»/rnli:*«y. Oxford University Pres,, 1957, 
pp. 212-224. 
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grounds, school architect, health adviser and so on. 

5 The ocli.ilv principle : Groivth .and 'fail's 
where there is actmty. The professional curnculum, therefore, if 
it is to meet the needs and demands of the various stages of 
wm do^ronly if it is thought of in terms of activity and experience, 
peculiar to each stage. 

“In the words of John Dewey . . . both practically and 
philosophically the key to the present education situation lies in a 
gradual reconstruction of school materials and methods, so as to 
utilise various forms of occupation typifying social calling and to 
bring out their intellectual and moral content. In place of a school 
set apart from life as a place for learning lessons, we have a minia- 
ture social group in which study and growth are incidents of present 
shared experience. Playgrounds, shops, workrooms and laborrdo- 
ries not only direct the natural active tendencies of youth, but they 
involve intercourse, comraunication and cooperation.”’* 


The professional curriculum for physical educators should pre- 
pare them to supply the needs of children whom they have to 
take care of when they enter the school, in the status of a full- 
fledged professional with responsibilities equal to other subject 
teachers. Hence they should be equipped to take care of the physical 
welfare and all-round growth of the students. 


Physical welfare includes such things as training in postures, 
keeping records of weight, height, and so on, health clubs. Red 
Cross, societies, periods for rest, attention to fatigue, tidiness and 
cleanliness of rooms, clothes, personal hygiene etc, teachers must 
also do their best to adopt preventive and curative measures where 
they are seen to be necessary, cither doing what they can them- 
selves, with the aid of the Cross Society and the school dispen- 
sary or, if a doctor is avulable, in consultation with him. 


If we propose to make physical education a full-fledged disci- 
pline and profession then we should have full-fledged courses like 
toe years B-P.Ed., and two years M.P.Ed., which ace at present 
wrly jA5™-i),aKS-,i'KePaViHa and GwaVior. There must be 
Ind nCerv"! • . ‘'™P>‘"« with appropriate modifleations 

tmeSe *''= mother- 


- Fellowship; 
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It is commonplace to say that we have to live a healthy life 
and without health we cannot achieve or retain anything that we 
achieve. Apart from the proverbiai statements glorifying health. 
We all know in real life how health is an asset for our adjustments 
and problem-solving abilities. Health education is one of the 
major roots of the Banian tree which we call education. The 
common mistake that we probably commit is that even a living 
phenomenon like health is treated on theoretical lines without get- 
ting feedback about inculcating the health habits in the students. 
Furthermore, it had been customary for a quite long time to regard 
education and recreation has mutually antagonistic and exclusive 
factors of schooling. 

In this chapter Health and Recreation are treated as the asso- 
ciated factors of Education and discussed from various angles like 
their relation to education, role of phjsical education teacher in 
inculcating health and recreation, curriculum on health education, 
objectives of health and recreation, recreation leadership and so on. 
There ore occasions when even a programme like recreation be- 
comes a fatiguing experience if it lacks colour, rhyme, movement, 
variety and freedom. The deciding factor in health or recreation 
should be the conditions and problems, resources of the individual 
student who is expected to achieve total development including 
healthy and iiappy life. This chapter is meant to pm-point the fact 
that physical education is a source not only of psychomotor skills 
but even of health and recreation. Living is an art and physical 
education help to live a healthy and recreative life. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Pb>sical education that a student undergoes during his academic 
career is a complicated process because of three reasons: first, it 
requites deliberation in thought and practice; secondly, it is directed 
towards the mainstream of general educational endeavour; thirdly, 
physical education may reflect an attitude of disciplined application. 
Throughout this volume an attempt is made to bring home the fact 
that physical education is an integral part of general education and 
any education that ignores the physical aspect, to say the least, is 
useless. I ; 

The imnlications of physical education arc quite obvious but 
a special reiercnce to them clarifies the standpoint. It is desirable 
to have balance in life, synthesis in learning experience, and purpose 
in action. Physical education has an Important role to play in this 
endeasour. Then, comes the need for proper explanation about 
the contribution that the physical element in education can provide 
for the all-round development of the personality at various stages. 
Finally, It is also necessary to examine how under the guidance of 
the physical education we can advantageously effect the physical, 
mental, social and emotional aspects of the personality and assist the 
wholesome educative process. 

The implications of physical education arc of three types viz., 
cducarional, psycho-social and bio-philosophical. Hence physical 
education covers all aspects of growth and development and helps to 
achieve all-round development and can help in developing many 
of the quahlics of a healthy personality and helps to serve the 
^cty. Development as an entity depends on the physical, psycho- 
logical and social components of movement and activity 



Chapter IS 

IMPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL ELEMENT 
'"Significance of (be Developmental Principles. 
'Growth in Physical Exercise. 

'The Physically Educated Person. 


Movement is used ia someway* to some degree* in every (ask 
accomplished by human beings. Every Individual needs to under- 
stand human movement so that any task-flight or heavy* fine or 
gross, fast or slow, of long or short duration, whether It involves 
everyday living skills, work skills, or recreation skills— can be 
approached. 


BROER, M. B. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL ELEMENT 


The physical aspects concerned with temperament and 
help m understanding the process of personality de^lopment. At 
different stages of physical development, human activities « 
pressed in accordance with intrinsic biologicallaws. The pnysicai 
educationist should know these laws so that he can channelise meir 
natural course of action and direct them towards the important 
functional skills and values. The inter*relationship_ between the 
physical body and psychological mind reflects iUelf in the physn^l 
activity, through physical, intellectual, emotional and social 
interactions. 


In the process of coaching, the physical educationist should 
attempt to Muge the individual learning abilities and^ understand 
the emotional reaction as both a deterrent and as an aid. 


The most important aspect of physical element is health. 
“Health is a slate of complete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease and infirmity” as given by 
the World Health Organisation. One’s personality aspects and 
povsers function and interact in an integrated and coordinated 
fashion, to bring about health and fitness. 


Thompson' describes the differences between the healthy man 
the unhealthy man in the following way. 

The healthy man has a wholeness or oneness of physical life 
while the unhealthy rnan is always distracted. And though the 
healthy man may be torn by temptations and puzzled by the un- 
solved problems of Idc, he has not often to fight a battle on two 
fronts, for health implies some degree of unity. The unhealthy 
on the other hand, has always to face bodily discord as well as 
ethical and micllcclual difficulties. He is not at peace with his own 
body”. 


Physi«l fitness is the basis from which we learn motor skills 
and panicip^atc in physical activities which arc closely related to 
probWsof adiuument and mental health. PhysiSl Vnes^^^^^ 


1. Putnaiail9npp.3_t. 
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The human organism is more than the total sum of the parts. 
Breckenridge and Vincent, in their discussions on integrated deve- 
lopment say: 

“The individual consists of many parts which act in an inte- 
grated fehion. His intellect is related to his physical well-being, 
his physical health is sharply affected by his emotions, Ws emotions 
are influenced by school success or failure, by his physical health 
and by his intellectual adequacy. His growth— physical, intellectual 
and social is a product of his family history, his personal history, 
his current satisfactions and strmns.’’* 

Physical Education and Organic Fitness 

One of the fundamental laws in human physiology is that the 
functional efficiency of an organism increases with use and decreas- 
es with disuse. Hence some exercise is necessary to keep the 
human machine in good worb'ng condition. Vigorous physical 
activity aspects act on the skelto-muscular system, neuromuscular 
system, cardio-vascular system, the respiratory system, the digestive 
system, and the excretory system. An increase in strength,^ for 
example can be brought about by progressive resistance in weight 
training. Similarly running helps to improve the efficiency of 
cardio-vascular and respiratory systems. A balanced and well 
constructed physical education programme with various forms and 


PRE-REQUISITES TO EFFECTIVE MOTOR LEARNING 
^Muscular strength. 

*DyQamic energy. 

^Ability to change direction. 

♦FlmiibiJity 

♦Agility 

♦Peripheral Vision. 

♦Visual acuity. 

♦Concentration. 

♦An understanding of the mechanics of the activity. 

♦An absence of inbibitory factors. 

Me CLOY, CHARLES, H. 

From Research Qumtriy. 17 1 38, 1946 in Bucher, 1972 p. 488 

2. Breckenride.. M.E. and Vtocenl. Et. <1S55> CUU W.B. 

Saunders, 4ih Edn. p. 20. 
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cxerci^s and ^\ith >ar>ing intensity helps developing good 
of organic fitness, «hich is an important objective of the total eou* 
cation itself, „ 


Growth and i(s Implicalions 

According to GesscU “Growth is an impulsion and is a cycle 
of morphogenetic esents uniquely a character of the living 
organism.’’* 

Growth is not simply acculturation or learning; nor is it just 
maturation. It is a product of both working together. McGraw 
indicated that esen mosements that arise through maturation can 
be modified to some extent so that better quality can be achieved 
m physical aclisities. Then, the learning environment in which the 
plajcr finds himself plays a big part in the development of many 
of the physical skills and activities, for example the effects of gui- 
dance or lack of guidance provided by the coach, and the effects 
of varied play experiences as opposed to limited experiences etc. 
influence the growth process in the physical education class. 
Further, the general accumulation of play experience and the fami- 
liarii) with physical education situation develop a confidence in the 
player and an altitude of positive participation cooperation condu- 
cive to better play. 

SiRnificaace of the Developmental Principles 

The physical education teacher should remember the five 
principles of development by Gcsell* which have psychomorpholo- 
gical importance. 
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levels; appropriate timing and avoiding forced pace help the 
parent and teacher to initiate a balanced physical growth. 

Principle of^ Functional Asymmetry'. This refers to 
the fact that the child is equipped and can face the world on a 
frontal plane of symmetry and develops perfectly ambidextrous 
personality. It also stresses the point that things like unidexterity 
of hand, for example a preference for the right hand is not because 
of incapability to work with the left, but the result of directed 
functionalism like the forces of education and social conventions. 
Thus the faith in natural pre-direction for stabilised locomotor ori* 
entation ^ has been slowly removed from the mental framework of 
the physical educationist. It is preferable to cultivate skills on both 
sides i.e., right and left so that the biological advantage of muscular 
harmony can be achieved. Besides, there is equal facility for deve- 
loping either side and this can be done where injury has caused 
damage to the orientated side. In general, since our Indian culture 
has a predisposition towards right-handed physical operation it is 
best to orient physical training in that direction. 

4. The Principle of Individuating Maturation: The child 
becomes differentiated from his fellows at every maturati'onal stage 
and its accornpanying environmental experience. Out of lus 
general but unique background of experience emerge specialised 
functions. According to Gessell the environmental factors 
“support, inflect and specify”, but do not alter the basic matura- 
tional sequence of child and hence environment becomes a very 
important factor in the education of the child. The parents and 
the physical education teacher should create a rich, stimulating and 
emotionally secure physical environment and help the child grow 
in a healthy add positively distinct way. 

5. The Principle of Self-regulatory Fluctuation: According 
to this principle the maturing individual does not progress in a 
straight line or along an even course. It is generally in a state of 
formative instability and results in fluctuating progression towards 
growth and development. Hence the physical education teacher 
should undensfaiid (be Huctasticns and retrogressions, against the 
broad frame of t im e and understand that fluctuations form a part 
of the natural phenomenon of growth and hence he should not get 
alarmed or create fears in the child about his growth. 

With regard to the implications of developmental age, Gessell* 
constructed a table of developmental norms to help in checking 
up a child’s developmental record. In physical education each child 
should be treated as an individual and the physical educationist 
should remember that the complexity and level of physiwl activity 
should depend both on the maturation of the neuromuscular system 
and upon the child's social, emotional and intellectual maturity 
which is unique to each child. 

5. Gessell, A.h.The First Five Years of LT/e- Harper N.V. 19-10. and The 
Child from Five to Ten, Harper, N.y. IW6. 
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Wetzel* established developmental norms which act as a diag- 
nostic tool and help the physical educationist m selerting chddrm 

of compatible developmenul age for games and sending children 
with abnormal growth to the doctor for treatment. 


GroHlb in Physical Exercise 

One of the importawl factors Tele\ant to the physical education- 
ist, apart from nutrition, illness and sleep is exercise. The ^imysical 
education teacher should understand that too much specialisation 
in development results in disproportionate development. Moreover, 
he should also understand that regular hard work over a period of 
time produces permanent structural alterations, that is a vigorous 
programme of physical education stretched over a number of years, 
makes the child feel bigger and grow stronger. 


Guidance of early Motor Control 

The emotional satisfaction that a child gets from maturaUonal 
achievements puts him in a conducive frame of mind to improve 
the quality of his physical performance which comes with repeated 
practice spread over a period of rime but practice is really useful 
only when there is an appropriate relationship between his matura- 
tional level and the practice that the teacher sets for him. Hilgard' 
formulated a series of principles which try to show the relarionsbvp 
between maturation and training. 

1. Skills that build upon developing patterns of behaviour 
are most easily learned. 

2 . Training given before maturational readiness may bring 
about either no ienprovement or only temporary improve- 
ment. 


3. Premature training, if frustrating, may do more harm than 
good. 

4. The more mature the organism the less training is needed 
to reach a given level of proficiency. 

. 1 ... M appropriate and successful he 

staid have a sound Imouledgeofthe sequential phases of growth 

and icah« that nnhm nidc ranges of stimulation (physical training 
and psjchological encouragement) it is the growth andmatura^ 

Pla> and Us Physical Iroplications 

Physical activity is a characteristic nf .... i .i.- 
ilielf m their play and in the use of play liLtcriah A^oXg' to 

In urmi 
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Jones the following conditions foster the use of play (a) the selec- 
???/?{ years older than him- 

seit (b) Evaluabihty and accessibility to play materials (c) Outdoor 
play space which provides opportuniries for physical movements and 
ireedom of locomotor activities. 


_ The cultivation and application of movements include thirteen 
basic motor skills such as walking, running, jumping, pulling and 
pushing, lifting, carrying, throwing, catching, billing, climbiog 
swinging and rolling, Munrow* has classified physical skills under 
Six mam headings: personal, rhythm, gravity, friction, small objects, 
and heavy objects. 


IiVIPtICATIONS FOR TEACHING MOTOR SKILLS 

Lantlier suggests the foDotfiog procedure for teacbiag ajotor 
skills .* 

1. Demonstrate the act. 

2. Let the learner try the act. 

3. Demonstrate again If necessary. 

4. Point out the major aspects of the act. 

5. If necessary, guide the learner manually but not 
passively. 

6 . Practice, Practice, Practice. 

LAWTHER, JOHN, Z>. 

From Dimensions of Physical Education, Tfte C.V. Mosby 
Company, Saint Louis, 1974, p.2i6. 


The child by its very nature has got an inborn inclination to 
be physically active and to indulge on his own accord in many of 
the physical activities. Hence, the teacher should provide a stimu- 
lating environment in the form of opportunities and time, encourage- 
ment, guidance, equipment and materials. This will induce the 
child to leam a great deal by his own personal experience and in the 
company of others. The quality and imaginative improvements in 
the activities of a child can be improved through a balance and 
direction given by the teacher and this will lead to higher levels of 
achievements through interest. The following are the suggwPop 

mentioned in the publication entitled, Jfoung ortfJ Growing by the 

Ministry of Education, London. 


8. Jones. T.D , “The development of cerlaiD motor sUlIs and play activities 

in young children” Child Dept. Mono* No. 26, 1939. 

9. Moarow, D , “Pure and Applied Gymnastic" ia Arnold, P.J. (1970) p. 34. 
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“■nie ph>sM cducatiovi trachw 

1 deliberate and consirociiv c hand to t“<* Sm and not spend 

will be of topottanecinthelateryeaB ofthc chd^ 
the time merely in encouraging thcorelicaliy the chiia to p 

possibiliUes and expressing himself.’ * 
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quamies ^odated with age and sex like the following : Strength 
Reason time, Coordination, Balances, Flexibility. Organic fitness’ 
and Fundamental motor skills. ’ 

The lollowing observations seem relevant to the physical edu- 
cation teacher, ■' 


(A) Improvement takes place with increase in age (both 
sexes) ; progression until the age of thirteen or so no matter what 
the quality of his coaching is like because improvement upto this 
age depends mostly on maturation. But his technical knowledge, 
coaching ability and psychological approach etc. bring about 
improvement on the raw maturational abilities. You can start 
skills that require a high degree of flexibility before this age so that 
the full potential of the student can be reached. 

(B) The reaction time of boys is slightly better than that of 
girls, it should be unfair to oppose them in competition. 

(C) With the passing of time and the influence of technical 
accomplishment being added to maturational abilities, the differences 
between boys and girls becomes so marked that 'setting* in classes 
and between forms become desirable. 


Tenets of Good Coaching 

The physical education teacher should aim to ; 

1. Choose activities in keeping with the child's maturational 
level. 

2. . Capitalise on interests already present and take notice of 
those that come about as a result of biological change. 

3. Set purposeful and progressive targets upon which the 
child can set his sights and with hard work be sure of 
success. 

4. Allow the child to explore and to discover things for him* 
self although in the realm of technical skills it is best that 
teaching should be specific. 

5. Give praise and encouragement when it is deserved so that 
the child is given a feeling of recognition. The satisfaction 
of this puts him in the right frame of mind to continue 
learning. Criticism should be kept to a minimum and obser- 
vations should always be constructive. 

6. Development of motor skills is an important area in the 
child’s personality development and that other areas, 
emotional and social for examples are related to it. 

Implications of Individual Differences and Somalo types 

Individual players differ both in temperament and motor per- 
formance associated with their physique and hence each child must 
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C 0 bs\ 4 «ed as an individual who lives 
A wide choice of activities must be “ “ lould bfintro- 

intcrcsts of the children. Besides, *e .nhitdrcn showa be ini 
duced and esposed to a wide range of 7<vihcs "'onmSo tvDCS so 
and forms. The teacher should also ktiow the 
that be can understand the 
physical abitty. This helps him tn the selection of 
physical groupings for physical activiUes. In any case the physical 
education teacher should be careful in producing a programme oi 
activities that will meet the needs and abiUUes of the group ; mouva- 
tional factors, special talents and other significant reasons wouia 

come in the way of a system based on arbitrary division. 


PamcU questions *. “How are teachers of physical education to 
acquire a comprehensive outlook if their background in physique 

and culture deprives them of ‘inborn’ understanding of Wo-thirds 

of their pupils with different Somato types?”'* The answer is that the 
physical education teacher should guard himself against the danger 
of forgetting the physical clement in the play-field. The teacher 
needs to keep himself up-to-date on the literature about Somato 
types and appl>ing his knowledge with imagination and sincere 
efforts. He should have respect for the personality of the indivi- 
dual child so that he docs not go wrong in his work allotments and 
duties. 


H. Corlctt sa)s, “There is no proof that modem educational 
gymnastics helps in the learning of a specific new skill. What is 
probably transferable, is the altiudc of mind, the approach to learn- 
ing, a better prepared body and the ability to judge what sort of 
mosement is required in a new situation.”'* Let the physical edu- 
cation take the initiative to create a healthy attitude of mind, an 
cQicicnt approach to learning, physically better prepared body and 
positisc ability to judge and dedde movements. 


Phjsical Detclopfficat 

Phjsical education has got many important objectives related 
m Inc development of the individual. Anario" mentions five 
important obj^ives related to (i) Organic development (physical 
Unclopmcni) (ii) Neuromuscular development (motor development) 
Iju) Inicrpreuvc development (cognitive development) (iv) Social 
ocv ciopmcni and (v) Emotional development. Among tto, orgamc 
and ^romuicular development arc physiological and psychomo- 
lor m nwurc whereas social and emotional arc psychological in 

nature. Interpretive development, to some extent, appears to be a 

comfciniuon of ph>-sioIoj3Cal and intellectual development with 

' io ArooU 1953, p. 58. 

iwO'otNo. i’htical Educa- 
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personal involvement. According to Anarino^®, organic developments 
has four aspects (a) Musde strength (b) Muscle endurance (c) 
Cardiovascular endurance and (d) flexibility. Similarly neuromus- 
cular development consists of six skills, namely, (i) locomotor skills 
(ii) non-locomotor skills (lii) game-type fundamental skills (iv) 
motor factors (v) sport skills and (vi) recreational skills. Interpre- 
tive development is related to observation and problem-solving 
abilities. Social development is related to social adjustment and 
emotional development is related to psychological reactions to 
various sport situations. 


Thus the physical education profession has opted for the 
general objectives of physical development, cognitive development, 
motor development and personal-social development of the student. 
The major difference between physical education objectives and 
the objectives of other school academic subjects is that the former 
requires more of student involvement and participation, whereas 
other academic subject except students to acquire more information. 
It is just like saying— “You cannot learn swimming by listening to 
a lecture on swimming or by silting on the beach and observing 
somebody swimming. In order to learn swimming a person has 
to practically and personally involve himself in swimming. This 
is because some of the academic subjects can be learnt by listening, 
for example, the dates of events, multiplication tables etc., whereas 
physical activities are learnt only by doing. There is need f^or physi- 
cal and physiological elements of the student involvement in physi- 
cal education. The teacher’s role, of course, is to guide the student 
to use his physical potentialities and energies in a systematic way 
so that organic functions and systems improve their power, endu- 
rance, and orgam'c fitness and add to the overall health and physi- 
cal well-being. 


Physical power is built into the body mechanism of the student 
through his active participation in a programme of well-planned 
physical activities and exercises. The teacher should keep in mind 
that he has to engage the students through proper guidan<^ and 
counselling and adopt the activities to the needs of the individual 
members. Of course, he can follow the method of progressively 
increasing the fliflBculties of the events, for example, he can increase 
the number of pull-ups, distance to be run, weight to be lifted and 
so on. Such a method improves the ability to sustain adoptive 
effort to resist fatigue and to recover. Similarly rigorous muscular 
activity helps the functioning of the heart and results m better 
nourishment of the body. One good index of improved physical 
health is the ability to involve oneself m physical worl^or a longer 
neriod of time with a lesser expenditure of energy. This will help 
the student to be active throughout the day and carry on aJJ physi- 
cal activities with strength and stamina and vitality and enduraow. 
The objective of physical development is m accordance with the 


15. ibid. 
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„.eds of feiog daily ^0 which is 

Wems that demand endurance, strength, stamina, viwuiy, y 
fitness, par^dpation etc. ^ j i „ 

Physical education becomes dysfunctional if it docs not °P 
in the 'student the above said trails and hence it is the 

iityofthc physical educator to undetstand the physical nature of 
life iUcIf and coordinate the physical activities 
life. A skill like running is essential not only in the game ot too 
ball but also in real life situations like escaping from a danger, 
reducing the time of walking etc. Besides, the physical educator 
should also be aware of the methods of coordinating and correla- 
ting other disciplines with physical education, and impress the 
student that knowledge and skills acquired in other subjects are 
essential and useful for physical activities. The successful physical 
educator, therefore, exhibits creativity and a sense of purpose, in 
appreciating and utilising different aspects of learning and develop- 
ment, and designs appropriate programmes so that the potentiali- 
ties of all the students are satisfi^ and no one experiences the frus- 
tration of failure. Extreme care is needed to work out a balanced 
work and rcit schedule so that the effects of fatigue ate tnimimsed 
and the student is able to concentrate with maximum strength and 
endurance. 


The physical strength and athletic ability plays an important 
role In the development of an individual's personality. The boys 
who have poor athletic abilities have poor social adjustment. 
They develop tension, and conflict arising from inferiority. Hence 
physiol education should help to develop confidence and self- 
sufficiency which is achieved through participation only. 


ThePhjsIcally Educated Person 

Ul us remember Garrison’s statement sound physical 
condition and abundant health arc basic foundations for a well 
adjusted and completely integrated Physical education is 

expewd to accomplish this and make the student a physically edu- 
alms and objectives of physical 
education arc achieved for any person he is said to be pbvsicalW 
ultimate aiS in ^ 

nSv.-S?'*,! ^ physically educated person.”” When 

Smmi aSonaM" ‘i? “‘“''if m the school 

SSrwto uerf?' ; 1*“ f“"'‘“"'cnhtl task of physical 

phSiy ISuScS chatadcmics aad attributes of a 

so that he can work accordinalv to 


16. 

n. 


Uo, &. Ff b-.s« PhiUikphu 1973, p. 303. '“i Ph jica) Edaca, 
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“This value means one who has attained a reasonably high 
level of skill in a variety of physical activities, who has an accep- 
table source of knowledge in sports and physical activities, who 
has achieved a high level of htness and who has developed attitudes 
and appreciations in social conduct to make him a socially accep- 
table partner or opponent. Perhaps the one over riding attitude on 
the part of the student is the desire to participate and make an 
approach to his_ leisure time. In other words, the student will 
choose Co participate in some worthwhile activity which will contri- 
bute not only to his biological but also his psychological well-being. 
Each aspect is related to the other and neither can stand aIone.”‘« 

Elsewhere, while dealing with the aims and objectives of physi- 
cal education, Barrow^* mentions the decided outcomes in the 
behaviour of a physically educated person in the following way: 

(a) He is well skilled as shown by his performance in a wide 
number of sports and activities. 

(b) He is a fit individual and is able to show the stamina, 
endurance, and other qualities of physical fitness such as norma! 
weight, good posture, and the like. 

(c) He is a knowledgeable person in the area of sports, dance 
and exercise and in the area of self-knowledge concerning his own 
fitness and health. 

(d) Also because he is fit, healthy and participates, he uses 
his mental faculties with more alertness and awareness. 


(e) He is emotionally and socially adjusted because he does 
show self-control under pressure; he is courteous to both team- 
mates and opponents, he is honest and plays fair, he does not seek 
excuses in defeat nor does he boast in victory. 


In short, through his behaviour he reveals his attainments in 
the myriad of outcomes of physical education. 

The physical element in physical education can be looked from 
another perspective also. Kane describes the phpical education 
vocabulary in terms of the body. He describes, thus: The body 
and its reactions are the fundamental concern m physical education. 
The vocabulary in physical 

the central concern with the body development, 

body awareness, body control, body expression. ’ 

therefore, that an appreciation of the 

tions for self-image may be of impo^nK to ‘he phy 

teacher who anticipates psychological outcomes from ms or . 


IS. ibid., p. 16. 

19. ibid., p. 44. , „ p,, .jia. 

London, 1972, p. 103, 
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Kane»i further says physical education would additionally like 
the possibility of considering notions of the body and self-concepts 
in terms of an awareness of the body in motion. It would seem 
likely that the development of perceptions relative to bodyboun- 
dary, body cathexis, body sophistication and body orientation are 
increased by movement experiments in, for example, dance and 
sports. 


Resume 

The continuity of man and the organic world of which he is 
a member nght from the days of evolution prevails even now. 
Urganic fitness is the foundation of a successful life apart from 
mere struggle for existence. Physical education conceives of an 
achieving physical development and organic 
Sn physical education programme depends 

the ‘ ^ "'tich the physical education teacher understands 

tne developmental principles and their implications in the field. 

cicmenl^in'Si/^i^S <*'f?hssion is restricted to the physical 
related to moUrSi f “ broad range of ideas 

en«l and snms?J '““'Wng, individual differ- 

cducation teacher ts objective of any physical 

fcssional fitness and development but the pro- 

the physical element ^nfmoulH 'beir contributions beyond 
eated person h™,? ‘b' student into a physically edu- 

cducate'd Mrson P^Pnat'O sense. The physically 

and bchavmun which help hin?^fr^^?^‘’es, personality, attitudes 
life. The central cSeem of a'' “‘‘i“ted 

various dimensions like bodS^H 'S the body and its 

control, body awareness ^ sensitivity, body 

chapter is on the place of stress in this 

objcciisc, ic ofnhvtilrii lu the more obvious 

cannot afford to i^orc th^ KS v society 

physical fitness is not worth u'iSp' devoid of 
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Chapter 14 

IMPUCATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENT 
•Physical Education and Psychological Aspects. 
•Lcarnlog Theories for Physical Education. 
•Psychological CoutcihuUoa of Physical Education. 


MOTIVES FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Cogan lists ? tnotises as reasons nhy students participate \a 
physical activities, they arc : 

• Health and fitness. 

• Social approval. 

• Competition, self-cvalualioo and social control. 

• Scir'cstccm. 

• Creative experience. 

• lotcgratioa of personality. 

• Development of specific stills. 

COGAN. MAX. 


lo-lj I>a.pp.is. 6 Hanwb« I?72rS?^, ^ Annual Meetings. Januj 
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The ps>chological elements concerned wth intellectual behaviour 
and emotional development are important aspects of Va- 

cation. These elements are more difficult to identify, appreciate, 
and apply in the field because they are mostly covert in their origin! 
though they take external manifestations. Hence the physical 
educationist should know the nature and relarionship between the 
psychological element and physical education— aspects like intelli- 
gence, motivation, practice, method of learning, guidance, know- 
ledge of results, transfer of training etc— so that his roles and 
responsibilities are channelised through appropriate action to the 
expected goals. 

Vem Seefcldt,^ and John Hauben 'Strieker of Michigan State 
University conducted a longitudinal research programme to study 
the children’s physical growth, motor maturity and motor develop- 
ment. They observed the same child every month and over a 
period of years and found that “rudimentary stages of the funda- 
mental motor skills which include walking, running, hopping, 
jumping, skipping, leaping, throwing, catching, etc., must be estab- 
lished very early in life if a child is to advance to more mature 
stages." 

The Seefeldt team was able to analyze the sequential stages, 
that children go through in learning many of the fundamental motor 
skills. They grouped the skills as follows : 

Locomotor jAt/V/j— moving from place to place 


Walk 

Jump 

Hop 

Stop 

Fall 

Run 

Gallop 

Skip 

Start 

Dodge 

Leap 

Slide 

Roll 



Non~locomotor skills— 

moving body parts, white child is stationary 

Swing 

Stretch 

Turn 

Lift 


Sway 

Curl 

Bend 

Pull 


Rock 

Twist 

Push 




I. Vein Seefeldt, “The role of rootor 

ing D/sabilities”, Paper preseoted to the Confe«nM of ^MMiatioa fo 
children wi.h Learning DisabibHes, Detroit, Michigan, March, is'u. 
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Projection md reception sfciffa-ptopcUing and catching objects 
Catch Dribble Trap 

Throw Strike Kick Bounce 


Ps)cbological .Vspecls ol Phjslcal Educarioo 


Some of the important psychological elements and 
influence the pciformancc in physical educattoa 
individual differences in potenhahlics, mtclUgencc, maturauon and 
soon. The theories of psychologists like Thoradike;s Law s of 
Learning, Skinner’s Operant Conditioning, Hull s Remfoccement 
theory, Guthrie's Contiguity theory, have practical implications 
for phvsical education. Besides, the physical educator should know 
the psjchological factors and conditions that promote the learning 
of motor skill because physical education deals mainly with motor 
development and the factors underlying it. Thus psycho^o&cai 
elements seem to be the underlying covert factors which direerty 
and indirectly influence the performance and achievement of the 
students in the fields and either facilitate or hinder performanM. 
In fact, the nhysical education professional colleges include the 
psychological foundations of physical education as the major theory 
course which prepares the trainee to guide, supervise, coach and 
encourage the players, winners and loosers. Otherwise, any amount 
of blind coaching without consideration for the underlyi 


iuc{;» uiiu vuse, auj ouiuuiib 

w, vv/avu.ui^ nuuvub constderation for the underlying psycho- 
logical element goes a waste or even results in harmAit 
consequences. 


Learning implies change in behaviour. The index of learning 
in the physical education sense means a change in the player 
method of practising, partidpaiing and performing a motor skill, 
generally m a sports situation or even it includes a change in atti- 
tudes of the player towards any particular thing maybe the play 
itself, his team members, his opponents or even the coach. learning 
in physical education is mostly a progressive change that occurs 
M a result of observation, experience, of practice. This learning 
invohcs many aspects as accumulating knowledge of the player, 
impiovmghii skto in a play activity, solving a problem related to 
a puy or making a play adjustment tn a new situation a new court 
or a new Kt of equipment etc. Usually play situations require 
Imumgou new methods of adjustments or approach to old situa- 
tions, that IS, some change in the play cr while attacking the target 
orihe play cnviionment-^ feel the need to improve 

lr.ar own skills by observing the reactions of the audience or their 
own Some cxccVlcnl athletes try to reach their own 

IcvcU of aspirations and standar.u hv .. 


..a 3UJEC o., PC*r^„„V„cn.d“ 
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Motivation and Learning of Physical Skills 

Afodvation is the fundamental factor to effective physical 
learning. Motive means^ a physical or psychological condidon 
withm the individual which initiates his activity towards a given 
goal. Every individual has got needs and drives some of which 
arc not fulfilled and hence he is compelled to do something in order 
to satisfy his needs. The success of his line of action depends on 
so many factors like practice, level of mastery, knowledge, efforts, 
knowledge of results, etc. Maslow* has given a theory of motiva- 
tion in which he mentions five important needs of the individual 
arranged in an hierarchical order. They are : 

1 . Psychological needs. 

2. Safety needs. 

3. Belongingness and love needs. 

4. Esteem needs. 

5. Self-actualization need. 


Many students need an opportunity to satisfy their needs to 
develop to their maximum potential; the physical education teadier 
should provide the individual students with opportunities to parti- 
cipate in activities which are within their reach so that they gain 
success experience which leads to the satisfaction of their basic 
needs. In physical education when a student plays in a team, his 
need for belonging is fulfilled. He gams friendship, affection, 
approval, appreciation, respect, regard, etc. from his playmates as 
tvell as from the coach and sometimes even from his opponents. 


Maturation and Physical Leatnlog 

Maturation is the stage of maximum development that will 
enable the student to perform a desired task. There is an intrinsic 
relationship between maturation and learning. For example, when- 
ever the physical education teacher presents a certain motor skill 
to his students, he should understand whether the student has 
reached a certain level of development essential for performing the 
task successfully or not. If the physical educatioa teadier attempts 
to develop a skill fay force before the student attains the necessary 
level of maturity then the student not only fails to learn but even 
his level of interest and motivation decreases and finally he develops 
a kind of allergy for the physical task. 

Piaget* has described the physical and intellectual growth of 
an individual through four developmental stages called (i) Sensory 
-motor stage (from birth to .about 2 yis); O’O 
(2-6 yrs;; Cm) Concrete operation stage (7-IIyrs;; (4; Formal 
operations stage (1 1 yrs to adolescence). 

2 Maslow A.H.. "A Theory of Human MonVatiW\ 

50;370-396, 1943. . „ _ . „ . w 

3. Jennings. F.G., “Jean Piaget: N^« on . SaSurJa}> Rsns*., May 

20, 1967, pp- 5J-S3 in Bacber, 1972, p. 479. 
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According to this theory, “y 
when learning experiences and activities presented 
arc seared to bis physical and intellectual levels of abiulies. Ana 
hcncc the physical educator should not be over enthusiastic and 
should not expect results overnight He should sort out the sport 
arttvityand present them to the students according to their stage 
of development- 


Intelligcacc and Learning of Physical Skills 

InteUigcnce is an obvious factor in any learning and hence 
the physical education teacher should understand the concept of 
intelligence and its impact on performance. It is better for him to 
measure the intelligence levels of his students and present them 
meaningful physical tasks. He should also be able to identify the 
students who feel that the physical tasks in which they participate 
arc not sufficiently stimulating- There are various theories of 
intclligcnM like Spearman’s theory of general and specific intcl\i- 
gcncc, Thurston’s theory of primary menul abilities and so on. In 
general the IQ of a student is computed in the following way 


IQ 


MA 


XlOO 


Where MA designates the Mental Age and CA stands for 
Chronological Age. 

The primary mental abilities named were 


— numbers (such as the ability to do arithmetic problems) 

— verbal meaning, 

— spatial perception, 

— word fluency, 

— reasoning, 

— memory, and 

— perceptual speed, 


i, ,,7?' “I'llmtand that a student who 
in sports and games also 
vSfr,„ “n O'hvr factors lilce interest, moti- 

Ihe idea lint ^'nP^nrly, he should also not entertain 

loJiiidual DilItrencM anons the Plajers 

k=Uro%“7.a?yro“'p,‘ng““S“.s''S J n 

»!■.«!.« bo» or £ursdi„m .he,e „x “1*= ''“sroom, 

Irsclr, soco-econonue ‘Intus and pcr1,u\lS 
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that promote lie learninB of motet skills. Somo of them ore 

given below. 

1. Perceptioo is one of the most important concepts in motor 
learning. 

2. The student should have an understanding of the 
system because of Us possible assistance in the development ot a 
motor skill. 

3. Eifective motor learning is based on certain prerequisite 

factors. ^ol be offered to students unless they have 

reached a level of development commensurate with the degree ot 
difficulty of the skill. 

5. Each individual is different fronr every other individual. 


And other conditions could be 

1 . Implementation of the principle of reinforcement will en- 
hance learning. 

2. Errors should be eliminated early in the learning period. 

3. The learning situation should be such that optimum con- 
ditions are present for efficient learning. 

4. A learning situation is greatly improved if the student 
diagnoses his own movements and arrives at definite conclusions as 
to what errors he is committing. 

5. The leadership provided determines to a great degree how 
much learning will take place. 

6 . The student should become less and less dependent upon 
the physical education instructor for help and guidance. 

7. Physical education teachers must be concerned with more 
than just the teaching of motor skills. 

SigmficaQCc of Uarniag Theories for Physical Education 

Psyeboloysts have given some explanation regarding learning 
c'.oWcd certain laws which try to state the conditions under 
which It operates and the factors which contribute to belter leacnlug. 

Thorndike’s laus of learning arc the working principles and 
hence they are to be considered by the physical education teacher 
who aims to achieve the most efficient and effective ways of 
teaching. ^ 


The Law of Readiness 

tothci ibouM Orsi ot all nndmS J ^ physical educate 

mmspcrtoCbls suca^b 
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-For example, athletic competition on interscholastic basis is not a 
part of the elementary school programme because the children at 
elementary school are not physically and psychologically ^ 

such activity. Besides, if the stage svhen a child is ready for physical 
activity is not properly and timely utilised then it 
them at a later stage. For example, an adult vvho is fresh 
skills like riding a bicycle, hitting abase ball, ''® ^ 
and psychological difficulties in learning ^em flexible 

gain experience with these motor skills during ’ 

plastic or maleable youth, H.s nt- 

ready to perform such acPvilies. Hence the p > 
not neglect the period at which a student is rea y. 

The Law of Exercises 

States that practice or use “ ^‘t^'rof'eaergy a'nd 

ordination, rhythm ■'* „iiiice makes the pathway 

better skills whereas disuse or lack P . , hence performance 

between the stimulus and ^ [ajee care to provide 

is reduced. The physical .educator 

meaningful practices and right ^hened and the skill is 

the stimulus and the not 

improved. But any amount of blind repeiiuou 

learning new skills. 

The Law of Effect ^ satisfying to an indivi- 

This states that any f P“'^f ."l^ifthL any 
dual tends to repeat and hence he should provide oppprtu- 

is atmoying. Hence the pbysica . (bat the individual 

nities vvhich result the task. But there may 

enjoys the situation and “ cricnces may be sahsfjrng 

be situations wherein ,or has to use his professional 

temporarily but the sSying desirable experiences and 

ethics in discriminating between satisiymg 

encourage only the former ones. ,h„uld understand 

Gestalt’s theory states to'achieve learning a task, 

the whole situation whenever ^ „ insight into the intcr- 

fofs i bLuse the whole sitnat,™ alone -a I, i 

relationship among various parts . j^thcr than teaching bit 

educator should f°'!°w <he vvhol nj ^hole individual, that is, 
by bit. While '=amrag a motor sk II w ■ ^nd not just his 

tt -e%tude„rscores 

different play situations. 

Skinner’s Operant C“”®“““’“®?*'^'forccs the desirable behaviour 
This states that any reward remfomes 
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a student by his approval when the student is shooting at the peak 
of his jump in the correct manner then the student will try to repeat 
the correct position because it is obvious to him that such position 
is the right one. Other methods like audio*visuaI aids, physical 
equipment etc. also reinforce the student especially in a large class. 


Hull’s Relaforcemcnt Theory 

Learning occurs as per this theory, when the student adopts 
himself to the new environment and he learns by doing. For 
example, a child who practices on a parallel bar suddenly discovers 
suitable to him; this is a kind of satisfying 
hence he repeats the same position later. 
Hull also stated that if the practice periods are extremely long then 
education many of the practice 
periods are to be followed by rest and refreshment. 

Guthrie’s Contigohy Theory 

correct KsSSeind\K conditions result in 

not occur ^for examul? clianged the response may 

like high jump haTto annfv fh learning the motor skill 

every time he approLhes fhf hi? tS*”® movements 

may result in a ftilure change m bis movements 

petition; only when both the tame as the actual cora- 

tame, learning takes place and belterj^rfo^' ifefecuted" 
Psieholegieal Contribution of Phjsieal Edoealion 

several (wcholoS'^M^'". ^ behaviour of an individual in 
vtays in which physical a“^kv coSu® are seven 

ment. ^ to psychological develop- 

(1) Attitudes are changed. 

(2) Social efficiency is improved 

(4) w ^“P“- 

4 taptaved sense or well-beingenists. 

(5) Batter relasation is promoted. 

P) SkUU IreTo^'otL™ PtaWems. 

Scou, M.G, Cn f •!.. ’ psychological 

o, Psveboioeica. 
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approach, the physical Rouping, "flexible sche- 

programmed learning, *5®“. * “f’f,.,:™ fiong with audio-visual 

duling, sensitivity ^ elements 

aids, camps, etc. In educator in coaching an 

of physical education helps the pnysica 

individual or a team. . 

Physical. education provides^ 
ence which is of critical efficient m'ental 

favourable sensory o should have elements for 

functioning and hence infants radicates 

sensory stimulation. Schaffer sensory stimuli can have 

strongly that an absence ° I effects on the intellectual 

temporary or permanent det GuHford,’ one of the varieties 
gro\U of the child. According to Kinesthetic percep- 

of intelligence measured by P^“^n„y motor activities are a form 

tion, and according to indicate the importance of physical 

of practical intelligence. These m ' ‘ | intelligence and to overall 
activity towards the of ovcral rawi^^^^ 

intellectual f“P':“°'’'“*;.,.,^f ihen he says “the 

favourable home '“'“‘'‘‘“"ufihe child's intellectual d'«l“P®'"‘ 

home and the nursery “^o®' “ n,i,y of the environment bey 

should arise naturally out of me q 5 „eh as may be given 

provide rather than from any d'teet 

in primary or secondary Macmillan 

- Pestalozzi (1746-1827) Froebd,^Mof«s^ i„ 

sisters were nble to see the fnrrns of education thst 

intellectual puSed 

- “eran°^hi‘s\r^^d‘ “C— 

in 1807 and now mcorporatca in 1774 he noted that, auc 

Wesen” . In observing his^ own^^ tjien 

playing in the open air unusually long .{^e play 

centrate on his studies f believed that to give vent t 

-SeTri °a^d“boT 

T. oralfoid, LP.. __^„^,„,,„„.CS,«,Roa,=Ws.an4KcsM. 

WalLV.I>..P-4»»,«W.fr»«>. ad Com- 

p^^;Ne'wYoik.l«S.PP-«^’^- 
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from physical exercise, is desirable and warrants givmg physical 
education an important place in general education. But phy sical 
education should not be separate from education m general, either 
in aims or methods, for the child is unity. Nature uses the physical 
and mental Acuities alternately for the development of each other, 
for example, instinct urges the child to motion jjut the exercise may 
sharpen with, produce skill and a desire for fair play. To be able 
to jump is not the only end in the practice of jumping, nor to swim, 
in the practice of swimming. The school should not neglect this 
vital principle.”*^ 

Friedrick Froebel (1782-1852) ranks with Pestalozzi as a 
founder of modern pedagogy. His educational experiences at 
Kellhau and Burgdorf resulted in the theory that education is most 
efficiently acquired through activity, self-expression, and social 
participation. Young children, he found gave vent to self-exptes- 
Sion most readily in their play. The kindergarten grew out of these 
theories and Froebel presented the first well-organised programme 
of education through play. Froebel’s ideas and methods have been 
elaborated and accepted by the educational world. During the 
last few decades volumes of literature on the subject of the educa- 
tional values of play have appeared, and the world has in a 
measure, ratified the theories of Froebel by the adoption of the play 
movement. 

Dr Montessori’s books on the subject have been widely read 
in America; probably her greatest contribution has been her em- 
phasis on developing a child’s initiative and sense perception 
through freedom of movement. This has got some practical impli- 
cations also. The teacher’s role in the ‘pr^ared environment’, as 
Montessori called it, is to encourage such discoveries to occur and, 
if called upon, to help in the explanation of puzzling phenomenon. 

The role of play may be summarized as Arnold put it, “the 
result of a physical act can sometimes initiate an clemenmry process 
of reckoning. The one can often be a consequence of the other.' 
Play in general and physical education in particular, abound with 
situations %vhere action or rbe mabifity to act efficiently require 
thought and reason.”** ^ 

Aowrdvng to Erasmus the aim of education is to lead men 
toward knowledge, honesty and independent judgement. Erasmus 
^°mc important points related to the development of thq 


U. 
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“Three conditions determine individual progress. _ They 

are nature, training and practice By nature I 

caoacitv for being trained, partly, native bent towards excellence. 

By trailing I mean, the skilled application S" 

dmce By practice, the free exercise on our own part 
vitv which has been implanted by nature and furthered by 
trlii Nature without skill training must be 

prarticf without the method which training supplies leads to hope 
less confusion.”^^ 

"''“Edueation traditionally and properly « f ““'“?he”proee^^^^ 
psychological favors htcgral part has followed 

learning, and physical „ teaching, then, involves 

this track. Successful physical , j„j forces of physical 

defining and arranging and ^capacities of individual 

education, that is the abihftes, ” V , ; .1 stages and moments 

students keeping in view P^^:-ig|Wnce efc. The physical 

loaded with motivation, jn^rghts^from various theories of 

educator gets important cln«^ ^ i„ and 

This Phapter deals with The needs 

processes that make or 8. . j ajeJs, safety needs, need 

of the student in terms of j''* p!*?*' .fSnualization needs are to be 
for belonging, esteem ■'''‘I?, f ^ *„„Se Ld making a student 
kept in mind ®facmre^nd conditions that mfluanM 

participate in it. Various laws of learning related 

learning of motor skills is ^ • j pp^cement and contiguity, are 

to exercise, effect. PPP^itioning, reinlor psyuholos®’ 

mentioned. The focus the teacher should be more 

element is not overtly ta his anxiety to prepare 

careful in faj with a set of abnormal psychotic 

Strong people he may ena v 
beings strong, but useless. 
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Chapter IS 

IMPtICATIONS OF SOCIAL ELEMENT 

*Pla; for Social Adjustment. 

♦Sports Sociology. 

♦Physical Education and Group Membership 


Tbe school has the function also of coordioaliog irilbln the 
disposition of each individual the diverse infiuences of the various 
social enviroomeots into which he enters. One code prevails in 
the family ; aaotber, on the street ; a third in the workshop or 
store ; a fourth, in the religious association. As a person passes 
from one of the environments to another, be is subjected to 
antagonistic pulls ... This danger imposes upon the school a 
steadying and integrating office. 

JOHN DEWEY 


From Democracy and Education, Crowell-Collier and MacmilJao loc , 
New York, 1916. 
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Social behaviour is mostly determined by the circumstances m 
v.h\ch students are brought up, in other words the social atmosphere 
of the house, playground, and other social situations in which 
inlcr*pcrsonal relationships take place. Thus social adjustment 
involves the ability to successfully integrate oneself with others. 

In this respect play offers adequate opportunities of social inter- 
action. 

The two aspects which are important in any social learning in 
general and play in particular are growth and development. Hence 
the physical educator should know the sequential changes that take 
place as the child matures. Cescll> gives the sequential changes in 
the following way (shown only up to years): 

1 j car : Shy with family group. Shy with strangers. 

18 months : Solitary play. Not ready for play with other children* 

2 years i Likes to be with other children Parallel play. Not 

ready for cooperative play or for extcTisive group 
activity. 

2\ years: Beginings of cooperative play. Chiefly parallel play 
and imitation, ViUlc sharing. 

3 years: Some spontaneous group play. May be quite harmo' 
nious. No distinction between sexes in play. 

years: Group activity, but some members of group may 
discriminate against others and forcibly exclude them. 
Play is an agent in widening and broadening social adjustment 
and accomodations. This is the principle of kindergarten and 
Monicssori schools wjih aim at offering social experiences to the 
child and bring about a positive participation and social change, 
raihcr tlun teaching literary skills. 

The parent and physical education teacher at the primary 
school level should encourage free interaction of children so that 
ranicinauon m play activity really helps to achieve the fundamental 
socal skills of development. 

' a" f h N- Y. wo. n. cwu 
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Play for Social Adjustment 

According to Cowell: "Health, Strength, and Physique deter- 
mine to a great extent what, and especially how a 
Play skills in turn are of major importance in compamonsiup and 
friendship in the social relationship of children 



motive to 
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The most important thing about play is that it helps the child 
to mdually enlarge his social contacts and understand the expert 
encc of mutual consideration and help which are a necessary part 
of social interaction. 


While discussing the importance of play, Mellor^ says ‘‘the 
interchange of ideas and the understanding and tolerance that these 
things bring, all contribute to the development of the child as a 
member of society; they learn to respect other people, work and 
property, to share and to take turns; to organise, instruct and obey; 
to lead and follow. They learn to modify their own strong desires 
in the interests of the group and so accept the discipline of the group 
as a natural and necessary thing.” 


Mckinney* states the values of play to be as follows (a) it 
increases social poise and spontaneity (b) it develops independence 
(c) it releases tensions (d) it forms the basis for friendship, popula- 
rity and leadership. 

Cowell studied the ‘fringers’ or those who do not enter fully 
into the big-muscle play activities of the physical education 
progranune, and discovered that they tend to have the following 
characteristics; (i) they are less socially acceptable to other boys and 
girls (ii) they tend to regard others as more acceptable than they 
are regarded by other boys and girls (iil) they are considered much 
less able by other boys and ^Isto fulbl school positions demanding 
qualities of virtue tkzn all the activities (W) they show a marked 
tendency to exhibit these negative behaviour trends which psychi- 
atrists, mental hygienists and clinicians indicate are symptoms of 
great clinical value.® 


The extent of social adjustment that a child develops through 
play and other physical activities depend on the following three 
aspects; participation, skill and pbytical ability. 

Lehman and Witty* in their studies on the play artivities in 
children between the ages of 7 to 19 found how strongly physical 
activities represent and frequently form a good basis for social 
interaction. Cowell’ found that the purposes students try to satisfy 
through physical education activities tend to change with increasing 
maturity but m adolescence motivations like ‘mastery of game skills’ 


ExptrUnceinihe Infant School Yean, Black 

Well, 1953, p. 133, 

4- Mckinney, F. Psichslogyof Penonal Adjustment, Wiley, N.Y. 1949, pp. 413 

Abstract^ a Study of Differentials to Junior High school 
^9^ pp" Education AcUvUits”, J?es. Quart : 6, 

P.A., The Psychology of Play Actluties A.S 
.iubJ.l, of pi., iilci “l.“S;hVcoltlS“lnUi', 

’■ Edu«ii„a". 
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‘to have fun’ and ‘to learn to control myself’, to be a ‘good sport’ 
features noticeably in both sexes. Other reasons such as ‘to be 
with my friends’ and ‘to get along and understand others’ were 
also given. 

The sociology of physical education has three important 
functions m school. They arc (i) the refation of the physical edu- 
cation to other agents of the society like government, services, mass 
media,^ institutions and organisations etc., and the impact of physical 
education upon social resources, and natural resources; (ii) the 
social aspects of human relations that operate in the physical educa- 
tion involving the players, physical education teachers and specta- 
tors and the influence of such human relations upon the sport 
behaviour and personality of the player; (iii) the impact of physical 
education upon other social institutions and the influence of group 
life upon the player, for example, how the playflclds effects the 
personality and behaviour of a player. These three functions put 
together inculcates the habit of democratic Jiving in the individual 
because many of the games are played according to set rules and 
conditions under the supervision of umpire and his decision is taken 
as the final one and win or loss is accepted in a sportive way. In 
this process play becomes a socialiser and puts the process of social 
development in action. 

Among the human needs (like the psysiologrcal and psycholo- 
gical) we also have sociological needs which include cooperation, 
sharing, gregariousness and love. They take into account the 
opinions and behaviour of others and desire to influence others and 
to follow others. The other important aspect is the c.itent to which 
a person can give security to a group and the extent to which a 
person feels security within a group. The social relation of a person 
with the group effects his self-esteem. Thus physical education 
offers opportunities of satisfying sociological needs of the students 
and provides the social atmosphere for socialising him and helps 
him in better social adjustments. These social values and concepts 
are reflected in human relationship between various players and 
affect a person’s emotions, sentiments and behavioural peculiarities. 
Human values like moral responsibility, common consent, moral 
equality, brotherhood, respect for excellence etc., find their due 
place in a sport situation. And thus physical education helps to 
enrich the human values by enlarging the range of social 
participation. 

Haiigharsl’s Modes of Social Learaiag 

According to Havighurst* there arc three methods of s^ial 
learning which operate both in a school situation and ^ play siiua- 
tion. They include (a) reward and punishment modes (b) immi a' 
tion modes and (c) didactic teaching modes. Social learning i 

S. Cited in Bucher. C. A. femjortoiu Wafo™”. 'be C-V. Mosbj 

^mpaay. Saint Louis, 1972, p. 524. 
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Md become an expert in a particular game so that he can ro 
press upon the child. ^ . 

Besides, physical education helps to buiid “"j 

acceplabte character in the chiid. This /‘“‘'i' K develop- 

Peck and others* indicate that the five stages of charaaer develop- 
ment are : 


1. A moral Impulsive stage (first year of life) 

2. Egocentric, Expedient stage (2 to 4 years) 

3. Conforming stage (5 to 10 years) 

4. Irrational Conscience stage (5 to 10 yrs. of age and older) 

5. Rational Consiccncc stage (A few adolescents) 


Physical education offers opportunities to control impulses in 
the interest of seli^protcction and getting positive impression from 
others. Besides it also presents situations where a player has to 
conform to the demands of the social group or team of which he is 
a member. The more the student can be lead to foresee the moral 
consequences of his behaviour and the ways of correcting them, the 
higher on the character scale he has risen. Hence the physical 
educator should guide the player in terms of control of impulses, 
confirmation and use of rational conscience. GrinnclP® has 
suggested four aporoaches which help the physical cducaiton teacher 
to build positive cnaracter in the player. 


(1) Precept *. This means young people do better if they know 
what is right and what is wrong. In physical education the teacher 
should make his student clearly understand what is a good move or 
a good conduct in a game. 

(2) Study of li\ei of great men and women : The lives of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Swami VLvekananda, 
Abraham Lincon etc., inspire the students and lead them towards 
good conduct, high moral goals, noble social conduct and so on. 


(3) Teacher's example : In physical education the coach and 
physical education teachers have a close relationship with their 
player and hence have better opportumties to mould the behaviour 
and character of their students. The physical education teacher 
can leave an imprint upon bis students and be an effective example 
through his sense of fairness, icgularity, generosity, belief in the 
truth etc. 


(4) Learning by doing ; The most effective approach to influence 
the student is by providing them opportunities for active participation 

^^y^hology of Character Development, New York, 
1960. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., m Bucher. 1972, pp. 52A-S25. 

“ttaracter Building in Youth” PM Delta Koppan, 
40 212, 1959 in Bu 9 her, 1972, pp. $25-526. 
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their school e 

physical education ^s“of just and unjust, right and 

a game situation education teacher should gmde 

rhem"%ro'’pU' in''luS%£.ions and help them build a positive 

”“1"lmportant thing is thatt^ physle^ 

himself maintains high supervision' and guidance will be 

and ethical principles ^ The type of character that 

justified as functional “{“i „Don the type of character that 

students achieve ™ a teacher who does not have good 

the teacher himself has got. ^jj^racter to his students ; for 
character finds it difficult to t h p^ach or teach 

example, if a teacher .„n if he teaches them so they do 

his students not to , tat ‘he teacher has no moral 

not feel convinced and Hence a physical education 

Si S'S siSi-grhtfcire^"^^^^ 

precepts. 

Play as a Socializing Force _ 

Any play situation is a tlyttP™' teve brtter relations with their 
the pyntial for helping and its role is explained 

fdlow students. The ‘.“PP^J^V varTous social soienusts and 
through various theories given by 
philosophersi't 

1 surplus energy theory of Spencer and Sh, II • 

2. Recreation theory by Guts Muth . 

3. Relaxation theory. .Kj^ry of G.Stancly Hall. 

4. Inheritance or Recapitulation theory 

5. Instinct or Gross theory. 

6. Social B^„ard S.Mason. 

7. Self-expression theory y 
8 Wish-fulfilra'"* theory. 

. 6’. Domination theory. chance simulation and 

10. Caillois-theonesof play P 

vertigo). » „f the culture and refle^ 

* Saint " 
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to imtate life situations without penalty. At higher levels play 
situation helps the student to be creative and to express himself 
through his movements, decisions, actions, and rules, 

shouM bfinvS? suggested that children 

yould be involved m many activities in order to achieve cognitive 

he bKomes avrar^ofVh '‘‘'‘’f '““'•''''‘y ■" ‘he child and 

ne becomes aware of the real world outside the classroom In fact 

physical education and made it! mSh^l^ of SSng.®'’" “ 

Sports Sociology 

standtag'^the soSrw?or*’^'t. ‘he importance of under- 
situation of sports fnd ^o'lre^mMhod 
sociological benefits bv nronerW achieving maximum 

Sport is a medium that ‘huation. 

life and forms an iraporfanrSn in”.!"’'. activities of 

network of the socieS^ ealtural 

socwl process and sodal vSum and '■ela‘‘ons, 

he free from personal biases and be doS ?n°o"bieS°r?Ltrl'‘‘ 

PhysieSskfintrate‘'g°/ldXn« ffis ' J' ™“Pe‘i‘ion, it is a 

social poise, social acnuaintanS s?n?e'’’r foUowdrship, 

SP^^hint social funaion of ph^iral ™ “"’u 
scIf-disciplinc in the students Sdu ' r'’" -‘^hat it inculcates 
ficesfor the social good and dl.'-'^Phoe includes both sacti- 
so, eh a kind of°°Tll ?olehie'v?‘°%™ Porsonal 

ofS'l ''?“oo‘ion which iufluenci his „ V ““1" eontribution of 
of life such as studies, proression^,i,‘ i'“™ 0 "oe in other walks 
lopment, leadership, fXw^iSIp/aLTso 

iSspom dVv°to°p'°S^ of athletics, the usual 

sTo‘S^iJrdfear/“il "o. 'heXrVf:. 


trend is that sports athletics, the usual 

" Its 
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IMPLICAIIUNS ur ouoirti^ 

medium of educational development. Thk sometimes resulU^^ 
Sstorting the programme of =d““‘“"^/„Xe„pSdve ^ 
to develop a' proper and f th? school and try 

taking into consideration both needs of youth is given a 

to design sport programmes so that n^^^ 

major consideration and steps . , ,„nety should sort out 

As a first step both the 

their needs and re-evaluate the rel will result m 

concerned with physical , u„„s of educational pro- 
harmful side-effects like and finally it will end 

grammes, false values, ego-centered athletes, anu 
up with the loss of identity. 

Physical education is an be- 

helps one to achieve social educational objective^ It 

comes a means of .o-jai effects like juvenile delm- 

helps in alleviating the 'j„tderance, segregation and 

quency, caste prejudices, cooperative atntosphere 

discrimination. The type , through physical 

in the school can be , he democratic proced^ 

short, physical education helps to furth r tn f p),ys,cal educa- 

and dignity of work. Though ,orm that it promote 

tion is not m material ‘‘ order; and in physical form that 
a cooperative and cohesty swai ora 
promotes body strength and stamina. 

Physical Education and Group Membershi p ^as to do 

Many of the activities with which physic^^^^^^ tto: 

involve groups--activity g function “ P"|°„r which is 

ability groups 0“.. " „ prone to group behavm ^^j^^. 

their ^'!orm formation,%at is, the ^h attitudes, 

characterised by norm standards and ,|,o face-to- 

stand, appreciate and assume^^^ of their group. In tne 

feelings, and actions P ,;„ng jn Football, , ’ j jg cssen- 
fLe lo’dal game ■■''^ms' are quickly f^/folnfie the norms 
Rugby, Basketbal.rt ^ teacher takes » [o'yalty, honesty and 

“r q« 

?rodstlvoSdlik=ittobe. virtues. Some 

Physiol ptying games as 

S" ?3 L'i-e-TS- iTS” s « 

shapes group norms positively- 
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Social adjustment is the most important outcome of physical 
education. Social adjustment is made up of factors like ^rticip- 
tion, skill and physical ability which physical education olfers mus 
making a significant contribution to the process of ‘total education 
in the broadest sense of the term. 

The physical education teacher has better opportunities than 
other teachers to interact with the students and inculcate in them 
qualities of group membership and leadership. Arnold mentions 
the advantage of the physical education teacher over other teachers 
in the following way; “. . . unlike many of his colleagues, he can 
often participate in their games, ui their recreative pursuits. This 
camaraderie, often involving common aspirations, common victories 
and common defeats, enables him to exercise and influence over 
the group’s affairs and to an extent help its individual members.”^* 
Then “the physical educationist has an advantage over the 
majority of his colleagues in that many of the activities with which 
physical education is to do predispose themselves to group effort 
and this sometimes enables him to enter into it by contributing 
something towards its objectives and aims. If he can offer what 
the group uants, then there is a good chance of his assuming the 
actual leadership on the ‘inside' rather than having a nominal 
leadership from the ‘outside.”** 

Discussing the process of leadership, Zeleny says “leadership 
is a phase of social process in which the most adoptable and useful 
members emerge as representing the values most desired by the 
group at that dme.’’*‘ He also says: “A leader is the centre of the 
social potential of the group”. If this is really so, the physical 
cducarion teacher, through his leadership qualities, should be in a 
position to ssicld a fair amount of influence over his students fbr 
their good so that they develop desirable group values and social 
values. 

He has opportunities to direct the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of a group and its members to the qualities related to 
charadcr. How can he do this? According to Arnold^* he may 
first have to “assume the groups value.” In order to makcsecare 
and effective his position of leadership, as Zeleny feels, he has to 
snare Vhe values held by the group, and then, being ambitious and 
persistent, use his knowledge, intelligence, vitality, self-confidence, 
and wial adaptability to become the most active and acceptable 
memMr; in other words, the leader’s talents must be used in vital 
patticipation in group activity and in rc-directing group activity to 
satisfy human needs.” f & » j 

u ibu , pp. 3M43. 

D<r,u,p,^n, 

17 Zclcnjr. UD. •XMiiaihip’'op.crt.,p.6«. 
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Arnold goes one more "Id" 

needs is one thing; the influencing S . jj,. 

is another. As a group >=ader he should aim to 

must aim to guide fjits^and yet, at the same time, 

able to influence it to do as he want y ^ 

give its members the fcu'mg able to turn a knowledge of 

As a professional leader he should be able lo 

group dynamics to good account. , j u, , 

In short, teaching and iicf the phy^“' educationist 

process of cooperative enterpnse m ^ be leader. This 

should play the part of an enlightened a . ^(6 social harmony 

is important because if the school leader in the form of the 

and group decision-making, then a g ojjginating ideas and by 
teacher is necessary to help the gr P J ^ jber groups in the 
coordinating the ideas of purposes. Thus, a 

direction of constructive and common g P P P.^^fj^,e physical 
well-organised physical social competence in the 

educationist creates an J“,o Rosemt'i" Base m- 

student. Social competence, o,her individuals and to 

volves, the pupils every day P^iustraenu to otn 
his group. It is of Ifla V”*!,:- nlace and play his part as a 

socially competent, able to t^o ^ fj® physical education fosters 
worthy member of the pommornty. Rosenstem and 

social competence and ?ther posi . ^1 jijpcation Ptogm"}™ 

Hase further say, jhe ffi;me£oftUndem.an^ding 


Hase further say, s • ippment ot unoeis--- 

are an excellent medium f°t here that one of he 

and appreciation of human namr^ ^jj„ 5 t„e„t ex>tt^ 

best opportunities making fo ^ p cap laam to be a good p 

if there is proper leapership. A W' „ffecs more oppoituni- 

only through experience and no progr 

ties than physical education. Theresa 

Indeed play is a «ry , finable f„„„„i„g values 

Caplan, writing in r/i^ P<j»ve / 

of play.”*^ 

1. Play aids growth. 

7 PHv is a voluntary activity. 

3. Play offers a child ^ child can master. 

4. Play provides an imagma^jorh,^^ 

S'.Un=.,“Ens.=«-dC..h>.B-'-' • • ,^„Mchor 

20. M: P- 2d- , ^ caplan. ' 

2'- d?y- 1923 PP- 
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7. Play has unique power for building inter-personal relations. 

8. Play offers opportunities for mastery of the physical self. 

9. Play furthers interests and concentration. 

10. Play is the way children investigate the material world. 

11. Play is away of learning adult roles. 

12. Play is always a dynamic way of learning. 

13. Plan refines a child’s judgments. 

14. Play can be academically structured. 


Resume 

Physical activity has an accompanying social element because we 
cannot conceive development in a social vacuum. Physical educa- 
tion teacher acts as a powerful agent of development, especially Jor 
primary roles and for much of the knowledge of routine physical 
activities that is usually called the ‘receipt knowledge*. His pro- 
fessional training reinforces him with the social and sociological 
factors that constitute and control a phenomenon like physical 
education. Whether it is a play or a serious physical activity it 
has tts own contribution to social adjustment and social learning. 

In this chapter the play and physical activity is considered as 
a socialising force and its implications are discussed. Group 
membership is something of special importance to physical educa- 
tion especially in soda! games like Football, Hockey, Basketball, 
Volleyball, etc. And physical education teacher is expected to 
function as a group leader in directing and organising the activities 
and students towards the desirable objectives of education. Social 
adjustment requires many aspects including participation, skill aud 
physical ability but the extent to which it inculcates sportsmanship 
m the student in the criterion for evaluating the success of the 
physical education programme. The nucleus of the chapter is 
the emerging awareness among physical educators to develop well- 
balanced members of the group and not skilful but selfish players. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

TO PLAY OR TO GROW 


At this juncture it is too much to expect changes overnight iathe 
field of physical education and in the altitudes of physical cuuc^ 
tors. And hence to find fault with them for their limited and 
traditional thinking is not only a hasty step but also a step tna 
does not bring any expected results. Instead we should to 
educate physical education teachers into the concept of total educa- 
tion. This book, attempts to do precisely that. ' 

But, we do not want any reader or any professional to mis- 
constfue what we have written about the educational relationship 
to physical education and its educational dimensions. This does 
not mean criticism is not welcome in the field of physical education 
but only that we would rather prefer productive suggestions. 

We only want to clarify the fact that, to concentrate only on 
activities with a ‘strong muscle’ bias would lead to an unbalanced 
and impracticable physical education programme which we have al- 
ready experienced. There are so many other dimensions and 
values which need our attention. And there is so little time in which 
to achieve them in the educational process. This is the pressure 
that besets our programme and the only answer would be to inte- 
grate the classroom learning with physical education. 

By implication, we can say that knowing what we do about 
the importance of integrated physical activity, educative and holis- 
tic activities should be ^ven pronuncnce. Students should have 
such multipurpose activities introduced as a normal part of their 
general education programme so that they understand exactly what 
vtis aU alyaut. \.a., education and itdegiated dwelopmtxit. 
They must know why they arc taking physical activities beyond the 
playuelds and not just how to do a few activities — sports or games 
and their impact on health. 

In this attempt our emphasis is on stimulating a desire in students 
lor total educational and aU-round developmental activities as 
an important prerequisite to face life successfully. To achieve 
this wc must give a broader scope to physical education and con- 
suler It as an integral part of total education. We cannot afford to 
wnsjdcT rtas merely an extra-curricular artivity. It means we 
should not give it a status of a voluntary activity, we must invite 
students for positive involvement and willing cooperation. This 
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requires two things on our part viz., gaining their confidence and 
ex&ing to them the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of ■eduealiou through 
‘physical education’. 

We want physical education teachers to 
aceeptanee of education for physical 1 Itween 

tion for education- and to believe .a ‘he «taUeIat,onsh.p between 

the two. We want children to achieve education g 

physical education and accept its to convey 

physical education to Seve^maximum cohesion 

this message and unique responsibility to a cannot afford to 

between education and , phystol education We^^f “““" educa- 
neglect the role of physiol education m P . message only 
tion or vice-versa and this book w^ts to p 

with exhaustive correlational significance. 

As a layman do you ‘''“''^ '!“P “ou'talce° anything and every- 
other purposes? When you J . ncedst Do you sleep or 

SifV“sras'' a^hobbror to fomcUul purpose? Do you eon- 
sider a game just play or a factor towards gro\ . 

As a teacher in ,1° J™ntra"*tnalhematica^ pro- 

instructing the students, teaching •Je studto ^ ^acher 

blemora scientific principle?. As a pbys^m 
how do you consider activities in your program 

Is it not true that by phy^J l°h" t u” dol?t*you“con«ive 

development and .growth of »» ''' 

of it as a vital activity more than a pa t hm 

If physical education is so Jo^porta activities and deter- 

necessary to determine ‘ho >yPO “■;^,"‘^‘“determining to contri- 
tone the growth factors m ^nts? ‘^““a.idar the factor of 
butions of physical education do you ju 

play or growth? obiectives, philosophy. 

Through proper decisions regarding to resources 

SSttfS 

^SS^Sri^SiS-aiSuncoulrcversia. 
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person in the educational system and management. Of course 
first of all he should know whether physical education is just to 
play or to grow. Without this concept, nothing can be taught, if 
an^hing is taught it is premature and harmonious growth of body 
and mind is difficult. 



Glossary 


Active Exercise : exercise initiated and carried through by a patient 
without aid from a therapist. 

Addiction : the habituaj use of drug or other substance due to a 
physiological necessity that produces seriously disturbing symp- 
toms if the substance is not supplied. 

the ability to shift direction quickly while moving at nearly 
uii speed or, in dance, to move upward or downward quickly. 

Agonist : the muscle directly responsible for any particular joint 
action. ' 


Allergy T an abnormal sensitivity of the body to certain foods, pol- 
lens, drugs, etc. 

Analysis ; separation of an activity or process into its component 
parts in order to determine how it operates. 

Antagonist : a muscle that has an action directly opposite to that 
which is responsible for a given joint action. 


Anthropometry ; measurement of the body and its parts. 

Anxiety ‘ a vague, objectless fear; the awareness of the physiologic 
reactions to the perception of a dangerous situation caIJiog for 
fight or flight responses. 


Arena : the latin word for sand. 


Assistive Exercise : a movement in which a patient is aided by a 
therapist. 

Balance ; the ability to maintain equilibrium, to hold a body posi- 
tion. 


Ballistic Movemenfs : rapid movements of limbs started by the 
driving muscles fprime movers) but completed by their onn 
momentum. 

and external bodily actions. 
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Coach • one who carries the athlete along. 

Comeoi ; a meatal construct developed through analysis of experi- 
ence, isolating the common attributes of the objects or the 
events. 

Coordination : the summation of several individual movements into 
one smooth resultant action. 


Distributed Practice : periods of rehearsal or training that ate fre- 
quently interrupted by rest periods. 

Drill it is through a pun on the word bore that the word has been 
applied to the exercises in which soldiers engage. 

Dynamic Strength : the maximum force that can be exerted by a 
muscle or group of muscles as they shorten throughout the 
full range of joint motion invoived (also called isotonic strength). 

Early Learning a relative term referring to speofic learning which 
occurs as early as possible for that task but not prior to the 
ideal age. 

Efficiency : in. physiology, refers to the mechanical efficiency of 
accomplishing work. 


Extension : increasing the angle the joint between two bones or two 
br^y segments, as in straightening the elbow. 

FaciUtatlen the rncseased case of carrying out arr actlorv of func- 
tion: the furtherance of neural. 

Fatigue : a feeling or perception of tiredness that may be elicited 
by various circumstances; a disinclination to continue a parti- 
cular activity. 


Feat : an emotion marked by dread, apprehension, or alarm. 

Game : the old English, term gamen meant fun; today, it relates 
primarily to contest. 


Hand-eye Coordination : the ability to estimate distances and speed 
of movement in order to reach objects efficiently by use of the 
hands, as in catching or striking objects. 

Immunizatioa : a ^ans of protection against a communicable dis- 
P^tural immunity often results from having the disease; 
artincial immunity for some diseases through vaccines that 
stimulate natural body resistance. 


Impairment : the iimbility of certain tissues to function because of 
physiological changes. 

Kincsthesis mu^lc, tendon, and joint sensitivities; the sense of 
perception of movement, weight, resistance, and position. 

Lehwic •. that portion of an individual’s daily, weekly, or monthly 
hfc wclc IS devoted to doing those things he wishes to do 
for his cntcitaiamcnt or memol enrichment, as direct from those 
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portions of the life cycle devoted to employment, eating, sleep 
and necessary biological functions, 

Matcli : this word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon gamaecca, re- 
ferring to husband and wife or male and female animal. ’ The 
German influence added the meaning 'to bring together’. 

Malnutrition ; literally, poor or improper nutrition; usually associa- 
ted with under nutrition but should include also over nutrition 
or any kind of improper nutrition. 

Massed Practice : long periods of participation that are not inter- 
rupted by rest periods. 

Maximal Oxygen Intake : the greatest volume of oxygen that can be 
used by the body. 

Mental Practice : the conscious mental rehearsal of an activity 
occurring in the absence of actual physical practice. 

Mesomorphy : the stocky, muscular body build component. 

Muscular Endurance : the ability to persist in (repeat more than 
once) a specific muscular movement 

Motivation : being with a motive or reason for initiating conscious 
and purposeful activity. 

Morphological : pertainining to body organs, and tissue structure 
and to function. 

Motive : an internal orgaodsmic state that initiates or otherwise 
determines behaviour; often used synonymously with need or 
drive. 


Motor Area : the specific location of the part of the cerebral cor- 
tex where movement is controlled. 


Movement Time : time lapse between the actual beginning of a 
movement and its completion. 

Orientatioa ; the process of properly positioning oneself for pur- 
poses of efficiently manipulating objects used in sports and 
games, as in preparing to strike a tennis ball. 


Organic : containing carbon; or pertaining to organs. 

Overload : any resistance greater than that usually encountered. 
Overload Principle ; in order to improve in strength or endurance, 
the intensity or the duration must exceed these levels oratn^niy 
experienced. 

Passive Exercise : the movement of a patient’s body part or limb 
through a range of motion fay a therapist or other person. 

Perception : the interpretation of sensation. 

Personality : personal characteristics or traits tlutrcflert the dyna- 

Sc inKgration of the attitudes, beliefs, and ideas of an 
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iadividual, which are responsible for the pattern of normal 
responses to stimuli. 

Ph^ slolofiical Fatigue : reduction in the capacity of an organism to 
do work as the result of previous activity; impairment. 

Physically Educated Person : an individual who knows himself; 

^ knows the why and how of physical activity in modern living; 
has the skill to meet personal needs and interests; and accepts 
self and the responsibility for developing and maintaining his 
physical potential. 

Posture : characteristic positions assumed while standing, sitting, 
and moving; one’s natural static and dynamic stance. 

Pouer *. a motor act of explosive muscular contraction, with force 
exerted by the muscular contractions for a short period of 
time. It is a composite of strength, time, and speed. 

Psychic : pertaining to the mind. 

Psychogenic : a term applied to behaviour initiated in the cerebrum. 
Psychological Fatigue : a feeling of perception of tiredness that 
usually increases with work output and with time elapsed after 
rest and sleep. 

Psychosomatic disorders : physical disorders believed to be of 
psychogenic origin. 

Reaction Time *. time recruited fot an mdivldual to begin bis tes* 
ponse to a stimulus ; more complex than reflex time. 

Recreation : an activity performed for pleasure. May also be 
interpreted as an activity performed that results in refreshment 
and relaxation; a recteation or rC'Cnergising of one’s self. 

Riflex : a relatively simple innate response to a particular stimulus. 
Respiratory Efficiency : mechanical efficiency ofbreathing. 

Safely Education : the process of providing or utilising experiences 
for favourably influencing understanding, attitudes, and practi- 
ces related to safe living. 

School Health Education : the process of providing or utilising for 
favourably influencing understanding, attitudes, and practices 
relating to individual, family and community health. 

School Health Programme t the composite of procedures used in 
school health wrviecs, healthful school living, and health 
science instruction to promote health among students and 
school personnel. 

Self : an individual’s perception of his own personal characteristics 
and behaviour. 

Skill : an act requiring some degree of neuromuscular coordination 
also the ability to perform tasks requiring these 
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Socioniclric : pertaining to measurement of social characteristics. 

Speed : the ability of the body to move quickly. When applied to 
a body part, the quickness of movement. 

Statistics t numbers or figures representative of some population 
characteristic. 

Static Stance : all non-dynamic posture; the positions assumed by 
the body while at rest, sitting, or standing. 

Stimulant : any agent that acts to excite or increase functional 
activity. 

Stimulus : any energy that excites or irritates a cell. 

Strength : the maximum force that can be exerted by any indivi- 
dual under a prescribed set of conditions. 

Stress ; the total physiological response that occurs in abnormally 
intense or prolonged stimulation. 

Synthesis : the formation of a complex concept by the combination 
of separate ideas. 

Systematic Health : the level of functional capacity of the organs 
and systems of the body. 

Transfer of Training : facilitation of the ability to learn one activity 
Of skill as the result of practice in another; also the improve- 
ment of strength or endurance in one limb as a result of train- 
ing another. 

Vital Capacity : the greatest volume of air a person can exhale 
following as forceful and deep an inhalation as possible. 
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